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Stephanopoulos,  the  Democratic  whiz-kid,  to  take  on  Conservatives  TArine 

Clinton  best  poll 


star  to 

boost 

Labour 


Jonathan  Freedland 
In  Little  Rock 


GEORGS  Stephan- 
opoulos, the 
whiz-kid  White 
House  adviser 
who  helped  Bill 
Clinton  win  two 
presidential  victories,  is  set  to 
work  for  Tony  Blair  and  the 
labour  Party  at  the  next  general 
election. 

In  a stunning  move  that 
could  trigger  a rift  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
servative government  — and 
a civil  war  within  Labour  — 
Mr  Stephanopoulos  told  the 
Guardian  yesterday  he  was 
eager  to  help  Mr  Blair.  He  had 
communicated  his  interest  to 
friends  in  the  Labour  Party. 

The  Labour  leader  paid 
warm  tribute  to  Mr  Stephano- 
poulos last  night  Mr  Blair's 
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office  said:  “We  know  him 
and  rate  him  highly.  We 
would  welcome  any  input  he 
could  feasibly  make.” 

Mr  Stephanopoulos,  speak- 
ing in  Little  Rock  less  than  12 
hours  after  Mr  Clinton  won  a 
second  term  with  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  a landslide  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  said:  “I’ve  told 
them  rm  hippy  to  help  if  they 
want  me.” 

The  pin-up  of  Mr  Clinton's 
1992  campaign  and  stHL  one  of 
the  stars  of  the  administra- 
tion, Mr  Stephanopoulos  said 
no  formal  arrangement  had 
yet  been  agreed  with  Labour, 
but  that  he  aimed  to  dbfor  Mr 
Blair  what  he  ha*  already 
done  for  President  Clinton.  - 

The  35-year-old  adviser  — 
immortalised  as  the  fictional 
Henry  Burton  in  the  best-sen- 
tag  novel  Primary  Colors  — 
said  he  would  not  be  involved 
i >v  hands-on  cattipwignfog  for 
Labour,  but  would  provide 
strategic  counsel  “to  hdn 
translate  the  lessons  of  BUI 
Clinton”  to  Britain. 

“I  know  how  to  work  the 
last  90  days  of  a campaign," 
he  said  when  asked  to  detail 
the  kind  of  service  he  would 
be  offering  Labour.  Hie  under- 
stood “the  sense  of  day-to-day 
tactics,  how  to  respond  to  the 
tried-and-true  techniques  of 
the  right  wing." 

The  unprecedented  offer  of 
help  from  a senior  member  of 
the  US  administration  to  an 
overseas  opposition  party  is 
bound  to  spark  tension  bet- 
ween London  and  Washington. 

But  sources  dose  to  Mr'Ste- 
phanopolons  said  he  had  little 
affection  for  John  Major  and 
bad  never  forgiven  the  Tories 
for  helping  Mr  Clinton's  oppo- 
nent in  1992,  the  then  Presi- 
dent George  Bush. 

Yesterday's  move  is  also 
likely  to  trigger  fresh  feuding 
in  the  Labour  Party,  with  Mr 
Blair’s  critics  seizing  on  .dis- 
cussions of  a role  for  Mr  Ste- 
phanopoulos as  evidence  of 
excessive  “Ciintonlsation". 


George  Stephanoponlos:  ready  to  do  for  Tony  Blair  what  he  has  done  for  Bill  Clinton  - 


Labour  has  already  enjoyed 
an  unusually  dose  relation- 
ship with  the  Clinton  White 
House,'  with  Mr  Stephanopou- 
los —.whose  official  title  is 
senior  counsellor  to  the  presi- 
dent— as  the  hipest  ranking 
point  of  contact 
Last-month  he.  played  host 
to  . Peter  - Mandelson,  .Labour 
MP  for.  Hartlepool,  in  San 
Diego,  where  the  two  watched 
the  final  presidential  debate 


between  Mr  Clinton  and 
Republican  challenger.  Bob 
Dole. 

Mr  Mandelson,  Mr  Blair’s 
election  campaign  orga- 
niser. said:  “I  realised  be 
was  not  only  a first-rate 
campaigner,  but  serious  and 
committed  in  his  politics, 
someone  who  could  have  a 
lot  of  sympathy  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies 
Labour  stands  for.’’ 


Mr  Stephanopoulos  ac- 
knowledged Labour  had 
played  one  crucial  role  in  Mr 
Clinton’s  re-election.  A memo 
from  Labour  consultant 
Philip  Gould  — suggesting  Mr 
Clinton  emulate  the  late  1 
French  president  Francois 
Mitterrand's  1988  election- 
winning strategy  — became  a 
crucial  part  of  White  House 
thinking. 

The  Gould  memo  — Mitter- 


Police  get  greater  knife  search  powers 


Howard  agrees  to  consider  curbs 
on  marketing  of  'Rambo  blades’ 


Alan  Travis  and 
Ewen  MacAsMH 

POLICE  are  to  be  given 

wider  powers  to  stop 
and  search  for  knives  or 
drugs  anyone  suspected  of 
being  a member  of  a street 
ean£  the  Home  Office  said 
Inst  night  

The  stronger  powerewme 

proposed  yesterday  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  as  an  alternative  to 
his  immediate  support  for 
new  Labour  and  Lfoeral JMm- 
ocrat-backed  laws  on  the 
manufacture  and  marketing 
of  combat  knives. 


At  cross-party  talks  yester- 
day, Mr  Howard  also  agreed  to 
consider  new  laws  to  control 
the  sale  and  marketing  of  com- 
bat  knives,  such  as  those  ad- 
vertised as  “Rambo  blades” . 
The  strengthened  “sub”  law 

will  allow  police  to  stop  and 

search  anyone  they  suspect  or 

being  being  part  of  a gang 
“which  habitually  carry 
knives,  other  weapons  for  un- 
lawful purposes  or  drugs". 

It  Will  m*nn  that  police  HO 
longer  need  a reason  to  be- 
lieve tot  a. 'specific  indrwd- 
nai  is  carrying  a knife  before 
they  can  search  him.  Being 
part  of  gang  suspected  of  pos- 
sessing knives  will,  in  future, 


be  sufficient  The  number  of 
street  encounters  with  the 
police  win  far  exceed  the 
39,000  individuals  stopped  last 
year  and  searched  on  suspi- 
cion of  carrying  offensive 
weapons. 

Mr  Howard  claimed  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  a staple  ban 
on  the  sale  of  combat  knives 
was  likely  to  have  a strictly 
limited  impact  on  crime, 
while  the  new  powers  would 
tackle  “the  real  problem  of 
people  using  and  carrying 
offensive  weapons”. 

Both  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrats  welcomed  the-pro-. 
posed  changes  to  conduct 
street  searches  under  the 
-Police  and  Criminal  Evidence 
Act.' “This  is  a welcome 
change  to  to  police  codes.  It 
1 would  help  deal  with  the  kind 
erf  gangland  situation  that  in- 


directly, tragically,  led.  to  to 
murder  of  Philip  Lawrence,” 
said  the  shadow  home  secre- 
tary. JaCk  Straw.  For  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats,  Alex  CarLOe 
said  they  would  enable  the 
police  to  deal  with  “gangs 
that  tool  themselves  up  in  a 
tmiform  way". 

But  the  opposition  parties 
tried  to  corner  Mr  Howard 
yesterday  afternoon  by  pro- 
posing he  go  further  and  add 
his  voice  to  the  cross-party 
support  for  a private  mem- 
bers’ bill  to  ban  the  market- 
ing of  combat  knives. 

The  bill,  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Jimmy  Wray, 
Labour  MP  for  Glasgow  Pro- 
van, would  ban  the  marketing 
of  an  knives  except  those 
winch  had  a reasonable  pur- 
pose, such  as  kitchen  knives. 
Combat  knives,  would  auto- 


matically be  prohibited.  No  at- 
tempt would  be  marie  to  define 
combat  knives  by  their  shape. 

Mr  Wray  came  top  of  a bal- 
lot erf  MPs  on  private  mem- 
bers' bills,  which  gives  him  a 
good  chance  of  getting  the  bill 
through,  providing  it  has 
cross-party  suppport. 

“We  want  to  see  these  com- 
bat knives  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation, their  banned  and  ' 
their  marketing  and  advertis- 
ing. and  we  think  we  have  got 
wards  which  achieve  that" 
Mr  Straw  said. 

Mr  Howard  will  have  to  in- 
dicate whether  he  is  prepared 
to  support  It  to  the  Opposition 

before  November  19,  the  dead- 
line for  submitting  private 
members’  bills.  Politically,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Conser- 
vatives to  be  opposed  to  such 
abffi. 


- PHOTOGRAPH:  STEVE  USS/KATZ 

rand:  winning  From  Cohabi- 
tation — was  written  a month 
after  the  1994  Republican  vic- 
tories In  Congress,  and  urged 
Mr  Clinton  to  copy  the  | 
French  example  and  turn  the 
parliamentary  opposition  to 
his  advantage. 

US  elections,  pages  8-7; 
Leader  comment  and 
Letters,  page  8; 
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I— reports  that  Tony  Blair 
has  restyled  his  hair  to  ap- 
peal to  women.  So  the  Guard- 
ian asked  a leading  frair- 
dzesser  to  suggest  new  looks 
for  four  top  politicians.  The 
results  are  on  page  3. 
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best  poll 
showing  for 


Martin  Kettle 


THE  WIDELY  shared 
view  among  MPs  that 
next  year’s  general 
Section  could  be  a 
closer  race  than  expected 
receives  a powerful  boost  this 
morning  with  the  news  that 
the  Conservatives  have 
clawed  five  points  off  the 
Labour  lead  in  a single  month 
to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  parties  to  13  points,  ac- 
cording to  the  November 
Guardian/ICM  opinion  poll 
Labour’s  lead  this  month  is 
the  second  lowest  of  the  Tony 
Blair  era.  The  Conservatives’ 
34-point  rating  is  their  best  in 
an  ICM  poll  for  three  years. 
Labour's  rating  shows  a 
return  to  its  September,  pre- 
conference season  figure, 
while  the  Liberal  Democrats 
have  dropped  to  their  lowest 
ICM  rating  for  two  years. 

The  sharp  switch  in  the 
Tories’  favour  underlines  the 
party's  comeback  after  a suc- 
cessful party  conference  and 
comes  amid  Tory  economic 
confidence  in  the  run-up  to 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  pre-election 
Budget  later  this  month. 

It  comes  at  a time  when 
other  opinion  polls  since  the 
party  conferences  have  pro- 
duced contradictory  mes- 
sages, allowing  both  sides  to 
claim  victory  in  the  pre-elec- 
tion exchanges.  But  the  new 
poll  finding  confirms  that  the 
Conservatives  are  inching 
closer  to  their  rivals. 

The  state  of  the  parties  this 
month,  according  to  ZCMs  ad- 
justed figures,  is  Labour  47 
per  cent  (down  2 points  since 
October),  Conservatives  34 
(up  3),  Liberal  Democrats  15 
(down  1),  and  others  4 (up  1). 
The  new  Labour  lead  cf  13 
points  over  the  Conservatives 
is  down  five  points  on  Octo- 
ber's 18-point  gap  between  the 
parties. 

October’s  poll  was  taken 
immediately  after  Labour's 
successful  conference  and  be- 


Voting  Intention 
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Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov 
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fore  a Tory  conference  tot 
turned  out  better  than  ex- 
pected for  the  Government,  so 
the  pollsters  point  out  that 
last  month's  lead  may  have 
been  abnormally  high.  Never- 
theless. the  current  13-point 
lead  in  the  Guardian/ICM 
series  is  consistent  with  a 
Labour  lead  of  14  points  in  an 
NOP  poll  in  mid-October  for 
the  Sunday  Times,  rather 
than  the  28-point  gap 
recorded  by  Mori  for  the 
Times  last  week.  It  also 
reverses  two  months  in  which 
Labour  had  pulled  further 
ahead  in  the  Guardian/ICM 
Index  after  the  gap  between 
the  parties  had  narrowed  to 
12  points  in  August 
But  the  Conservatives 
would  be  wise  not  to  uncork 
the  champagne  yet  labour’s 
47  per  cent  rating  equals  its 
average  over  the  last  12 
months  and  Is  two  points  up 
on  its  July  and  August  rat- 
ings. And  according  to  the 
BBC/ITN  seats  projection 
guide,  even  these  figures 
would  still  produce  a theoreti- 
cal Labour  overall  majority  of 
131  at  the  general  election, 
turn  to  page  3,  column  3 

Huso  Young, 
page9 
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To  our  readers. 

Over  recent  weeks,  we  have  been 
experiencing  production  problems 
which  have  seriously  affected  our 
distribution  in  some  countries. 

We  have  now  installed  new 
transmission  equipment  at  both  our 
overseas  print  sites  - an  investment 
which  will  ensure  a regular  and  timely 
distribution  of  The  Guardian 
International  to  our  readers  all  over 
the  world. 

Guardian  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
invest  in  the  future  - to  make  The 
Guardian  International  available  in  as 
many  countries  as  possible,  as  early  as 
possible. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support 

For  further  information  on  availability  and 
subscriptions,  please  contact  us: 

International  Publishing  Dept 
Tel:  (44)  (0)171 2399949 
Fax:  (44)  (0)171 713  4131 
E-mail:  guardian.co.uk 
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Sketch 


Deadly  lure  of  a 
patriotic  poppy 


Simon  Hoggart 


IN  THE  distant  past  only  a 
few  Labour  MPs  wore  pop- 
pies at  this  time  of  year.  It 
was  thought.  I suppose,  a little 
militaristic  by  the  younger 
members,  though  I cannot 
think  why.  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  two  world  wars  were 
civilian  conscripts. 

Now.  under  New  Labour,  al- 
most all  of  them  sport  patri- 
otic poppies.  Some  would 
wear  dress  uniform  and  med- 
als if  they  could.  What's  more, 
a sort  of  “poppier  than  thou” 
competition  has  grown  up. 
Most  still  wear  the  standard 
one-dimensional  flower  with 
a bit  of  plastic  leaf. 

But  Stuart  Bell  (Lab,  Mid- 
dlesbrough ) has  a far  more 
luxuriant  bloom.  His  poppy, 
the  size  of  a saucer,  is  as  luxu- 
riant and  pe  tailed  as  an  or- 
chid, surrounded  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a miniature  rain 
forest.  (I  exaggerate,  but  not 
much.) 

One  half  expects  David  At- 
tenborough to  creep  up  to  Mr 
Bell's  poppy,  and  with  that 
wonderful  voice,  hushed  yet 
husky,  tell  us:  "This  flower. 

Pa  paver  Industrie  Spokes- 
personiensls,  or  to  give  it  its 
technical  name.  The  Giant 
Flesh-Eating  Poppy,  is  beauti- 
ful — but  it  is  deadly. 

"If  a Tory  backbencher, 
lured  into  range  by  the  deep 
crimson  leaves  and  the  lush 
foliage,  were  to  stray  near  the 
blossom,  poisonous  tendrils 
would  leap  out  and  drag  the 
helpless,  struggling  politician 
to  his  doom.  Within  five  min- 
utes, the  poppy’s  digestive 
juices,  which  can  liquefy  a 
Volkswagen  Golf. . 

Just  a fantasy,  though  one 
which  was  hypnotic,  since  Mr 
Bell  has  personally  discov- 
ered an  entirely  new  species  of 
parliamentary  horse  manure 
to  fertilise  his  poppy. 

For  years  now,  Tory  minis- 
ters have  been  blaming  the 
problems  of  our  nation  on  17 
years  of  Labour  misrule.  The 
doubling  of  crime,  for 


instance,  is  frequently 
charged  to  Labour's  failure  to 
support  the  last  33  crime  bills. 

As  we  all  know,  many  a 
young  tearaway,  on  being  ap- 
prehended by  the  police,  has 
said:  "Coo,  if  you  haven’t  got 
me  bang  to  rights  and  no  mis- 
take, guv’nor.  But  since  I 
heard  that  them  toffs  in  New 
Labour  bad  failed  to  give 
whole-hearted  backing  to  the 
statutory  end  of  the  automatic 
right  to  silence.  I’ve  told  my 
brief  to  spin  things  out  till  the 
next  election.  And  while  Fm 
waiting,  111  mug  a few  more 
old  Ladj&s  as  well  as  peddiiag 
deadly  hard  drugs  outside  our 
schools.” 

Mr  Bell,  his  poppy  seeming 
to  pulse  dangerously  in  the 
late  autumn  sunshine,  went 
onto  the  precise  opposite  tack. 
Instead  of  claiming  that  our 
present  ills  are  the  fault  of  the 
Labour  opposition,  he  alleged 
that  whatever  is  going  right 
now  could  be  credited  to  a 
future  Labour  government. 

He  congratulated  ministers 
on  “an  this  inward  Invest- 
ment” which  he  said  was 
“pouring  in”.  But  foreigners 
could  read  the  polls  and,  he 
added,  they  were  sending  us 
all  this  cash  because  they 
were  looking  forward  to  the 
new  Labour  government, 
which  would  introduce  the 
minimum  wage  and  sign  us  up 
to  the  Social  Chapter. 

This  was  a piece  of  soph- 
istry that  would  do  credit  to  a 
Tory  backbencher.  I congratu- 
late Mr  BelL  But  I hope  he  will 
take  care  of  his  poppy  and  give 
it  plenty  to  eat — rodents, 
household  pets,  etc — so  that 
it  does  not  reach  over  this 
afternoon  and  swallow  Mr 
Blair,  bald  head  and  alL 

Speaking  of  hairdos,  I had 
intended  yesterday  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  my  old  friend 
Michael  FabricanL  (I  recently 
received  from  him  a two-page 
letter  which  I am  honour- 
bound  not  to  quote,  but  to 
which  I shall  reply  in  due 
course.) 

Mr  Fabricant  was  due  to  ask 
question  19.  about  trade  with 
the  Far  East.  Normally  he 
would  have  been  in  his  seat  at 
2 JO.  twitching  nervously  as 
his  turn  approached.  But  he 
never  appeared,  and  the 
Speaker  glided  smoothly  hum 
question  18  to  20. 

L and  many  Labour  MPs. 
were  shocked  and  worried.  1 
desperately  hope  he  is  not  ifl.  I 
shall  pass  on  any  news  as  soon 
as  I receive  iL 
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Benazir  Bhutto  accuses  President  Farooq  Leghari  of  plotting  against  her  and  fabricating  stories  of  corruption  at  a press  conference  in  her  home  yesterday  photograph,  muzama.  pasha 

Defiant  Bhutto  fights  back 


But  she  was  less  successful 
in  tracing  her  husband.  Aides 
distributed  copies  of  a letter  to 
the  president  which  detailed 
her  efforts  to  learn  his  where- 
abouts from  the  army  and  toe 
caretaker  government.  “I  can 
only  surmise  that  you  have  or- 
dered the  kidnapping  through 
the  Rangers  or  other  forces  in 
an  illegal  and  unconst l tu> 
tional  manner  and  1 appre- 
hend that  you  are  having  him 
tortured.”  she  wrote. 

No  charges  have  been 
brought  against  Mr  Zardari. 
However.  Irshad  Haqqani,  In- 
formation minister  in  the 
caretaker  government  said: 
"Asif  All  Zardari  is  In  protec- 
tive custody.  It  means  there  is 
something  against  him.  An 
inquiry  is  on." 


President  accused  of 
kidnapping  husband 


Suzaime  Gokkmberg 
in  Islamabad 


ENAZ1R  Bhutto 
broke  an  imposed 
silence  with  a 
bravura  perfor- 
mance yesterday, 
sneering  at  the  president  who 
sacked  her  and  accusing  him 
of  ordering  the  kidnap  of  her 
husband. 

Wearing  black  and  her  face 
pale  beneath  a white  scart 
Ms  Bhutto  — defiant  and  toll 


of  fire  — started  her  cam- 
paign to  reverse  her  dismissal 
on  Tuesday  by  President  Far- 
ooq LegharL 

Clearly  enjoying  her  first 
audience  since  she  had  been 
confined  to  her  home,  and  all 
her  telephones  cut  off.  Ms 
Bhutto  reserved  much  of  her 
wrath  for  Mr  LegharL  She 
accused  him  of  plotting 
against  her  for  months,  fabri- 
cating stories  or  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption  to  pro- 
vide a pretext  for  his  take- 
over, and  the  detention  of  her 


husband  and  investment  min- 
ister, Asif  All  Zardari. 

“It  seems  that  power  is 
such  an  intoxicant  the  people 
who  sit  on  the  chair  forget 
that  the  masters  of  the  des- 
tiny are  the  people.”  Ms 
Bhutto  said.  She  dared  him  to 
resign  and  said  both  should 
go  to  the  people  in  elections 
scheduled  for  February  3. 

But  amid  the  defiance, 
there  was  an  appeal  for  sym- 
pathy. "I  don’t  know  where 
my  husband  is,”  she  said, 
threatening  to  file  kidnapping 
charges  against  the  president 
If  Mr  Zardari  is  not  produced 
before  his  lawyers. 

Ms  Bhutto  also  used  the 
press  conference  to  drive 
home  her  contention  that  toe 
killing  of  her  brother,  Mur- 


taza,  by  police  in  Karachi  in 
September  presaged  an  at- 
tempt to  unseat  her. 

“My  brother’s  murder  was 
a premeditated  conspiracy  to 
destabilise  Pakistan,”  she 
said.  “Murtaza  Bhutto  was 
killed  to  destabilise  toe  gov- 
ernment of  Benazir  Bhutto. 
There  are  people  who  want  to 
get  the  Bhuttos.”  Murtaza’s 
murder  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  cited  in  Mr  Leghari's 
dissolution  order. 

She  said  Mr  Leghari's 
action,  a betrayal  of  demo- 
cratic and  Islamic  values, 
stung  all  the  more  bitterly  be- 
cause he  had  been  a loyal1  sup- 
port in  her  Pakistan  People’s 
Party  for  20  years  before  she 
helped  him  to  become  presi- 
dent. “I  took  a man  who  was 


my  number  two  and  a very- 
good  number  two.  He  had  no 
vision,  he  had  no  strategy, 
but  he  was  a very  good  imple- 
menter."  She  was  scathing 
about  the  restrictions  on  her 
movements,  saying  it  revived 
memories  of  the  generals  who 
hanged  her  father  in  1979,  and 
that  she  was  being  victimised 
as  the  heir  to  his  political 
dynasty. 

The  new  administration 
has  denied  putting  Ms  Bhutto 
under  house  arrest,  and  yes- 
terday said  she  was  free  to 
leave  her  official  residence. 
Ms  Bhutto  held  an  executive 
meeting  of  her  party  and  at 
5pm.  the  gates  that  guard  the 
road  leading  to  her  hilltop 
mansion  opened  for  a convoy 
of  journalists'  cars. 


Review 


CBI  denies  parties  support  in  run-up  to  election 


Passage  to  India 
without  the  guilt 


Michael  Billington 


A Perfect  Ganesh 

West  Yorkshire  Playhouse, 

Leeds 

INDIA  as  a place  of  self-dis- 
covery and  cultural  conflict: 
it  is  the  theme  of  countless 
novels,  films  and  plays.  What 
makes  Terrence  McNally's  A 
Perfect  Ganesh.  getting  Us 
British  premiere  at  the  West 
Yorkshire  Playhouse,  both  un- 
usual and  poignant  is  that  it 
sees  India  from  an  American 
perspective  and  makes  the  ele- 
phant-headed Hindu  god  Gan- 
esh as  much  a part  or  the 
action  as  Puck  in  A Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream. 

McNally's  w ise  and  charm- 
ing play  shows  two  mature 
Connecticut  women  frac- 
tion sly  undertaking  a two- 
week  tour  of  India  from  Bom- 
bay to  Rajasthan.  Margaret  is 
a self-styled  bossy  bitch  who 
wants  to  see  India  from  a dis- 
tance and  whose  tough  man- 
ner conceals  an  aching  fear  of 
breast  cancer;  Katharine  is  a 
vulnerable  woman  who 
yearns  to  experience  every- 
thing and  who  is  still  mourn- 
ing her  gay  son.  who  suffered 
a queer-bashing  death.  But 
even  before  they  leave  JFK. 
the  women's  footsteps  are  dog- 
ged by  Ganesha.  who  takes 
multiple  forms  and  reveals  the 
power  to  remove  obstacles. 

One  orMcNaily's  key  points 
is  that  our  experience  of  India 
is  shadowed  by  cultural  his- 
tory. The  women 's  stay  at  the 
Lake  Palace  In  Udaipur 
reminds  them  of  A Jewel  in 
the  Crown  and  Margaret’s 
suspicion  that  her  cancerous 
breast  has  been  touched  up  in 
a train-tunnel  evokes  A Pas- 
sage to  India.  But.  where  Brit- 


ish writers  are  inevitably 
weighed  down  by  the  heavy 
baggage  of  colonial  guilt, 
McNally  refreshingly  sees  In- 
dia as  a place  that,  in  spite  of 
mutual  misunderstanding, 
still  has  the  capacity  to  heal. 

What  makes  his  play  origi- 
nal is  the  ubiquitous  presence 
or  the  god.  Ganesha  variously 
tums  up  as  travel  courier, 
Japanese  tourist  and  hotel 
chambermaid,  but  also  in  his 
own  rat-riding  person  as  a 
source  of  wisdom  about  the 
need  to  embrace  opposites. 

Not  the  least  of  the  play's 
themes  is  that  we  need  to  ac- 
cept death  with  as  much  grace 
and  courage  as  life;  and,  al- 
though the  action  reveals  an 
exceptionally  high  mortality 
rate,  McNally  movingly  shows 
his  main  characters  undergo- 
ing a genuine  transformation. 

McNally’s  work  is  strangely 
neglected  in  Britain.  Here, 
under  an  episodic  structure, 
he  shows  the  subcontinent’s 
capacity  to  change  human 
lives.  Jude  Kelly’s  production 
is  also  bound  together  by 
Robin  Don’s  unfolding  design, 
which  implies  the  colourful 
confusion  of  India,  and  by  a 
fine  quartet  of  performances. 
Prunella  Scales's  Margaret  is 
all  captious  primness  camou- 
flaging undisclosed  emotion. 
Eleanor  Bron  displays  the  cul- 
tural voracity’  of  the  closet  hip- 
pie. Paul  Bhattacharjee  silk- 
ily  embodies  Ganesha’s 
mischief  and  benevolence, 
and  Tristan  Sharps  understa- 
tedly  plays  a variety  of  charac- 
ters mostly  afflicted  by  death. 

An  intriguing  play  that,  in 
its  vision  of  a world  su  r- 
rounded  by  beneficent  immor- 
tals. artfully  combines  Hindu- 
ism and  Shakespeare  and  that 
finally  argues  "allow,  accept, 
be’’. 


Simon  Beavis 
and  Larry  Elliott 


THE  CBI  last  night 
dashed  the  hopes  of  the 
two  main  political  par- 
ties that  it  would  take  sides  in 
the  election  battle  when  Its  di- 
rector general  insisted  on  a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  six 
months  to  polling  day. 

In  an  interview  ahead  of  the 
CBI’s  annual  conference, 
Adair  Turner  took  a swipe  at 
the  Conservatives  and  Labour 
— mixing  a warning  to  the 
Chancellor  over  Budget  tax 
giveaways  with  a message  to 
Tony  Blair  that  bis  windfall 
tax  plans  would  land  Labour 
in  a legal  morass. 

Mr  Turner  said  it  was  sen- 
sible to  be  talking  to  the 
shadow  cabinet  as  well  as 
keeping  lines  open  with  min- 
isters. Welcoming  Labour’s 
move  to  the  political  centre, 
he  added:  “We  want  to  see  a 
lot  of  continuity.  I don't  think 
miracle  cures  are  needed  or 
desirable.” 

The  CBI’s  break  with  its 
traditional  backing  for  the 


Bereaved  father 
tells  of  anguish 
caused  by  delay 
in  reaching  a deal 


Erlend  Clouston 


THE  father  of  one  of  the 
Lockerbie  air  disaster 
victims  yesterday  criti- 
cised the  delay  in  securing  a 
compensation  offer  for  rela- 
tives. believed  to  be  about 
£500.000  for  each  death. 

Reverend  John  Mosey  called 
for  bereaved  families  to 
receive  immediately  the 
S75.000  (about  £47,000)  they  are 
entitled  to  under  international 
law,  without  prejudice  to  any 
subsequent  legal  action. 

Rev  Mosey,  whose  19-year- 
old  daughter  Helga  died  with 
258  others  when  Pan  Am 
flight  103  blew  up  over  Lock- 
erbie eight  years  ago.  made 
his  comments  after  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Lockerbie  Air  Di- 
saster group  confirmed  that 
14  British  families  were  con- 
sidering offers  made  by  the 
airline’s  insurers. 


Adair  Turner . . . warned 
against  miracle  cures 


Conservatives  has  aroused 
little  controversy  in  the  em- 
ployers' organisation.  How- 
ever. some  observers  believe 
Mr  Turner  will  come  under 
pressure  as  the  election  nears 
to  come  off  the  fence. 

“We  are  going  to  maintain 
a neutral  policy  stance  while 
commenting  on  individual 


Peter  Watson,  a Glasgow- 
based  lawyer,  would  not  con- 
firm the  details  of  the  pro- 
posaL  achieved  after  years  of 
legal  battles  with  United 
States  Aviation  Underwrit- 
ers, the  main  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  Lockerbie  case. 

"The  families  are  in  receipt 
of  advice  from  us,  but  I can't 
tell  you  what  that  is,”  said  Mr 
Watson,  who  successfully 
challenged  the  conspiracy 
theories  of  Pan  Am's  insurers 
in  the  crucial  1992  New  York 
trial  which  found  the  airline 
guilty  of  “wflftil  misconduct”. 

The  families  of  the  11 
ground  victims  of  the  terror- 
ist act,  which  generated  Scot- 
land’s largest  criminal  in- 
quiry, settled  their  claims 
some  time  ago. 

Rev  Mosey,  a Pentecostal 
minister,  has  recently  been 
forced  to  leave  his  job  at  Glos- 
sop,  in  Derbyshire,  because  of 
the  recurring  stress  of  his 
daughter's  death.  Heiga  had 
been  due  to  take  up  a nanny's 
job  in  New  Jersey  before 
returning  to  study  music  at 
Lancaster  University. 

"Something  ought  to  be 
done  so  that  people  can 
receive  at  least  toe  statutory 
carrier's  liability  immedi- 


policies  which  we  either 
agree  or  disagree  with.  I hope 
there  will  be  no  pressure.  I 
have  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing our  neutrality,”  he  said. 

With  the  pound  soaring  on 
the  exchanges.  Mr  Turner 
said  any  further  rise  would  be 
“worrying”.  The  CBI  wanted 
to  see  any  tightening  of  eco- 
nomic policy  coming  through 
a tougher  Budget  rather  than 
higher  interest  rates. 

“If  Kenneth  Clarke  said  he 
had  no  changes  at  all  to  make 
on  the  tax  side,  that  would  not 
be  an  unattractive  Budget 
from  our  point  of  view,”  he 
added. 

The  CBI  believes  the  Chan- 
cellor could  hand  out  a maxi- 
mum of  £1  billion  in  tax  cuts 
— equivalent  to  only  0.5 
pence  off  the  basic  rate  of  in- 
come tax  — when  he  delivers 
his  fourth  Budget  this  month. 

Mr  Turner  stressed  that  in- 
dustry would  be  unhappy  if 
pre-election  tax  cuts  were  at 
the  expense  of  spending  on  in- 
frastructure and  education. 

The  CBI  director  general 
was  careful  to  balance  his 
warnings  to  Mr  Clarke  with  a 


ately,”  he  said  yesterday.  "It 
is  a very  expensive  business, 
losing  your  child.  We  found, 
as  most  families  found  In  the 
first  two  years,  that  we 
needed  to  run  away  at  times.” 

The  Moseys  also  had  toe  ex- 
pense of  regular  trips  to  Lon- 
don to  lobby  MPs. 

The  delay  In  a possible 
settlement  was  mainly  due  to 
the  Instincts  of  United  States 
Aviation  Underwriters  to 
reduce  their  responsibility  as 
much  as  possible. 

While  Britain  and  the  US 
issued  arrest  warrants  for  two 

Libyans  alleged  to  have 
smuggled  a bomb  through  secu- 
rity in  an  unaccompanied  suit- 
case, the  company  was  explor- 
ing allegations  that  other 
terrorists  had  piggybacked  co- 
vert US  government  operations. 

Martin  Cadman,  whose  32- 
year-old  son  BID,  a former 
Pink  Floyd  sound  engineer, 
also  died  in  the  disaster,’  said 
last  night  that  the  compensa- 
tion would  at  least  give  the 
families  “ a little  touch  of 
freedom". 

“It  is  no  substitute  for  our 
loss,  but  it  means  we  can  do 
something  with  this,  some- 
thing maybe  in  the  memory  of 
the  person  who  died.” 


Child  pom  suspect  killed 
himself  to  avoid  shame 


A COMPUTER  technician. 

charged  with  download- 
ing child  pornography  from 
the  internet,  killed  himself 
rather  iban  face  public 
shame,  an  inquest  decided 
yesterday. 

The  North  East  Cumbria 
coroner.  Ian  Morton,  said 
father  of  three  Robert  Bicker- 
staffe.  aged  48,  from  Mersey- 
side, committed  suicide  in  his 
car  at  a Lake  District  beauty 


spot  after  his  arrest  for  p( 
session  of  "graphic"  irnng 
of  naked  children. 

Mr  Bickerstaffe.  a sen! 
computer  technician  at  Livi 
pool  university,  was  inn 
viewed  by  detectives 
August  this  year  after  c 
leagues  became  suspicious 
the  contents  of  his  files. 

A Home  Office  patooiog 
said  death  was  due  to  carb 
monoxide  poisoning. 


Lockerbie  relatives  offered 
£500,000  compensation 


strong  attack  on  Labour's 
pledge  to  finance  a job  cre- 
ation programme  from  a one- 
off  levy  on  the  profits  of  the 
privatised  utilities. 

Despite  Labour’s  insistence 
that  it  can  come  up  with  a 
watertight  formula  for  the 
tax.  Mr  Turner  said  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  toe 
Opposition  to  devise  a work- 
able definition  either  for  ex- 
cess profits  or  for  which  com- 
panies should  be  targeted. 


Predicting  that  the  tax 
would  be  "a  real  dog’s  break- 
fast", Mr  Turner  said:  “They 
are  going  to  find  it  immensely 
difficult  to  work  out  a coher- 
ent basis  for  the  tax  which  is 
not  arbltary.  If  It  is  arbitary, 
it  will  be  contestable  and  is 
likely  to  be  contested.” 

The  CBI  has  softened  its 
line  on  a minimum  wage  and 
the  social  chapter,  however.  It 
recognises  that  Labour  would 
introduce  a statutory  floor  for 


wages,  and  is  concentrating 
on  ensuring  that  the  wage  is 
set  at  around  £3  an  hour. 

On  Europe,  the  CBI  is  call- 
ing for  all  options  to  be  left 
open,  including  joining  the 
single  currency  in  the  Erst 
wave.  It  will  not  be  issue  a 
line  on  whether  the  UK 
should  sign  up  for  monetary 
union  until  the  middle  of  next 
year,  after  the  election. 
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The  haircuts  that  could  gel  with  the  voters 


NEWS  3 


Thinning  majority?  How  to  stay  ahead  in  style 


* BHa,rdresser  of  the  Year  Damien  Carney  runs  a celebrity  salon  in  Covent  Garden.  His  regular  clients  include 
j.  „?ne5)  Horrocks,  and  supermodel  Karen  Mulder.  Here,  he  scrutinises  the  hairstyles  of  Tony  Blair,  Robin  Cook, 

Major  and  Michael  Heseltine,  and  suggests  some  radical,  follically  challenging  alternatives.  LUKE  HARDING  reports. 


Blair  admits  bald 
facts  as  stylists 
tackle  gender  gap 


Michael  White 
and  Rebecca  SmKhers 


Tony  blair  rmaiiy 

admitted  yesterdav 
that  he  is  losing  his 
hair,  but  only  to 
rebut  allegations  that 
fie  is  restyling  it  to  avoid  los- 
ing votes  as  well. 

The  Labour  leader's  office 
took  the  rare  step  of  issuing  a 
press  release  containing  "be- 
fore and  after"  photos  of  Mr 
Blair  (actually  the  same  pic- 
ture) to  deride  a report  in  the 
Financial  Times  under  the 
headline  "Blair  woos  women 
voters  with  new  hairstvle” 

The  newspaper,  which  last 
night  stood  by  its  storv 
reported  that  Mr  Blair's 
"bouffant  hairstyle"  was  one 
reason  why  he  was  less  popu- 
lar than  John  Major  among 
female  voters. 

Historically  Labour  polls 
better  among  men.  a “gender 
gap”  the  once-macho  party 
has  fought  to  narrow.  The  9 
per  cent  gap  in  the  1992  elec- 
tion was  entirely  due  to  over- 
55s.  officials  said  last  night, 
and  had  now  been  closed. 
Women's  groups  doubt  it. 

It  was  after  focus  group 
research  on  this  key  issue, 
the  FT  reported,  that  Mr  Blah- 
decided  to  make  his  language 
more  women-friendly  and  to 
be  seen  in  more  feminine  en- 
vironments. He  was  also  "flat- 
tening” his  hairstyle. 

TV  archivists  could  find  lit- 
tle evidence  of  it  last  night, 
though  43-year-old  Air  Blair's 
admission,  “my  problem  is 
not  changing  my  hair,  H's 
keeping  it,”  Is  evident  on  film. 
It  Is  receding  from  the  front 
rather  than  suffering  a monk- 
ish attack  from  the  back. 

Bad-hair-day  stories  have 
troubled  other  politicians,  In- 
cluding President  Clinton 
(who  remains  popular  with 
women  voters).  Blair  aides 
none  the  less  denounced  what 
one  called  “the  blackest  day 
in  the 'FT’S  proud  history  of 
journalism”.  The  before  and 
after  photos  were  later  issued 
by  Labour’s  "rapid  rebuttal 
unit  (comedy  section)". 


TONY  BLAIR:  “He  looks  generally  OK.  He 
has  got  the  advantage  of  youth.  But  since 
he  became  party  leader  he  haa  lost  quite  a 
lot  of  hair  and  appears  to  have  aged  fairly 
rapidly.”  Marks : 6/10. 

Solution:  “A  sort  ofhip  short  back  and 
sides  a la  Sean  Connery.  It  Is  a style  very 
popular  with  women  and  works  well 
regardless  of  age.  He  needs  to  lose  some 
hair  around  the  sides  and  the  top. 


'Wi 


MICHAEL  HESELTINE:  “He  has  a sort  of 
GQish  look  for  his  age  group.  His  hair  is 
striking,  quite  long  on  the  top  and  very 
long  everywhere  else. ” Marks:  7/10. 

Solution:  “He  needs  to  get  his  eyebrows 
plucked.  They  have  to  be  cut  down.  At  the 
moment  they  are  ridiculously  bushy. 

“BQ8  hair  is  halfway  there  but  it  needs  a 
bit  of  a tweak.  I would  suggest  keeping  the 
same  style  but  chopping  a lot  off  the 
length." 


ROBIN  COOK:  “The  texture  ofhis  hair  is  a 
bit  like  Arthur  ScargilL's.  He  has  mad. 
unruly  hair  and  sometimes  looks  as  if  he 
has  been  dragged  through  a bush  several 
times.”  Marks:  4/10. 

Solution:  “He  could  benefit  from  using 
some  styling  products.  Generally  the  effect 
of  a beard  is  to  accentuate  the  face.  If  you 
ha  ve  hair  like  his  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  for  short  hair  closely  cropped.” 


JOHN  MAJOR:  “Pretty  OK.  He  has  grey 

hair  and  a grey  skin  complexion  and  they 
blood  rather  well  into  one  another.  He  plays 
safe  by  covering  Ms  ears.”  Marks:  6/10. 

Solution:  “He  would  look  sharper  by  having 
the  hair  cut  away  from  his  face.  He  should 
go  to  a trendy  salon  and  have  it  layered  on 
the  top.  He  could  also  benefit  from  a bit  of 
geL  If  Norma  were  then  to  ruffle  his  hair  a 
bit,  he  might  even  look.  er.  sexy.” 

ARTISTS  IMPPESSON8:  HZ  COULDWELL 
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There  is.  however,  a core 
problem  familiar  to  politi- 
cians since  the  age  of  TV  poli- 
tics began  with  Jack  Kennedy 
in  1960.  Except  in  super- 
sophisticated  France,  balding 
candidates  such  as  Neil  Kin- 
nock  tend  lo  lose. 

This  may  be  why  Labour's 
Bryan  Gould  admitted  to 
standing  on  his  head  to  im- 
prove blood  circulation  and 
fight  off  follicle  decay. 

The  very  notion  that 
women  voters  may  be  suscep- 
tible to  the  crimper's  arts  yes- 
terday enraged  female  MPs 
close  to  Mr  Blair,  let  alone 
that  they  had  advised  him  to 
adopt  a "softer"  image  and 
approach. 

"It  is  outrageous  and  com- 
pletely instilling  to  even  sug- 
gest that  the  role  of  Labour's 
women  MPs  is  to  advise  Tony 
Blair  on  his  hairstyle,”  one 
frontbencher  said.  "And  even 
more  worrying  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  women  are  more  in- 
terested in  'soft'  than  serious 
issues." 

Helen  Wilkinson,  project  di- 
rector of  the  cross-pa rty 
th ink- tank  Demos  and  an  ex- 
pert on  gender  and  genera- 
tional shifts  in  women's  atti- 
tudes. said  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  marked  decline  in  Mr 
Blair's  support  among  women 
since  March  might  be  his 
transition  from  Batnbi  to 
Stalin. 

“This  has  been  a very  tough 
year  for  Mr  Blair.  It  could  be 
that  women  are  not  very 
happy  with  the  defensive 
image  he  has  been  projecting 
while  he  has  been  tackling 
the  internal  divisions  within 
his  party,"  she  said. 

Mary-Ann  Stephenson,  or 
the  womens'  equality  group 
Fawcett  insisted  that  the  gen- 
der gap  exists,  and  that  it  is 
also  related  to  age.  “Labour's 
largest  poll  lead  is  among 
women  aged  18  to  24.  and  its 
smallest  lead  amongst  women 
over  55.  But  what  all  the  par 
ties  need  to  be  worried  about 
is  the  23  per  cent  of  women 
who  have  no  idea  yet  how 
they  are  going  to  vote.” 

Blair's  bad  hair  day;  page  9 
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WOMEN  who  smoke 
heavily  could  be  up  to 
four  times  as  likely  to 
develop  breast  cancer,  accord- 
ing to  research  that  claims, 
for  the  first  time,  a link  be- 
tween cigarettes  and  the 
disease. 

American  scientists  say 
women  smoking  more  than  20 
cigarettes  a day  who  also 
have  damage  to  a gene  that 
neutralises  cancer-inducing 
chemicals  in  tobacco  smoke 
are  at  significant  risk. 

But  last  night  a leading 
British  cancer  expert  Profes- 
sor Richard  Peto,  cast  doubt 
on  the  findings,  which  could 
offer  hope  that  some  of  the 
25.000  women  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  in  Britain  each, 
year  could  take  preventive 
action.  ... 

"Just  for  once,  smoking  is 
being  accused  of  something 
that  it  doesn't  do,”  he  said. 

The  American  researchers 
compared  324  New  York 
women  suffering  from  breast 
cancer  with  327  healthy  city 
women-  In  the  smokers  who 
also  had  the  deformed  gene  — 
which  occurs  naturally,  at 

rates  of  between  10  and;50 
oer  cent  of  women,  depending 
Sn  race  - cancer  was  four 

times  ns  common.  . 

The  study,  b.v  res^rcbera 
at  toe  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute near  Washington  DC, 
S’ the  National  Center  for 
Toxicological  Resear cb.m 

Jefferson.  Arkansas,  te  the 
latest  to  sugeest  a P083^ 
cause  for  breast  amtxr. 

In  the  past  it  has  t*en 
linked  to  eating  too  much  tot, 
hormone  replacement  ther- 


apy, oral  contraceptives  and 
radiation.  But,  with  the 
claimed  link  with  a natural 
mutation  found  in  up  to  half 
of  white  women,  35  per  cent  of 
African-Americans,  20  per 
cent  of  Chinese  and  10  per 
cent  of  Asians,  the  new 
research  Is  the  first  to  suggest 
a genetic  susceptibility^ 

A report  on  the  work,  due 
to  be  published  in  the  Journal 
I of  the  American  Medical 
Association  next  week,  ap- 
pears today  in  New  Scientist 
magazine. 

But  Professor  Peto.  codi- 
rector of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund's  cancer  stud- 
ies unit  in  Oxford,  said: 
"Tobacco  kills  half  of  all  regu- 
lar smokers  and  is  tor  and 
away  the  most  important 
cause  of  cancer  in  women,  but 
it  doesn't  have  much  effect  on 
breast  cancer.  These  new 
results  must  be  largely  due  to 
the  play  of  chance." 

If  the  link  to  smoking  is 
confirmed,  however,  it  will  be 
the  latest  breakthrough  in  a 
series  that  have  offered  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease in  recent  months. 

One  team  of  US  scientists 
suggested  last  month  that 
undergoing  an  abortion  in- 
creased toe  chances  of  breast 
cancer  by  30  per  cent,  though 

UK  groups  were  sceptical. 

Also  last  month,  further 
work  in  America  was  claimed 
as  conclusive  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral link  between  smoking 
and  cancer.  Scientists 
claimed  they  had  found  how 
tobacco  smoke  caused  the 
Changes  that  provoked  muta- 
tions in  the  genes  — again 
preventing  their  anti-cancer 
role  — and  allowing  tumours 
to  develop  in  the  lung. 


THE  SALE  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  handwritten 
speeches-  and  letters,  said  to 
equal  toe  greatest  prime  min- 
isterial collections,  was  in 
jeopardy  last  night  alter  pres- 
sure from  the  trojan  govern- 
ment and  the  charitable  trust 
charged  with  looking  after 
the  Gandhi  archive. 

Ventoi  pa  ram  KaTyanam  the 
previous  owner  of -the  docu- 
ments. sent  a tox  to  Phillips  on 
Tuesday  saying  be  did  not 
want  the  sale,  which  Phillips 
has  described  as  outstanding, 
to  go  ahead.  » 

Mr  Kalyanam,  who  was  one 
of  Gandhi's  secretaries  in  the 
1940s  and  has  looked  after  the 
documents  for  nearly  50 
years,  said  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  .from  the  auction 
after  the  Navjeevan  Trust, 
which  owns  the  rights  to 
Gandhi's  work,  said  it  had  not 
been  consulted. 

The  Indian  government, 
concerned  that  the  papers 
could  be  lost  to  America, 
backed  the  trust  The  deputy 
director  of  the  Nehru  Memo- 
rial Museum  in  New  Delhi 


visited  Mr  Kalyanam  in 
Madras  to  persuade  him  that 
the  papers  should  be  given  to 
India’s  national  archive. 

Tbe  documents.  which  have 
been  valued  at  £1  mill  Inn, 
inrhide  Gandhi's  thoughts  OH 
independence,  partition  and 
the  inter-communal  violence 
which  threatened  to  engulf 
Tnitia. 

They  were  discovered  in  a 
suitcase  which  Mr  Kalyanam 
had  kept  since  he  worked  for 
Gandhi.  Many  are  written 
with  a reed  pen.  which 
Gandhi  preferred  to  Western 
fountain  pens,  on  the  backs  of 
envelopes  and  on  scraps  of 
paper. 

“I  was  told  that  these  old 
scribbles  might  be  wortb 
something  in  Europe,”  said 
Mr  Kalyanam,  who  is  in  his 
seventies. 

In  January  he  gave  to 
a Hindu  organisation  in 
Hawaii  which  said  the  sale 
would  fond  a temple  on  the 
island  of  Kauia.  The  organisa- 
tion has  yet  to  respond  to  the 
request  for  the  sale  to  be  can- 
celled and  John  Parsons,  Phil- 
lips’s company  secretary,  said 
the  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  Its  lawyers. 
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Labour  lead  cut  to  1 3 points 


continued  firom  page  1 
The  swing  to  the  Conserva- 
tives is  nevertheless  under- 
lined in  ICM’s  unadjusted 
figures.  These  results  show  a 
sharper- swing  to  the  Tories, 
i with  Labour  on  48  per  cent 
| (down  6 points  from  October). 
Conservatives  33  (up  6),  Lib- 
I eral  Democrats  15  (no 
change),  and  others  4 (down 
1).  The.  unadjusted  Labour 
lead  this  month  is  15  points 
[ (down  32).  Ibis  is  Labour’s 
lowest  unadjusted  lead  for 
three  years. 

There  is  further  good  news 
for  toe  Conservatives  in  vot- 


ers’ views  on  the  economy. 
Labour’s  lead  as  the  party 
which  has  the  best  policies 

for  dealing  with  the  economy 
has  been  cut  from  15  points  In 
October  to  six  points  in  No- 
vember, giving  the  Chancel- 
lor the  ideal  platform  on 
which  to  consolidate  the  pro- 
Tory  trend  on  Budget  Day. 

• ICM  interviewed  a random 

sample  of  1,202  adult§  aged  18 

and  over  by  telephone  be- 
tween November  1-2.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  across 
the  country  and  the  results 
have  been  weighted  to  the 
profile  of  all  adults. 


O 


carah.  52.  and  married  for  20  years  to  a wealthy 
businessman  who  left  herfor  his  secretary  in  1994, 
cannot  be  photographed.or  named  because  she.is  afraid 
that  her  ex  would  cut  the  maintenance  if  she  spoke  out. 

Inanna  Moorhead  meets  members  of  the  real  First  Wives  Club 
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News  in  brief 


Health  staff  cleared 
over  care  for  killer 

MEDICAL  staff  were  yesterday  cleared  of  blame  over  their 
treatment  of  psychopath  Richard  Burton,  who  stabbed  his 
landlady  to  death  while  undergoing  care  in  the  community. 

Burton,  killed  Janice  Symons  in  her  Leicester  home  in  May  last 
year.  He  later  admitted  manslaughter  with  diminished  respon- 
sibility at  Leicester  crown  court  and  In  July  last  year  was  sent 
to  Rampton  high  security  hospital  indefinitely. 

Leicestershire  health  authority  commissioned  an  Indepen- 
dent Inquiry  into  the  case  and  its  report,  published  yesterday, 
cleared  medical  staff  of  responsibility. 

During  his  trial  it  emerged  that  Burton,  who  had  been  treated 
for  mental  illness  since  1983,  had  a severe  psychopathic  person- 
ality disorder.  But  the  report  said  no  one  at  the  time  considered 
him  a danger  to  others.  However.  Mrs  Symons  was  not  told  that 
Burton  had  been  receiving  treatment  and  her  relatives  today 
dismissed  the  findings  and  warned  they  would  now  consider  • 
taking  ftirther  action. 


Welsh  drinkers  optimistic 

the  wets  were  last  night  cautiously  optimistic  about  defeating 
the  dries  in  the  final  showdown  of  the  battle  for  the  soul  of the 
Welsh  Sunday.  Yesterday  more  than  90.000  north  Welsh  voters 
were  invited  to  register  an  answer  to  the  question:  “Are  you  for  or 
against  the  opening  of  licensed  premises  in  the  county  of  Gwyn- 
edd on  S undays  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor?" 

The  whole  of  Wales  was  dry  on  Sundays  for  115  years.  But  in 
2961  local  raferendums.  held  every  seven  years,  were  introduced 
and  since  then  the  whole  of  Wales  apart  from  a section  erf- 
Gwynedd  has  voted  to  become  wet  The  Government  has  decreed 
that  the  latest  vote  will  be  binding  for  ever. — David  Ward 


Falklands  war  enemies  meet 

OU3  enemies  from  the  Falklands  conflict  were  reconciled  yester- 
day as  the  Argentine  general  Martin  Balza,  who  spent  two  weeks 
as  a prisoner  of  war  in  1982,  shook  hands  in  London  with  the 

British  commander  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore.  The  Argentine 
general  had  asked  to  interrupt  his  official  visit  to  the  UK — the" 
Erst  at  this  level  since  the  war  ended — to  meet  the  man  who 
defeated  him  — - David  FairhaU 


US  police  in  murder  hunt 

POLICE  in  the  United  States  are  bunting  a gunman  believed  to 
have  shot  dead  a British  man  and  a woman.  James  Hancox,  aged 
32,  from  Gloucestershire,  and  the  woman  were  killed  in  Pahrump, 
Nevada,  at  the  weekend,  police  said.  Sgt  Bill  Becht  said:  “He  met 
his  girlfriend,  or  a girl,  at  the  bar.  They  went  to  her  residence,  and 
an  ex-boyfriend  showed  up  there  some  time  after  they  arrived 
hnmp,  and  broke  Into  the  residence,  firing  numerous  rounds  into 
both  her  and  him." 


Customs  seize  bootleg  vodka 

CUSTOMS  officers  have  seized  50  litres  trfboofleg  vodka  from 
Russian  factory  ships  anchored  on  the  south  coast  which  officials 
say  is  so  strong  it  can  turn  drinkers  blind. 

The  Russian  home-brew  was  stored  in  bottles  bearing  the  label 
■Russlya  Vodka' and  customs  officers  fear  some  of  it  may  have 
been  psssed  on  to  locals  buying  cheap  drinks  for  Christmas.  The 
haul  was  discovered  on  board  one  of  the  ships  anchored  in 
Weymouth  Bay.  Dorset,  and  is  being  analysed  by  government 
scientists  at  a laboratory  in  Portsmouth. 


1 53mph  man  back  in  trouble 

A MOTORIST  jailed  after  he  set  a British  record  for  speeding  an  a 
motorway  of  153  mph  has  admitted  driving  while  disqualified 
Achilla  Mazzotta.  aged  32,  from  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  was  clocked 
travelling  at  1539  mph  in  his  BMW  on  the  M4  in  November  1993. 
Be  was  jailed  for  six  months  and  banned  from  driving  until  1998. 
Now  Mazzotta  has  pleaded  guilty  to  a charge  of  driving  while 
disqualified  when  he  appeared  before  magistrates  at  Swindon 
yesterday  after  being  spotted  behind  the  wheel  of  a Mini  Metro. 


Blair  will  get 
a tough 
backroom 
fixer  with 
the  looks  of 
a choirboy 

Kan  Katz  on  Bill  Clinton’s  comeback  kid 


WHEN  the  romantic 
comedy  The  Amer- 
ican President 
began  playing  last 
year,  even  the  least  politically 
attuned  cinemagoers  realised 
instantly  that  the  character 
played  by  Michael  J Fox  was 
based  on  President  Clinton’s 
close  adviser,  George 
Stephanopoulos. 

The  White  House  aide  por- 
trayed by  Mr  Fox  was  clever, 
dashing  and  short —just  like 

Mr  Stephanopoulos.  Both  fret- 
ted constantly,  enjoyed  unri- 
valled access  to  the  President 
and  were  among  the  most  left- 
leaning  members  of  the  White 
House  inner  circle. 

Five  years  after  he  shot  to 
prominence  as  the  telegenic 
and  unflappable  communica- 
tions director  of  Bill  Clinton's 
1992  presidential  campaign, 
the  35-year-old  White  House 
aide  is  a singular  figure  on 
the  American  political  scene: 
a “back  room"  operative  who 
is  more  famous  than  many  of 
the  country’s  most  prominent 
elected  politicians. 

The  inspiration  for  the  nar- 
rator of  the  best -selling  novel 
Primary  Colors,  as  well  as  the 
adviser  played  by  Mr  Fox.  he 
occupies  a space  in  American 
public  life  somewhere  be- 
tween Washington  and  Holly- 
wood, attracting  fan  mall  and 
crowds  of  admirers  wherever 
he  speaks. 

More  than  anyone  else.  Mr 
Stephanopoulos  came  to  sym- 
bolise file  youthful  energy 
and  exuberance  of  the  1992 
Clinton  campaign  — and  then 
the  ineptitude  and  arrogance 
of  its  inexperienced  personnel 
as  they  grappled  with  the  de- 
mands of  running  the  White 
House. 

Though  his  demise  has 
been  frequently  predicted.  Mr 
Stephanopoulos  has  shown 
remarkable  durability,  out- 
lasting all  the  other  members 


of  the  1992  Clinton  campaign 
“War  Room"  and  remaining 
the  closest  adviser  to  both  Mr 
Clinton  and  his  wife,  both  of 
whom  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely fond  of  him. 

He  is  regarded  as  a left- 
leaning  Democrat,  but  played 
a large  part  in  repackaging 
President  Clinton  as  a cen- 
trist after  the  drubbing  suf- 
fered by  the  Democratic  Party 
during  the  1992  mid-term 
elections. 

T.ikp  Tony  Blair,  he  is  in- 
tensely religious,  a forth  ac- 
quired from  his  Gather  and 
grandfather,  both  Greek  Or- 
thodox priests.  Growing  up  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr  Stephan- 
opoulos  flirted  with  the 
priesthood  before  beading  for 
Washington  where  he  served 
as  a congressional  aide 
through  most  of  the  Reagan 
years. 

He  cut  his  campaign  teeth 
on  Michael  Dukakis’s  disas- 
trous 1988  presidential  bid, 
before  being  signed  up  by  Mr 
Clinton,  then  the  little-known 
governor  of  Arkansas,  in  1991. 

As  a senior  member  of  the 
“War  Room"  Mr  Stephano- 
poulos served  as  a damage- 
limitation  wizard,  somehow 
finding  ways  to  defuse  the 
scandals  that  threatened  to 
derail  his  campaign  He  also 
masterminded  PR  coups,  such 
as  Mr  Clinton’s  relaxed  ap- 
pearances on  chat  shows  and 
MTV. 

Feted  as  Washington's 
brightest  young  star  after  Mr 
Clinton's  1992  win,  Mr  Ste- 
phanopoulos  was  less  success- 
ful in  his  new  job  as  commu- 
nications director  of  a White 
House  that  was  quickly  under 
attack  over  a succession  of 
policy  bungles. 

As  the  face  of  the  Clinton 
administration  during  the 
daily  White  House  press  brief- 
ings. he  was  criticised  for 
seeming  cocky  and  aggres- 


George  Stephanopoulos.  right,  with  Bill  Clinton  and  the  presidential  counsellor  Mack  McLarty  photograph:  p f ecwtly/katz 


sive.  Suddenly  his  sharp  suits 
and  fashionably  coiffed  mop 
of  dark  hair  seemed  too 
trendy  and  insubstantial. 

Admiring  references  to  his 
gruelling  daily  workout  gave 
way  to  reports  that  he  had 
dumped  his  longtime  girl- 
friend for  the  movie  actress, 
Jennifer  Grey. 

When  he  was  moved  from 
the  job  of  White  House 
spokesman  to  an  ill-defined 
role  as  senior  adviser  after 
less  than  six  months;  many 
predicted  his  star  was  on  the 
wane.  But  he  continued  to  en- 
joy unrivalled  access  to  the 
President,  putting  in  13-hour 
days  in  a little  office  abutting 
the  Oval  Office. 

In  a recent  Interview,  Mr 
Stephanopoulos  described  his 
role  in  the  Clinton  White 


House:  “I  give  advice.  We 
have  a series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  day.  What  I 
try  to  do  is  to  pay  attention  to 
the  intersection  of  the  policy 
proposal,  the  press  and  the 
political  consequences.” 

Despite  his  choirboy  looks, 
fnTiPflgn*M;  describe  him  as  a 
political  tough  who  can  hold 
his  own  in  any  backroom 
scrap.  When  political  hired 
gun  Dick  Morris  vied  with 
him  for  the  President's  favour 
after  the  2994  electoral  disas- 
ter, Mr  Stephanopoulos  even- 
tually prevailed. 

After  Mr  Morris  pressed  for 
President  Clinton  to  launch  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars 
following  the  discovery  of 
signs  of  life  in  a meteor.  Mr 
Stephanopoulos  acidly 
opened  a meeting  by  an- 


nouncing that  he  had  good 
and  bad  news  for  his  rival. 
The  good  news  was  that  there 
would  be  a manned  mission, 
the  bad  news  was  that- Mr 
Morris  would  be  the  man. 

Though  he  has  served  as  an 
effective  proxy  for  Mr  Clinton 
during  the  1992  campaign,  ap- 
pearing at  countless  fund- 
raisers and  rallies,  colleagues 
say  Mr  Stephanopoulos's 
greatest  skill  is  in  packaging 
potentially  unpopular  poli- 
cies and  countering  the 
attacks  of  political  opponents. 

He  was  credited  with  devis- 
ing the  President's  "mend, 
don't  end"  policy,  which  pre- 
served most  goverment  affir- 
mative action  programmes  in 
the  face  of  a widespread  pub- 
lic revolt  against  the  idea  of 
positive  discrimination. 


He  also  won  plaudits  for 
masterminding  the  White 
House's  effort  to  paint  Repub- 
lican leaders  as  irresponsible 
extremists  after  a stand-off 
over  the  budget  led  to  closure 
of  the  federal  government. 

. Announcing  his  decision  to 
leave  the  White  House  early 
in  President  Clinton's  second 
term.  Mr  Stephanopoulos  said 
he  was  physically  exhausted: 
“I've  had  a great  run,  a great 
ride,  but  it  feels  like  I'm  done 
...  I can't  do  it  any  more." 

Like  President  Clinton.  Mr 
Stephanopoulos  won  a 
Rhodes  scholarship  to  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  political 
theology.  A wrestler  and  soc- 
cer player  at  college,  he  was 
enthusiastic  about  English 
football  but  said  he  found 
English  women  "cold". 


Hard-up  UK  citizens  fall  below 
European  Union  poverty  line 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


I EARLY  one  household 
[in  six  in  Britain  is  Uv- 
ling  below  the  poverty 
line,  putting  the  country  on  a 
par  with  some  of  the  poorest 
states  in  the  European  Union, 
according  to  a report  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

It  says  Britain  is  investing 
less  In  its  regions  than  other 
EU  countries,  that  employ- 
ment growth  in  old  industrial 
regions  such  as  South  York- 
shire and  the  West  Midlands 
is  among  the  most  sluggish  in 
Europe  and  that  productivity 
is  low. 

The  Cohesion  Report,  pub- 
lished by  the  European  Com- 
mission In  Brussels,  was  in- 
tended to  highlight  the 
progress  made  across  the  EU 
to  even  out  regional  dispari- 
ties between  rich  and  poor 
areas,  but  it  also  showed  that 
income  differences  within 


member  states  have  remained 
largely  unchanged  over  the 
past  10  years. 

Between  the  richest  and 
poorest  member  states,  the 
gap  in  wealth  has  diminished, 
with  the  ElTs  poorest  states, 
Ireland.  Greece,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  showing  gains  in 
per  capita  income  from  about 
two-thirds  to  three  quarters 
of  average  European  incomes. 

The  commission  has  fought 
shy  however  of  suggesting 
that  EU  regional  aid  to  Ire- 
land and  Portugal  should  be 
reduced. 

Monika  Wulf-Mathies,  the 
German  regional  policy  com- 
missioner, said:  “The  EU*s 
structural  policies  do  work  in 
narrowing  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  but  there  is  still 
a lot  to  be  done." 

The  figures  show  that 
whereas  other  European 
states  pump  money  into  their 
regions,  the  process  is 
reversed  in  Britain,  despite 


‘Guilty’  Britons 
told  to  enjoy  life 


Sarah  Boseley 


WE  BRITISH  are  a plea- 
sure-loving nation, 
revelling  in  sex, 
music,  wine,  chocolate  and 
the  odd  cigar,  but  we  are 
undermining  our  health  by 
feeling  guilty  about  it  accord- 
ing to  a report  from  an  inter- 
national group  of  scientists 
published  yesterday. 

David  Warburton,  head  of 
Psychopharmacology  at  Read- 
ing university,  claimed  that 
pleasure,  in  moderation,  was 
good  for  health  — and  guilt  is 
not. 

In  a survey  or  European  at- 
titudes compiled  by  Professor 
Warburton,  the  United  King- 
dom came  second  In  the  plea- 
sure league,  but  third  in  the 
guilt  league  out  of  eight 
countries  where  attitudes 
were  polled-  Most  laid-back 
were  the  Dutch,  who  enjoyed 
themselves  the  most  and  felt 
the  least  guilt. 

Professor  Warburton  Is 
founder  of  a group  of  some  60 


the  Government’s  lip-service 
to  the  principle  of  devolving 
authority. 

The  report  points  up  a com- 
parison between  Britanny 
and  East  Anglia,  which  have 
similar  levels  of  prosperity- 
while  the  French  government 
donates  the  equivalent  of 
three  per  cent  of  Britanny' s 
gross  domestic  product  to  the 
region.  East  Anglia  transfers 
three  per  cent  of  Its  GDP  to 
the  state.  On  poverty  — de- 
fined as  households  having 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
national  average  income  — 
Britain  fares  among  the  worst 
of  the  EU  states. 

It  has  about  17  per  cent  of 
all  households  on  or  below 
the  poverty  line  — the  same 
as  Spain  and  only  a little 
ahead  of  Greece  and  Italy  — 
way  behind  Germany  <11  per 
cent)  or  the  Benelux 
countries  (five  per  cent). 

The  report  brackets  British 
income  in  some  regions  with 


the  peasant  economies  of 
southern  Europe  and  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  the  “rust  belt" 
of  the  former  Eastern  bloc.  It 
states:  “Income  per  head  Is 
below  average  in  all  the 
southern  peripheral  Mediter- 
ranean regions  as  well  as 
...  in  Ireland  and  parts  of  the 
UK." 

But  it  acknowledges  that 
unemployment  has  declined 
In  Britain  — which  no  longer 
features  among  the  list  of  the 
25  worst  regional  blackspots 
as  it  did  In  1983  when  no  less 
than  eight  of  the  ETTs  worst 
areas  were  in  Britain. 

• Leaders  of  the  European 
Parliament  in  Brussels  met 
last  night  to  discuss  urgent 
reforms  to  stop  the  abuse  by 
MEPs  of  expenses  and  allow- 
ances. Public  concern  has 
coounbted  over  the  payments 
claimed  by  MEPs  for  their 
monthly  visits  to  parliamen- 
tary sessions  in  Brussels  and 
Strasbourg. 


A little  of  what  you  fancy.. 


scientists  worldwide  with  the 
tongue-in-cheek  acronym  of 
Arise  — the  Association  for 
Research  into  the  Science  of 
Enjoyment.  But  the  science  is 
serious,  he  says.  Enjoyment 
relieves  stress  and  enhances 
the  immune  system,  they 
have  found,  while  guilt  is  po- 
tentially damaging. 

“In  its  extreme,  guilt  can 
impair  attentiveness  making 

people  forgetful  and  more 
prone  to  error,”  he  said. 
“Chronic  guilt  can  induce 
stress  and  depression  which 
could  lead  to  eating  disorders 
and  contribute  to  infection, 
ulcers,  heart  problems  and 
even  brain  damage." 

Those  activities  people  feel 
most  guilty  about  are  the  lack 
of  sport  and  exercise,  cakes 
and  Ice  cream,  smoking  and 
eating  chocolate.  In  the 
“second  division”  come  beer, 
wine  and  spirits,  shopping  for 
pleasure.  TV  and  videos.  In 
the  third  division  are  red 
meat,  sex,  cheese,  cream  and 
butter,  eating  out  and  tea  and 
coffee. 
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British  Medical  Association  defines  limits  of  doctors’  duties 

GPs’  leaders  call  for  extra  pay 
to  cover  care  for  the  elderly 


David  BrtraSo,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


LEADERS  of  36.000  family 
doctors  yesterday  ad- 
vised them  to  refuse  to 
take  on  any  new  elderly  pa- 
tients in  care  homes  unless 
they  are  paid  extra. 

The  move,  which  could 
eventually  affect  500,000 
people  in  care  homes,  came  as 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion drew  a line  around  what 
it  considers  general  practitio- 
ners are  contactually 
required  to  do,  and  set  out 
more  than  80  examples  of 
"non-core”  tasks  for  which  it 
says  they  should  seek  addi- 
tional payment. 

The  association  issued 
every  GP.wtth proforma  let- 
ters to  send  to  health  authori- 
ties and  care  homes,  giving 
notice  of  intent  to  stop  doing 
non-core  duties,  including 
treatment  of  new  home 
residents. 

Ian  Bogle,  chairman  of  the 
BMA’s  GPs’  committee,  said 
authorities  should  be  given 
plenty  of  notice  of  such 
action.  But  it  would  "not  be 
unreasonable"  to  expect  them 
to  have  alternative  arrange- 


ments in  place  by  April  l. 

The  charity  Age  Concern 
expressed  alarm  at  the  devel- 
opment A spokesman  said: 
"Older  people  are  yet  again 
being  targeted  in  the  search 
for  solutions  to  funding 
problems." 

The  BMA's  move  — on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  royal  assent  to  the  act 
that  created  the  NHS  — has 
shocked  the  Department  of 
Health,  which  was  told  about 
it  only  late  on  Tuesday  and 
which  thought  it  had  estab- 
lished a dialogue  with  the 
medical  profession  on  devel- 
oping primary  care. 

A department  spokesman 
said:  “We  are  in  discussion 
with  the  profession  on  how 
services  will  be  delivered  by 
family  doctors  in  future.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  primary  care 
development  programme. *’ 

The  BMA  says  it  has  been 
forced  to  act  by  the  growing 

trend  of  hospitals  passing  the 
burden  — and  costs  — of  care 
to  GPs,  who  have  an  open- 
ended  contract.  By  defining 


core  services,  it  will  protect 
the  essential  family  doctor 
service  from  erosion  by  new 
expectations  of  it  in  areas 
such  as  minor  surgery,  com- 


GCHQ  staff  association  ‘not 
an  independent  trade  union’ 


THE  Government  faces 
renewed  international 
criticism  of  its  ban  on  unions 
at  the  electronic  spying  cen- 
tre GCHQ  after  the  “sweet- 
heart" staff  federation  was 
yesterday  refused  a certifi- 
cate of  Independence  by  the 
Government-appointed  trade 
union  certification  officer, 
writes  Seumns  Milne. 

The  surprise  ruling  follows 
a government  attempt  to  head 
off  condemnation  by  the  in- 
ternational Labour  Organisa- 
tion earlier  this  year  by  lift- 
ing the  GCHQ  director’s  veto 
over  the  federation’s 
leadership. 

But  Ted  Whybrew,  the  cer- 
tification officer,  found  that 
the  federation — set  up  by  the 
Government  after  trade  union 
membership  was  banned  at 
GCHQ  in  1984  — could  still 


not  be  described  as  free  of  in- 
terference or  domination  by 
the  employer. 

The  federation  * was  jtffti 
restricted  to  GCHQ  employ- 
ees, he  said,  blocked  from  out- 
side affiliations  and  links, 
banned  from  taking  indus- 
trial action,  dependent  on  em- 
ployer-provided facilities  and 
its  members  had  restricted 
access  to  industrial  tribunals. 

The  finding  will  ease  pres- 
sure on  Labour,  which  is  pub- 
licly committed  to  restoring 
full  union  rights  at  GCHQ, 
bnt  made  clear  earlier  fills 
year  that  it  might  recognise 
the  staff  federation  if  it  was 
registered  as  an  independent 
trade  union. 

The  federation  is  thought  to 
have  around  2*>00  members 
out  of  the  5,500  civilians  now 
working  at  GCHQ. 


plex  drug  therapies  and  care 
of  severely  mentally  iLl 
people. 

Critics,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  see  the  move  as  a thinly- 
veiled  attempt  to  get  extra 
payments  for  GPs  for.  all 
future  service  developments 
— and  many  that  have  al- 
ready taken  place. 

The  pay  structure  for  GPs 
is  complex,  but  designed  to 
give  them  an  average  net 
remuneration  of  £44,770. 
Some  have  already  negotiated 
contracts  with  their  local 
health  authorities  for  extra 
pay  for  tasks  formerly  under- 
taken by  hospitals. 

The  most  contentious  of  the 
BMA’s  ideas  is  that  GPs 
should  withdraw  from  caring 
for  people  in  nursing  and  resi- 
dential homes,  continuing  to 
treat  people  already  on  then- 
practice  lists  but  refusing  any 
further  registrations  without 
special  payment. 

Dr  Bogle  said  the  elderly 
residents  of  such  homes 
would  in  the  past  have  been 
cared  for  on  hospital  geriatric 
wards. 

They  had  high  levels  of  de- 
pendency and  high  costs 
which  had  been  shunted  into 
file  primary-care  sector. 


“They  require  an  approach 
that  resembles  the  old  ward 
rounds  in  hospitals. 

"General  practice  is  not 
geared  up  to  cope  with  this 
demand.” 

However,  Dr  Bogle  said, 
GPs  could  tender  for  con- 
tracts to  supply  services  to 
care  homes  if  they  felt  they 
had  the  necessary  experience 
and  if  the  contract  Income 
would  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue providing  full  core  ser- 
vices to  their  registered 
patients. 

Chris  Vellenoweth,  for  the 
National  Association  of 
Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts,  said  care  home  resi- 
dents had  the  same  right  as 
every  other  citizen  to  register 
with  a GP. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  right 
can  be  extinguished  by  a view 
being  taken  by  a particular 
group  of  interests.” 

However,  the  Age  Concern 
spokesman  warned  : “If 
health  authority  contracts  for 
GP  care  in  residential  and 
nursing  homes  are  not  In 
place  in  time,  here  is  a real 
risk  that  older  people  will  end 
up  in  hospitals  if  home  man- 
agers have  nowhere  else  to 
turn.” 


Mini-mice  offer  prospect  of 
longer  lives  to  shorter  people 


SHORTIES  may  have  the 
last  laugh  according  to 
research  which  suggests  a 
link  between  small  size  and 
long  life  expectancy. 

Scientists  in  America  have 
found  that  dwarf  mice  with  a 
hormone  deficiency  live  up  to 
twice  as  long  as  normal  s bed 
ones  — and  the  reason  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lack  of  growth 
hormone. 

In  other  studies  mice  with 
too  much  growth  hormone 
have  died  earlier  due  to  pre- 
mature ageing. 

Restricting  calorie  intake 
which  reduces  growth  hor! 
mone  secretion,  has  also  been 

found  to  extend  lifespan  in  ro- 
dents — while  reduced  life- 
pan  has  been  reported  in 
human  patients  with  excess 
growth  hormone  who  suffer 
from  gigantism. 


In  a letter  to  the  science 
journal  Nature.  the 
researchers  led  by  Holly 
Brown-Borg  from  North  Da- 
kota university  wrote:  "Small 
breeds  of  dogs  and  horses 
tend  to  live  longer  than  larger 
breeds,  and  shorter  people 
may  live  longer  than  taller 
people  from  the  same 
Population." 

The  genetically  engineered 
Ames  dwarf  mice  used  in  the 
research  are  m lacing  the  pitu- 
itary cells  which,  produce 
growth  hormone. 

The  team  compared  28  nor- 
mal and  34  dwarf  mice  which 
were  kept  in  the  same  condi- 
tions and  fed  the  same  food. 
They  found  the  dwarfs  lived 
much  longer,  with  a differ- 
ence of  more  than  360  days  for 
males  and  more  than  470  days 
for  females. 
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The  president  is  back  in  charge,  on  paper  at  least 

Surgeon  talks  up 
Yeltsin’s  recovery 


David  Heard  In  Moscow 


RESIDENT  Boris 
Yeltsin,  surprising 
doctors  with  the  pace 

of  his  recovery  after 

quintuple  heart  bypass  sur- 
gery, resumed  Tull  presiden- 
tial duties  yesterday  and 
began  lobbying  doctors  to  let 
him  leave  hospital. 

On  waking  yesterday  at 
6am,  the  patient  signed  a de- 
cree taking  back  the  full  pow- 
ers of  the  presidency,  includ- 
ing control  of  the  nuclear 
button,  which  he  had  surren- 
dered to  his  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  23 
hours  before.  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din said:  "That  means  that 
the  president  is  already  at 
work." 

The  prime  minister  said  he 
then  briefed  the  president  on 
events  that  had  taken  place  in 
Russia  while  the  operation 
was  being  carried  out 

The  American  heart  bypass 
pioneer,  Dr  Michael  DeBakey, 
meanwhile  declared  that  he 
doubted  whether  President 
Yeltsin  could  have  continued 
as  the  leader  of  Russia  for 
much  longer  had  he  not  had 
the  operation. 

Dr  DeBakey  said  that  when 
be  examined  Mr  Yeltsin  for 
the  first  time  in  September, 
his  heart  was  only  working  at 
20  per  cent  efficiency.  “He 
was  Incapacitated,  considera- 
bly incapacitated  ...  He 
couldn't  have  carried  on  for 
much  longer.  Just  working 
two  or  three  hours  a day  at 
the  hospital  was  beginning  to 
exhaust  him.." 


Yesterday  doctors  said  they 
had  bypassed  five  dogged  ar- 
teries around  the  president’s 
heart  This  revelation  showed 
the  extent  of  the  damage  they 
found,  and  cast  doubt  In  Mos- 
cow medical  circles  over  how 
full  a recovery  Mr  Yeltsin 
could  make. 

Dr  DeBakey  was  unambigu- 
ously optimistic,  predicting 
that  the  president  would  be 
back  at  work  in  two  months, 
and  playing  tennis  “within 
three  or  four’’.  He  said  the 


Dr  DeBakey  said 
the  president 
would  be  playing 
tennis  within  three 
or  four  months 

fact  that  the  heart  started 
promptly  after  being  stopped 
for  68  minutes  during  the  sur- 
gery was  “one  of  the  best 
signs  we  have”. . 

Sergei  Y astrzhembsky , the 
presidential  spokesman,  said 
Mr  Yeltsin  was  already  press- 
ing to  leave  the  Cardiology 
Research  Centre,  where  the 
operation  was  performed,  for 
the  elite  Central  Clinical  hos- 
pital, where  he  was  prepared 
for  the  operation,  because  he 
felt  more  at  home  there. 

Mr.  Yastrzhembsky  said 
doctors  would  meet  again 
today  to  discuss  the  move. 

After  meeting  Mr  Yeltsin 
yesterday.  Dr  DeBakey  said 
he  was  delighted  by  his  condi- 


tion and  warned  him  not  to 
take  things  too  fast 

“I  said;  ‘You-  must  be  very 
patient  because  I know  that 
you  want  to  get  going1.  But  I 
said:  ‘You  know  it's  very  im- 
portant that  you  follow  the 

doctors’  instructions'.” 

A medical  bulletin  released 
yesterday  afternoon  said  the 
recovery  process  was  pro- 
ceeding normally  to  line  with 
doctor’s  expectations  and 
without  complications; 

These  statements  create  the 
impression  of  a president  on 
the  mend.  News  of  Mr  Yelt- 
sin’s third  heart  ^ttack  in 
July  created  a major  political 
crisis  and  triggered  a battle 
for  influence  within  the 

Knprnlm 

• The  atmosphere  of 
surrounding  recent  govern- 
ment appointments  did  not 
abate  yesterday  as  the  Jerusa- 
lem Post  confirmed  reports 
that  the  new  deputy  chairman 
of  the  security  council  is  an 
Israeli  citizen. 

Boris  Berezovsky,  a tycoon 
and  cohort  of  the  president’s 
chief  of  staff,  Anatoli  Chu- 
bais, has  promised  to  sue  the 
Russian  newspaper  Izvestia 
for  .breaking  the  story,  but  in 
a television  Interview  did  not 
deny  the  central  claim  that  he 
obtained  dual  citizenship  in 
1993. 

Mr  Berezovsky  said  a cam- 
paign against  his  appoint- 
ment was  anti-Semitic.  But 
the  editor  of  Izvestia  and  its 
chief  reporters  are  Jewish, 
and  say  the  issue  at  stake  is 
whether  the  citizen  of  another 
country  should  have  access  to 
Russia's  security  secrets. 


WORLD  NEWS  5 

France  and  Spain 
urge  5,000-strong 
refugee  aid  force 


ChrislieGreal  in  Gama 
and  Foreign  Staff 


SPAIN  and  Prance  want 
to  send  a multinational 
force  or  at  least  5.000 
troops  to  open  humanitarian 
corridors  for  a million  starv- 
ing refugees  in  Zaire,  the  for- 
eign ministry  said  in  Madrid 
yesterday.  Under  French 
prompting.  United  States  offi- 
cials are  considering  supplv- 
ing  logistics  backup. 

The  plans,  which  will  be 
discussed  by  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  and  John  Major 
at  their  summit  tomorrow, 
are  given  extra  urgency  by  a 
United  Nations  report  accus- 
ing Hutu  extremists  recently 
driven  from  their  bases  in 
eastern  Zaire  of  plotting  to  in- 
vade Rwanda  with  the  back- 
ing of  Zaire.  Kenya  and  un- 
named European  countries. 

French  and  Spanish  leaders 
discussed  the  intervention  at 
a summit  in  Marseille  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  “It  is  a 
concrete  proposal  by  France 
and  Spain.  In  the  first  phase, 
the  troops  will  secure  hu- 
manitarian corridors  for  rood 
and  medicine.’*  said  a spokes- 
man. France  would  send 
about  1.000  troops,  Spain 
would  send  fewer,  and  the 
two  countries  hope  the  US 
and  others  will  contribute  the 
rest  But  no  other  country  has 
committed  itself  to  sending 
troops,  he  said. 

The  UN  report  says  that 
since  fleeing  into  exile  after 
organising  the  genocide  of 
Rwanda's  Tuts  is  more  than 
two  years  ago,  Hutu  fanatics 
have  travelled  freely  on  pass- 
ports provided  by  Zaire.  They 
have  raised  large  amounts  of 
money  by  printing  counter- 
feit US  dollars  in  Kenya  and 
by  collecting  a “war  tax” 
from  the  1.7  million  Rwandan 
refugees  in  Zaire  and  Tanza- 
nia. the  report  claims.  Hie 


money  has  been  used  to  buy 
weapons,  delivered  via  Zaire 
and  Kenya,  in  preparation  for 
an  invasion  of  Rwanda. 

The  report  — by  a commis- 
sion investigating  continuing 
arms  shipments  to  the  former 
Rwandan  army  and  Hutu  mi- 
litias in  breach  of  ail  interna- 
tional embargo  — will  boost 
sympathy  for  Rwanda’s 
thinly-veiled  operation  to 
shut  tbe  sprawling  refugee 
camps  on  its  borders  and  es- 
tablish a buffer  zone  to  keep 
the  extremists  at  bay. 

Although  Rwanda  contin- 
ues to  deny  it  is  backing  the 
rebellion  In  eastern  Zaire, 
there  is  growing  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  including  the 
presence  or  many  Kinyar- 
wanda-speaking insurgents. 

The  commission  is  continu- 
ing to  investigate  claims  that 
an  unidentified  British  com- 
pany transported  arms  to 
Goma,  n main  base  for  Hutu 
extremists  amid  the  sprawl- 
ing refugee  camps  which  fell 
to  rebels  at  the  weekend. 

While  Zaire  and  Tanzania 
are  the  centre  of  military  ac- 
tivity. Nairobi  is  the  heart  of 
the  exiles'  political  and  finan- 
cial organisation,  according 
to  the  report. 

Thousands  of  refugees  are 
escaping  the  bloodshed  in 
eastern  Zaire  by  making  a 
hazardous  -1 5- mile  crossing  of 
I^ke  Tanganyika  in  small 
boats  to  Tanzania,  aid  work- 
ers said  yesterday.  The  UN 
World  Food  Programme  is 
shuttling  supplies  to  the  town 
of  Kigoma.  on  the  Tanzanian 
shore  of  the  lake,  to  Teed  the 
arrivals. 

• South  Africa  has  sus- 
pended a deal  to  supply  arms 
to  the  Rwandan  government 
after  discussions  with 
regional  leaders  and  in  light 
of  reports  of  cross-border  in- 
cursions by  Kigali,  the  for- 
eign affairs  department  in 
Pretoria  said  yesterday. 


News  in  brief 

Algerian  rebels  slit 
3 1 civilians’  throats 

MUSLIM  fundamentalists  killed  31  people  in  an  Algerian  vil- 
lage on  Tuesday  night  security  forces  said.  The  raid  took  place 
in  Sid  el-Kebir,  Blida  province.  30  miles  south  of  Algiers. 

The  interior  minister.  Mustapha  Ben  Mansour,  described  the 
attack,  the  second  in  three  nights,  as  “ignoble  savagery".  The 
victims  were  all  civilians,  he  said.  In  the  previous  attack,  13 
people  had  their  throats  cut  at  the  weekend. 

A statement  carried  by  the  official  Algerian  news  agency 
APS,  said  the  victims  had  been  “assassinated  in  a cowardly 
way" — a phrase  that  has  been  used  in  Algeria  to  describe  the 
cold-blooded  killing  of  victims  by  cutting  their  throats. 

About 50.000 people  have  been  killed  since  January  1992, 
when  the  authorities  cancelled  a general  election  which  the 
Islamic  Salvation  Front  looked  poised  to  win.  — Reuter.  Paris. 


Serbs  blew  up  refugee  homes 


BOSNIAN  Serb  authorities  blew  up  96  Muslim  homes  after  the 
United  Nations  provided  a list  erf  their  refugee  owners  who  had 
applied  to  visit  the  properties.  UN  officials  said  yesterday. 

“The  Serbs  simply  matched  the  96  names  to  96  abandoned 
homes  and  demolished  the  homes,”  said  Kris  Janowski,  the 
spokesman  for  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  Bos- 
nia. “What  is  so  discouraging  is  that  our  effort  to  bring  people 
hank  together  again  was  used  to  cement  ethnic  cleansing." 

The  homes  were  blown  up  on  October  24  near  Prijedor.  in  an 
operation  that  UN  and  Nato  sources  suspect  was  backed  or 
carried  out  by  local  paramilitary  police.  — Reuter.  Sarajevo. 


Nate  Thornton  from  San  Francisco  embraces  Cuban  fellow 
International  Brigades  veteran  Lois  Rubiales  in  Madrid 
yesterday  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  their  arrival  to  fight 
Gen  Franco’s  fascists  In  the  civil  war  photograph-  paul  white 


Iceland  volcano  erupts 

THE  eruption  of  an  Icelandic  volcano  sent  clouds  erf  ash  and 
smoke  soaring  14,000ft  into  the  air  yesterday.  The  unexpected 
eruption  took  place  as  a torrent  of  water  and  ice  poured  from  the 
skies  of  the  glacier  that  covers  the  remote  volcano  in  southeast 
Iceland.  Previous  eruptions  have  produced  a huge  hidden  lake 
that  is  now  spilling  over.  — Reuter.  Reykjavik. 


Rich  man’s  road  causes  rage 

MOTORISTS  prepared  to  spend  nearly  £4  on  a 13-mil?  commuter 
ride  swept  into  Paris  from  the  western  suburhs  yesterday  morn- 
ing on  a near-empty  new  foil  motorway  to  La  Defense  business 
centre. 

The  rest  of  the  east  bound  traffic  stood  immobilised  in  tbe  daily 
snarl-up  on  the  parallel,  toll-free.  A13  motorway  while  drivers 
filmed  against  what  has  been  called  1‘autoroutedes  riches. 

Protests  dogged  the  nine-year  construction  period  of  Paris’s 
first  suburban  toil  way.  The  A14  cost  more  than  £500  million, 
making  it  the  most  expensive  road,  mfiefor-mile,  ever  built  In 
France. 

Tbe  intention  was  to  drain  traffic  from  the  Normandy  tollway. 
which  is  free  in  the  Paris  suburbs.  But  yesterday  it  was  predicted 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  motorists  could  afford  to  use  the  Al-l.  More 
cars  might  have  been  attracted  but  towns  along  the  route  refused 
access  roads.  — Paul  Webster,  Paris. 
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A victory  for  the  middle  ground 


Olive  branch  hides  threat 


REPUBLICANS/! ruce  offers 
will  not  lift  Whitewater  pressure 
reports  Martin  Walker 


The  results 


THE  Republican  con- 
gressional leader. 
Newt  Gingrich,  yes- 
terday opened  his 
battle  to  retain  his 
post  as  Speaker  of  the  House  erf 
Representatives  by  claiming  a 
“historic  victory",  despite  los- 
ing 10  seats  in  Congress. 

"Republicans  won  a second 
consecutive  congressional 
majority  for  the  first  time  in 
66  years."  Mr  Gingrich  said, 
hoping  to  deflect  the  grum- 
bles against  him  from  the  par- 
ty's right  wing,  and  instantly 
held  out  an  olive  branch  to 
President  Bill  Clinton. 

*‘I  believe  that  we  have  an 
obligation  frankly  to  reach 
out  to  the  newly  re-elected  | 


,y.  ; . 
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Peace  offensive:  Republican 
congressional  leader  Newt 
Gingrich  (top)  and  Senate 
leader  Trent  Lott 


president,  who  after  alt  cam- 
paigned on  a balanced  budget 
and  targeted  tax  cuts  and 
being  against  drugs,  and  being 
for  doing  virtually  all  the 
things  we  said  we  were  for,” 
Mr  Gingrich  said  yesterday. 

A similar  offer  of  a truce  in 
the  centre  was  made  yester- 
day by  the  Republican  Senate 
leader.  Trent  Lott  of  Missis- 
sippi. basking  in  his  party's 
having  gained  two  Senate 
seats  from  the  Democrats. 

"We  want  to  put  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  campaign  behind 
us  as  much  as  we  can.  and 
work  together."  Mr  Lott  said 
yesterday.  "That  was  the 


main  message  of  this  election. 
Bill  Clinton  said  he  was  for 
less  government  and  less 
taxes.  He  talked. Like  a Repub- 
lican. If  he  means  that  sin- 
cerely, we  can  work  together 
on  continuing  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  balance  the  federal 
budget  I think  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement  on  some  tax 
cuts  that  would  be  good  for 
the  economy  and  help  with 
economic  growth  and  make 
the  tax  code  fairer." 

These  emollient  words 
should  not  be  taken  at  face 
value.  Behind  the  scenes  at 
the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee headquarters  yester- 
day, senior  officials  told  the 
Guardian:  “As  soon  as  he  an- 
nounces a single  pardon  [for 
those  convicted  of 
Whitewater  offences],  we've 
got  him.” 

The  Republicans  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  congressio- 
nal inquiries  into  the 
Whitewater  affair,  and  to 
open  new  ones  into  dubious 
Clinton  campaign  finance 
connections  with  Indonesian 
and  American- Iraqi  donors 
and  with  a shady  Russian 
businessman. 

'1  assume  there  is  going  to  ' 
be  an  independent  counsel. 
We  will  have  to  have  some  oc- 
casion to  fulfil  our  responsi- 
bility to  have  some  hearings, 
to  look  at  what  happened,” 
Mr  Lott  said.  “There  appear 
to  be  a lot  of  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  campaign.  We 
need  to  take  a look  at  that 
and  see  what  we  need  to  do.” 

This  warning  shot  does  not 
imply  that  the  country  faces  a 
crippling  constitutional  crisis 
akin  to  Watergate.  But  the 
Republicans  see  a clear  ad- 
vantage in  being  able  to  turn 
up  the  political  beat  on  the 
White  House  almost  at  will, 
as  negotiations  begin  on  the 
next  budget  and  the  legisla- 
tive agenda. 

They  may  not  need  to  apply 
the  extra  pressure.  There  is 
little  that  is  contentious  or 
partisan  in  Mr  Clinton's 
plans  for  his  second  term.  The 
tough  issues  of  reforming 
Medicare  and  social  security 
— before  they  are  bankrupted 
by  the  flood  of  babyboomer 
retirements  — are  to  be 
shunted  out  of  party  politics 
into  bi-partisan  commissions. 

Mr  Clinton's  signature  pro- 
ject for  the  second  term  is 
education,  to  give  every  US 
school  leaver  at  least  two 
years  of  college.  Since  this  is 
to  be  funded  by  tax  deduc- 
tions and  allowances  rather 
than  cash  payments,  and 
should  have  only  indirect  im- 
plications for  the  budget,  the 
Republicans  are  not  hostile. 

In  foreign  policy,  the 
Republicans  agree  with  Mr 
Clinton's  plan  to  formalise 
the  enlargement  of  Nato  early 
next  year,  and  broadly  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  engage 
China  and  put  US  trade  inter- 
ests ahead  of  human  rights. 


New  Hampshire , 


HOW  HE  WON/Prosperity  and 

peace  were  the  keys  to  success, 
writes  Martin  Walker 
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Bill  Clinton  won  his 

handsome  re-election 
with  the  votes  of  women 
and  the  elderly.  The  two  extra 
states  that  fell  into  his  camp 
from  the  1992  result  were  Ari- 
zona and  Florida,  home  to  the 
largest  retirement  communi- 
ties In  the  country. 

Clinton  won  overwhelm- 
ingly among  blacks.  His  pan- 
ics. women,  the  under-30s  and 
the  over-€0s,  and  came  tanta- 
lisingly  close  to  securing  the 
personal  mandate  he  had  al- 
ways craved  of  SO  per  cent  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

The  gender  gap  was  the 
largest  since  exit  polls  began, 
with  54  per  cent  of  women 
voters  plumping  for  Mr  Clin- 
ton, and  only  38  per  cent  for 
Bob  Dole.  Among  men,  the 
two  candidates  each  got 
44  per  cent 

The  gender  gap  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  race  factor.  Mr 
Dole  beat  Mr  Clinton  by  49-38 
among  white  males,  and 
among  white  women  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  lead  was 
reduced  to  4943.  In  all.  Mr 
Clinton  won  31  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Mr 
Dole’s  19  states. 

But  Mr  Clinton  could  not 
bring  enough  Democrats  to 
the  House  and  Senate.  Voters 
seem  to  have  chosen  more  of 
the  Washington  gridlock  they 
have  endured  for  14  of  the  last 
16  years,  with  one  party  run- 
ning the  White  House  and  an- 
other Congress.  The  parties 
are  locked  into  enforced  co- 
operation in  the  centre.  That 
is  where  Mr  Clinton  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  be,  plumb  in 
riactable 

In  effect,  the  election  was  a 
success  for  the  strategy  of 
“triangulation’’  conceived  fay 


his  political  adviser.  Dick 
Morris.  Mr  Clinton  ran  as  the 
third  point  in  a triangle, 
against  both  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  liberal  and 
welfare  state  traditions  of 
congressional  Democrats. 

The  president’s  best  ally  In 
the  election  was  (he  chairman 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Alan  Greenspan,  who  per- 
suaded him  four  years  ago  to 
drop  Keynesian  plans  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  and  pursue 
fiscal  orthodoxy  by  cutting  the 
budget  deficit.  The  rewards 
were  Silling  interest  rates  and 
an  economic  recovery. 

As  a result.  Mr  Clinton  pre- 
sided over  both  peace  and 
prosperity,  the  first  time  a 
presidential  election  has  been 
held  in  such  happily  com- 
bined conditions  since  1928. 
He  could  even  ask  the  devas- 
tating question:  “Are  you  bet- 
ter off  than  four  years  ago?" 

But  he  was  given  crucial 
help  by  the  Republicans,  who 
alarmed  many  centrist  voters 
by  their  anti -government 
rhetoric  In  Congress. 

The  long  freeze  last  year  as 
Republicans  waited  for 
retired  general  Colin  Powell 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
run  got  their  campaign  off  to  • 
a late  start.  When  it  liegan. 
the  $30  million  of  ruthless 
television  ads  by  the  million- 
aire Steve  Forbes  battered  Mr 
Dole  badly,  and  the  campaign 
of  the  riglmving  Pat  Buchan- 
an divided  the  the  party. 

The  Christian  Coalition 
forced  Mr  Dole  to  swallow  a 
party  platform  stripped  of  the 
usual  conscience  clause  as- 
serting that  one  could  be  a 
good  Republican  while  sup- 
porting abortion  rights. 


Asmall  step  to  the  right  [Cal  I to  end  division  politics 


THE  SENATE/The  Republicans’ 
grip  is  firmer,  writes  Gary  Younge 


Republicans  were 
yesterday  celebrating 
their  achievement  in 
retaining  control  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  for  the 
first  time  in  68  years,  as  they 
increased  their  hold  on  the 
Senate. 

With  one  state  still  to  de- 
clare. the  Republicans  bad  in- 
creased their  majority  by  at 
least  one  seat,  taking  seats 
previously  held  by  Democrats 
in  Alabama.  Nebraska  and 
President  Clinton’s  home 
state  of  Arkansas  — their 
first  Senate  victory  in  that 
state  since  the  civil  war. 

The  Democrats  won  Maine 
and  South  Dakota  from  the 
Republicans  and  fended  off 
strong  challenges  in  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Jersey,  Georgia 
and  Louisiana.  They  failed  to 


take  the  key  marginal*;  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Colorado. 

Republicans,  who  held  a 53- 
47  majority  in  the  last  Senate, 
now  have  a 54-45  lead.  The 
swing  state  of  Oregon  had  not 
announced  its  final  result,  al- 
though the  Republicans  were 
narrowly  ahead. 

Democrats  claim  the 
Republicans'  strengthened 
presence  heralds  an  even 
more  rightwing  agenda  in  the 
upper  house.  ’“The  Senate  will 
stay  Republican,  and  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  much  more  conser- 
vative than-  It  was  before,” 
said  Bob  Kerrey,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  cam- 
paign committee. 

The  Democrats’  defeat  was 
attributed  largely  to  the 
retirement  of  many  veteran 
Democratic  senators  in  the 


south.  Republicans  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  lack  of  strong 
incumbents  and  the  surge  in 
their  support  in  the  south 
could  consign  the  Democrats 
to  a Senate  minority  position 
for  some  time. 

Voters  returned  two  of  the 
most  conservative  senators. 
Strom  Thurmond,  aged  S3, 
from  South  Carolina,  Is  enter- 
ing his  eighth  six-year  term 
saying  he  aims- to  spend  his 
100th  birthday  as  a senator. 
The  rightwing  zealot  Jesse 
Helms  narrowly  defeated  his 
black  challenger,  Harvey 
Gantt  in  a re-run  of  their  con- 
test six  years  ago. 

Theirs  was  the  most  expen- 
sive contest  with  Mr  Helms 
spending  more  than  819  mil- 
lion (£12.5  million)  and  Mr 
Gantt  $6  million.  In  Georgia, 
triple-amputee  Max  Cleland,  a 
former  head  of  the  veterans’ 
administration,  held  the  seat 
vacated  by  fellow  Democrat 
Sam  Nunn. 


THE  HOUSE/Compromise  is  the 
new  reality,  writes  Gary  Younge 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  of- 
fered an  olive  branch 
to  the  House  Speaker, 
Newt  Gingrich,  last  night 
after  voters  returned  the 
Republicans  to  control  of 
the  lower  chamber  with  a ; 
reduced  but  comfortable 
majority. 

With  12  races  still  unde- 
cided, Democrats  were  set 
to  gain  between  five  and  10 
House  seats.  They  had  200 
seats,  to  the  Republicans’ 
221,  out  of  a total  435.  Two 
seats  went  to  independents. 
In  the  last  session  of  the 
House,  Republicans  held  a 
235  to  197  majority,  with 
one  independent  and  two 
vacancies. 

President  Clinton  said 
voters  had  sent  both  parties 
a message  to  work  together. 


“We  must  put  aside  the 
politics  of  division  and 
work  together.  When  we 
join  our  hands  . . . America 
always  wins,*’  he  said. 

Mr  Gingrich  said  working 
together  would  be  easier, 
since  Mr  Clinton  bad 
adopted  so  much  of  the 
Republican  agenda:  “I 
think  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation quite  frankly  to 
reach  out  to  the  new  re- 
elected president  who,  after 
alL  has  been  doing  all  the 
things  we  said  we  were  for.” 

Exit  polls  indicate  that 
Republican  candidates  per- 
formed best  In  the  south 
and  broke  even  in  the  mid- 
west, while  Democrats  led 
in  the  east  and  west  and 
picked  up  most  of  the  unde- 1 
cided  voters. 


Mr  Clinton  can  look  for- 
ward to  a brief  legislative 
honeymoon.  *T  think  the 
next  two  years  will  be  like 
the  last  six  months  of  the 
1996  session.  Even  If  we 
prevail.  Republicans  will 
be  chastened,”  said  a mod- 
erate re-elected  Republi- 
can, referring  to  the  final 
legislative  burst  which  pro- 
duced reform  of  welfare 
and  health  care  and  a rise 
in  the  minimum  wage. 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise stems  from  the  feet 
that,  unlike  in  1994  when  a 
hostile  Congress  threat- 
ened to  undo  Mr  Clinton’s 
campaign  pledges,  recent 
months  suggest  voters  were 
turned  off  by  the  confronta- 
tional style. 

However.  Republican 
domination  of  House  com- 
mittees heralds  further  en- 
quiries Into  Whitewater 
and  the  issue  of  campaign 
financing. 
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Voters  prescribe 
cannabis  for  sick 


REFERENDUMS/Plebiscites 
decide  pressing  local  concerns, 
writes  Christopher  Reed 


Local  M«n*  Cabs 


CALIFORNIA’S  elec- 
torate has  strnck 
down  a 30-year-old 
civil  rights  law  that  helped 
minorities  and  women  to 
overcome  prejudice  in  hir- 
ing and  education.  Their 
decision  could  now  become 
a national  trend. 

In  other  referendum 
propositions  across  Amer- 
ica — a record  90  in  24 
states  — voters  displayed  a 
cautious  liberalism,  ap- 
proving the  use  of  cannabis 
for  the  sick  in  California 
and  Arizona,  banning  cruel 
hunting  in  five  states,  and 
rejecting  a religious  right- 
inspired  law  exerting  total 
parpnfaii  control  over  chil- 
dren in  Colorado.  But  huge 
cash  infusions  from  busi- 
ness prevented  other 
reforms. 

Americans  also  demon- 
strated their  hatred  of 
taxes  and  a suspicion  of 
politicians,  whose  terms  of 
office  were  limited  in  nine 
states.  Various  gambling 
proposals  brought  a mixed 
reception. 

In  California,  which  at  15 
had  the  most  plebiscite  pro- 
posals, Proposition  209  won 
by  55-45  per  cent,  a clear 
victory  for  conservatives 
and,  opponents  declare, 
racists.  Its  misleading  title,  | 
Prohibition  Against  Dis- 
crimination or  Preferential 
Treatment,  and  a judge’s 
refusal  to  allow  the  phrase 
“affirmative  action”  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot  descrip- 
tion. may  have  confused 
many  potential  opponents. 

Its  racial  undertones 
were  hidden  in  the  little 
known  fact  that  a major  fi- 


nancier was  the  budding 
Industry,  where  racism  is 
rampant.  Racial  minorities 
and  women  will  also  lose 
preferential  treatment 
from  the  state  in  job  hiring 
and  education. 

A return  to  more  tolerant 
times  did  appear  In  Califor- 
nia’s 56-44  per  cent  victory 
for  decriminalising  medici- 
nal use  of  marijuana.  In  Ar- 
izona the  margin  was  65-36. 
Doctors  should  no  longer 
be  prosecuted  for  recom- 
mending cannabis  to  treat 
pain  and  wasting  condi- 
tions* such  as  cancer  and 
Aids,  but  conservatives 
may  still  try  to  prosecute 
under  federal  laws. 

The  injection  of  millions 
from  Wall  Street  and 
wealthy  Silicon  Valley  en- 
trepreneurs prevented  eas- 
ier litigation  against  fraud- 
ulent share  forecasts  in 
I California.  The  845  million 
television  ads  war  It  cre- 
ated demonstrates  new  po- 
litical muscle  now  befog 
flexed  by  the  electronics 
industry. 

Money  from  the  sugar  in- 
dustry dissolved  an  envi- 
ronmental plan  in  Florida 
to  put  a penny  on  a pound 
of  sugar  to  help  restore  the 
Everglades,  and  85  million 
from  the  paper  industry 
crumpled  a Maine  effort  to 
ban  clear-cutting  to  timber 
forests.  In  California, 
money  from  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  indus- 
tries defeated  two  union- 
backed  measures  to  reform 
health  care.  However,  this 
was  partly  the  proponents’ 
fault  for  mounting  two 
propositions  at  once. 
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Clinton  vows  to 
“work  together’ 


STRATEGY/The  new  aim  is  to  be 
bipartisan,  write  Martin  Walker 
and  Jonathan  Freedland 


President  biu  Clin- 
ton returned  to  a 
tumultuous  staff  wel- 
come at  the  White 
House  yesterday  after  a re- 
election  victory  that  was 
tinged  with  disappointment 
as  final  results  showed  he  had 
fallen  short  of  a majority 
mandate,  winning  Just  over 
49  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

He  also  faced  a Republican 
Congress  rejoicing  in  the 
party’s  gain  of  two  Senate 
seats,  and  its  continued  — al- 
though diminished  — major- 
ity in  the  House.  The  Republi- 
cans are  waiting  grimly  for 
any  sign  that  Mr  Clinton 
might  provoke  them  by  trying 
to  pardon  any  Whitewater 
miscreants. 

“We  have  swept  liberalism 
off  the  political  landscape.  On 
taxes  and  on  a balanced  bud- 
get and  on  crime,  Bill  Clinton 
sounded  like  a Republican,” 
the  Republican  Party  chair- 
man, Haley  Barbour,  crowed 
yesterday.  “This  election  was 
a validation  of  the  Republican 
Congress.” 

Mr  Clinton  won  a sweeping 
victory  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, winning  379  votes  to  Bob 
Dole’s  159,  and  carrying  31 
states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  Mr  Dole’s  19  states. 
Mr  Dole  was  not  trounced;  Mr 
Clinton  actually  won  one  less 
state  than  he  carried  four 
years  ago.  despite  his  vic- 
tories in  Florida  and  Arizona. 

The  president's  victory  was 
a partial  if  striking  one,  based 
on  the  lowest  voter  turnout 
(just  over  49  per  cent  of  eligi- 
ble voters)  in  nearly  70  years. 
His  re-election  also  depended 
on  the  support  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities. Had  only  white 
Americans  voted,  Mr  Dole 
would  have  won. 

The  weak  elements  in  Mr 
Clinton's  re-election  pro- 
voked a swift  search  for  likely 
Republican  recruits  into  his 
administration.  They  would 
reinforce  his  claim  that  he 
would  govern  in  a bipartisan, 
centrist  way,  while  serving  as 
Insurance  against  Republican 
vendettas. 

•They  are  sending  us  a 
message:  work  together,  put 
aside  the.  politics  of  division 
and  build  America’s  commu- 
nity together."  Mr  Clinton 
told  the  cheering  crowd  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  just 
after  midnight  yesterday. 


"When  we  join  hands,  Amer- 
ica always  wins.” 

Top  officials  at  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Democratic 
Party  yesterday  began  draft- 
ing a proposal  for  a joint 
Republican-Democratic  bill  to 
enact  campaign  finance 
reform,  including  a ban  on  do- 
nations from  anyone  but  US 
citizens.  If  the  Republicans 
agree,  they  could  defuse  pres- 


Bowing  out:  Warren 
Christopher  (top)  and 
William  Perry  quit  foreign 
and  defence  portfolios 

sure  on  the  president  as  their 
congressional  committees  in- 
vestigate dubious  campaign 
donations. 

*1  am  absolutely  in  favour 
of  campaign  finance  reform,” 
Mr  Barbour  said  yesterday, 
without  letting  the  president 
off  the  hook.  He  added:  "The 
very  first  thing  that  must  be 
done  in  campaign  finance 
reform  is  stop  the  union 


bosses  taking  the  money  of 
their  members  and  spending 
that  dues  money  for  political 
purposes.” 

Pursuing  the  theme  of 
"Common  Ground”,  Mr  Clin- 
ton yesterday  weighed  the 
names  of  Republicans,  from 
retired  general  Colin  Powell 
to  Senator  Richard  Lugar,  to 
replace  Warren  Christopher 
as  secretary  of  state. 

There  is  also  strong  specu- 
lation that  the  retired  Repub- 
lican senator  William  Cohen 
of  Maine,  who  writes  thrillers 
in  his  spare  time,  is  to  be  of- 
fered the  job  of  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
once  John  Deutch  replaces 
the  defence  secretary,  Wil- 
liam Perry. 

Such  bipartisan  appoint- 
ments have  a long  tradition. 
President  John  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a Republican  trea- 
sury secretary,  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, and  President  Nixon 
appointed  a Democratic  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  John  Con- 
nelly, to  the  same  post 

Other  changes  loomed  at 
the  White  House,  where  the 
chief  of  staff,  Leon  Panetta,  is 
retiring  to  make  a run  for  Cal- 
ifornia governor.  The  chief 
economic  adviser,  Laura 
Tyson,  plans  to  return  to  aca- 
demic and  family  life  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  George  Stephan- 
opoulos  is  poised  to  resign  as 
Mr  Clinton’s  closest  aide. 

“The  president  wants  to 
move  relatively  quickly,  and 
in  a bipartisan  fashion,  for 
hie  second  administration L" 

Mr  Stephanopoulos  told  the 
Guardian  yesterday.  “The 
president  has  shown  that  he 
can  work  with  a Republican 
Congress. 

"So  few  presidents  in  his- 
tory have  had  the  opportunity 
he  has  of  a second  term.  He 
recognises  that,  and  he  won't 
waste  a moment.  He  is  unbur- 
dened from  the  tension  that  Is 
with  you  when  you  face  an 
election  every  few  years.” 

There  are  strong  Demo- 
cratic contenders  for  any  va- 
cated cabinet  posts  — includ- 
ing the  former  senators  Sam 
Nunn  of  Georgia  and  George 
Mitchell  of  Maine.  The  United 
Nations  ambassador,  Made- 
leine Albright,  is  also  in  the 
running  for  the  state 
department 

Mr  Clinton  will  seek  to 
avoid  contentious  issues, 
such  as  Medicare  and  pen- 
sions reform,  by  appointing  a 
bipartisan  presidential  com- 
mission, which  Mr  Dole  may 
be  invited  to  lead. 

Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Notebook,  page  1 1 
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Little  Rock  rocks 
for  favourite  son 


THE  PARTY/But  victory  tasted 
sweeter  first  time  round,  writes 

Jonathan  Freedland 


President  Clinton  hugs  daughter  Chelsea  and  wife  Hillary  as  they  watch  a fireworks 
display  during  the  election  night  rally  in  Little  Rock  photograph  greg  gibson 


FOR  one  night  Little 
Rock  was  to  be  the  bic- 
gest  city  to  America, 
swelling  with  pride 
thousands  of  Arkansans 
had  descended  on  the  hand- 
ful of  streets  that  make  np 
heart  of  their  state  capi- 
tal to  drink,  dance  and  cele- 
brate a victory  for  their 
favourite  son. 

. early,  dressed 

in  full  Clinton-Gore  reea- 
Ha-  "SID  Clinton,  Axnert- 
ca  s Choice,"  declared  one 
T-shirt.  “Victory!"  rejoiced 
another.  And.  most  opti- 
mistic of  all:  “Hillary  is  a 
Babe." 

It  looked  like  a carnival 
on  Markham  Street  with 
banners  of  red,  white  and 
bine,  a summery  evening 
and  enough  beer  and  music 
to  last  the  night. 

The  locals  munched  on 
Arkansas  rope  sausage  hoa- 
gies  or  the  election  day 
special,  presidential  pitta 
pockets. 

"Enjoy  yourselves,  look 
your  best  — remember  the 
whole  world  is  watching.” 
said  the  announcer.  For 
them,  this  was  a chance  to 
toast  not  just  the  first  Ar- 
kansan president,  but 
themselves. 

“We’ve  been  ground  up 
and  spat  ont,"  said  Henry 
Hodges,  a Little  Rock  city 
councillor  who  is  sick  of 
four  years  under  the  media 
microscope. 

Sending  one  of  their  own 
to  Washington  was  meant 
to  be  a ride.  Instead 
Whitewater  and  the  other 
scandals  have  seen  Arkan- 
sans ridiculed  as  America's 
most  ethically-challenged 
people. 

“We  have  a lot  of  battle 
scars,”  said  Mr  Hodges  on 
Us  way  to  the  hot  food 
stalls.  “Tonight  we’re 
healing.” 

But  vindication  lacks  the 
charge  of  new  victory.  A 
mood  of  anti-climax  hov- 
ered over  the  re-election 
party.  Reunions  are  rarely 
as  much  ftm  as  the  first 
meeting,  and  the  revellers 
of  Little  Rock  were  nostal- 
gic for  the  time  four  years 
ago  when  all  this  was 
unknown. 

“Back  then  it  was  more 
exciting,”  said  Rick  Taylor, 
pondering  the  purchase  of  a 
china  Democratic  donkey. 


“It  was  new  to  the  city,  now 
we’re  all  used  to  It." 

A few  blocks  away,  more 
than  18,000  people  jammed 
outside  the  Old  State  House 
to  hear  Mr  Clinton's  vic- 
tory speech  — Just  as  they 
did  four  years  ago. 

The  warm-up  entertain- 
ment came  from  so-called 
jumbotrons  — giant  televi- 
sion screens  and  electronic 
scoreboards  flashing  up 
constant  good  news. 

“Clinton-Gore  wins  Ari- 
zona” earned  the  night's 
loudest  cheer,  providing  as 
it  did  proof  that  the  Demo- 
crats could  take  even  the 
most  Republican  terrain. 

Opera  diva  Jessye  Nor- 
man sang  America  the 
Beautifnl.  “From  the 
mountains  to  the  prairies, 
to  the  oceans  white  with 
foam — ” She  conld  have 
been  hailing  the  scale  of  the 
Clinton  landslide. 

But  somehow  the  mood  of 
bathos  persisted,  even  af- 
fecting the  victor.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  gave  a good 
speech  but.  unusually,  read 
from  a text. 

His  best  applause  lines 
were  not  shimmering  rhet- 
oric but  words  of  thanks  to 
the  aides,  volunteers  and 
even  secret  service  body- 
guards who  had  made  it  all 
possible.  It  sounded  less 
like  a moment  in  history 
than  the  end  of  a particu- 
larly big  office  party. 

The  president  did  not 
punch  the  air.  but  quietly 
saluted  the  crowd.  He 
looked  and  sounded  wist- 
ful, reminding  his  support- 
ers that  his  name  would 
never  again  appear  on  a 
ballot.  At  his  last  rally  in 
Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota, 
on  Monday  night,  Mr  Clin- 
ton had  hung  around  on 
stage  — reluctant  to  make 
that  final  walk  away  from 
the  hustings. 

For  someone  who  seems 
to  enjoy  campaigning  a bit 
more  than  governing,  Tues- 
day night  may  well  have 
been  a bit  of  a downer. 

Maybe  this  is  what  the 
president  discovered  as  he 
sat  in  the  Bill  Clinton  Suite 
at  the  Excelsior  Hotel, 
watching  the  returns  on 
TV:  victory  is  sweet  all 
right  — but  nothing  ever 
tastes  quite  so  good  the 
second  time  around. 


What  will  they  do  with  Hillary? 


FIRST  LADY/A  public  role  for 
Mrs  Clinton  is  still  uncertain, 
argues  Martin  Walker 


THE  tableau  was  Christ- 
mas card  perfect  and  im- 
peccably staged  for  the 
TV  cameras.  President  Clin- 
ton, looking  dreamily  up  to 
the  skies  where  the  victory 
fireworks  display  exploded 
across  the  Arkansas  night- 
held  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms. 

That  was  the  new  image  of 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  of- 
fered to  the  American  public 
yesterday,  the  dutiful  wife 
and  good  mother.  And  it  stood 
in  stark  contrast  to  the 
stealth  campaign  she  has 
relentlessly  waged  for  her 
husband. 

The  TV  cameras  did  not  see 
much  of  her  on  the  campaign 
trail,  but  she  never  stopped 
work  as  her  husband's  per- 
sonal ambassador  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic faithful-  In  October, 
Mrs  Clinton  was  holding  up 
to  six  meetings  a day  at  care- 
fully staged  fundraisers  and 
at  rallies  for  invited  guests  of 
the  National  Organisation  of 
Women,  abortion  rights 
groups,  teachers’  unions  and 
state  Democratic  parties. 

Her  personal  campaign  was 
something  of  a job  interview. 


an  attempt  to  restore  herself 
to  public  prominence  after 
the  humiliating  defeat  of  her 
health  reform  plan  in  1994. 

The  Clintons  are  planning 
to  repeat  the  Hillary  trick  of 
Arkansas,  1983,  when  she 
took  a year  off  from  her  law 
firm  and  spent  it  bolding  pub- 
lic meetings  in  every  county 
in'  the  state,  an  extraordinary 
consultation  process  on  her 
husband's  big  reform  of  the 


country  and  listen,  and  build 
up  a public  wave  of  support 
The  problem  Is  that  another 
kind  of  spotlight  may  already 
lie  in  store  for  Mrs  Clinton. 
She  has  been  summoned  to 
testily  before  a grand  jury  set 
up  by  the  Whitewater  special 
counsel,  Kenneth  Starr,  who 
served  an  unprecedented  sub- 
poena upon  her. 

As  a whole,  the  fuss  over 
the  Whitewater  controversy 
is  ebbing.  The  voters  did  not 
seem  over-concerned  by  it 
and  successive  legal  and  con- 
gressional inquiries  have 
failed  to  endorse  the  more  sin- 
ister conspiracy  theories 
about  the  .death  of  the  White 


Her  personal  campaign  was  an  attempt 
to  restore  herself  to  public  prominence 


state's  education  system.  Now 
Mr  Clinton  plans  a second 
term  in  which  education  will 
be  the  big  theme. 

There  will  be  no  obvious 
policy-making  role  for  Hilla- 
ry; that  was  the  mistake  of 
health  care,  when  the  public 
became  edgy  at  the  thought  of 
a female  co-president  who 
had  never  been  elected.  In- 
stead, she  is  tipped  to  take 
the  public  relations  spotlight 
not  just  to  sell  the  education 
reforms,  but  to  go  around  the 


House  counsel  Vince  Foster. 

The  original  financial  em- 
barrassments of  Arkansas 
have  increasingly  been  over- 
taken by  events  inside  the 
White  House:  whether  Mrs 
Clinton  sought  to  obstruct  in- 
vestigators by  withholding 
Whitewater  documents,  and 
whether  she  misled  federal 
officials  when  she  denied  any 
responsibility  for  the  sacking 
of  the  White  House  travel 
office  staff 

These  raise  the  serious  pos- 


sibility that  she  could  be  in- 
dicted, if  not  for  perjury,  then 
for  the  lesser  charges  of  mak- 
ing false  statements  or  ob- 
struction of  justice.  But  since 
these  events  took  place  in 
Washington,  she  would  in 
such  a worst  case  face  a local 
jury,  drawn  from  a largely 
black  and  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  population. 

Any  conceivable  trial 
would  take  place  while  Mrs 
Clinton  was  pursuing  her 
new  public  role  as  the  First 
Lady  of  education,  budding 
on  the  softer  and  more  whole- 
some image  she  tried  to  adopt 
with  the  publication  of  her 
book  It  Takes  a Village  (To 
Raise  A Child). 

But  Hillary  remains,  as  she 
has  been  throughout  the  first 
term,  the  big  problem  of  the 
Clinton  presidency,  too  able 
and  ambitious  to  settle  into  a 
purely  cosmetic  role,  too  con- 
troversial to  be  allowed  back 
Into  that  spotlight  which 
nearly  destroyed  her  as  the 
Whitewater  mess  coincided 
with  the  defeat  of  her  health 
reform  In  1994.  That  was  the 
low  point  for  her,  made  worse 
by  a terrifyingly  hostile 
reception  at  a public  meeting 
.in  Seattle,  and  then  by  the 
murder  of  a doctor  at  an 
abortion  clinic  in  Florida.  She 
became  haunted  for  a while 
by  fears  of  assassination 
attempts. 


A bolder  actor  on  world  stage 


>REIGN  REACTION/Europe 

10ping  for  signs  of  greater 
Ability,  writes  Ian  Black 
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Islation  against  .Iran  and 
Libya  were  both  driven  by  do- 
mestic lobbies'  which  had  to 
be  accommodated  in.  a cam- 
paign year.  . , 

Iran  struck  a sour  note,  in- 
sisting the  election  result 
would  mean  the  US  wmdd 
maintain  its  “Interventionist 
and  arrogant”  policies.  But 
Arab  governments  expressed 
hope  forgreaterJS 
ment  in  the  peace  process 

president  who  is 

Sd  Marwan  Muaste^  Jor- 
dan's information  • 

ait  the  Israeli  priniemiitis- 

ter,  Binyamin  Netan^u,  in- 
sisted:  ‘The  whole  idea  that 


Netanyahu  will  stand  and  be 
Whipped  by  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is 
simply  not  serious  ” 

Most  diplomats  how  expect 
Mr  Clinton  to  stick  to  his  veto 
of  a second  term  for  the  UN 
secretary-general,  Boutros 
BoutrosGhali. 

Mr  Clinton  is  expected  to 
extend  the  US  contribution  to 
the  Nato-led  I-For  peace  im- 
plementation force  in  Bosnia 
beyond  the  end  of  this  year. 

On  Russia,  doubts  remain 
because  of  foe  poor  health  of 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  and 
there  are  rows  looming  with 
Moscow  over  ballistic  miss  He 
defences,  nuclear  arms  rtohlg 
and  the  eastwards  expansion 
afNato.  . 

Expectations  of  what  Wash- 
ington can  do  on  this  Issue 
remain  very  high,  “We  look 
forward  to  the.  US  role  con- 
tinuing internationally  is 

tAmta  nf ' TnftlrVt-aintng  demo- 
cratic values,  helping  solve 


local  crises  and  determined 
support  for  the  enlargement 
of  Nato,”  said  a Hungarian 
foreign  ministry  spokesman. 

But  Mr  Clinton’s  wings  will 
be  clipped  by  cuts  in  the  fund- 
ing of  US  diplomacy  over  the 
past  few  years  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  still  con- 
trol Congress. 

David  Sharrock  adds  from 

Belfast:  Mr  Clinton’s  re-elec- 
tion was  warmly  received  in 
Ireland,  where  politicians  of 
nearly  all  persuasions  — in- 
cluding most  Unionists  — 
now  believe  his  involvement 
in  Ulster’s  peace  process  has 
been  valuable. 

Renewed  US  Input  — even 
If  possible  promotion  for  Sen- 
ator George  Mitchell  means 
his  forfeiture  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  political  talks 
in  Belfast  — win  strengthen 
Sinn  Fein’s  case  to  its  mili- 
tary wing,  the  IRA,  that  nego- 
tiation  is  the  best  way  for- 
ward. 
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A triumph  for  Clinton 

But  look  who  is  not  voting  for  the  president 


SO  BILL  CLINTON  won  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote:  a triumph  for  a 
president  who  in  mid-term  was  being 
labelled  a probable  second  time  loser. 
But  only  the  same  percentage  of  all 
eligible  citizens  could  be  bothered  to 
vote  at  all:  a failure  which  had  been 
predictable  all  along.  Once  again  the 
election  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
president  in  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy falls  a long  way  short  of  the  ideal. 
The  American  people  are  judged  by 
commentators  to  have  endorsed  conti- 
nuity and  the  politics  of  the  centre  — 
hence  the  paradox  of  victory  for  a 
Democratic  president  while  his  party 
fails  to  win  back  the  House  or  Senate. 

Yet  the  message  which  the  American 
people  actually  delivered  — those  who 
bothered  to  vote  — is  a good  deal  more 
complex  and  negative.  Opinion  polls 
suggest  that  half  of  those  who  voted 
doubted  the  president’s  trustworthi- 
ness: fortunately  for  Mr  Clinton  a 
larger  percentage  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  — 
the  burden  Mr  Dole  could  never  shed. 
Fortunately  too,  a majority  said  that 
issues  matter  more  than  a candidate's 
character.  The  decisive  issue  remained 
the  economy  where  a majority  believes 
that  the  country  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  Mr  Clinton  has  also  shown 
remarkable  success  in  attracting  a ma- 
jority of  women  voters  — by  a greater 
margin  than  his  opponent  gained  the 
majority  of  men  voters.  (The  age  factor 
may  have  been  the  equivalent  for  Mr 
Dole  of  Richard  Nixon’s  stubble  factor.) 
Another  poll  statistic  should  also 
prompt  reflection.  Half  of  Mr  Clinton's 
supporters  are  said  to  have  emerged 
from  the  voting  booth  with  second 
thoughts  about  the  president.  How  for- 
tunate again  that  a greater  percentage 
had  similar  misgivings  after  voting  for 
Bob  Dole! 

In  a campaign  where  both  contestants 
manoeuvred  for  the  middle  ground,  Mr 


Clinton  has  had  a clear  advantage  all 
along.  He  has  been  Less  encumbered  by 
his  “liberal”  wing  than  Mr  Dole  has 
been  by  his  right  wing:  by  shifting  to 
the  centre  in  the  second  half  of  his 
term.  Mr  Clinton  was  already  in  occu- 
pation. It  has  been  a largely  policy-free 
campaign  which  leaves  political  ana- 
lysts grasping  for  clues  as  to  what  Mr 
Clinton  will  actually  do  in  his  second 
term.  The  White  House  is  trying  to  fill 
the  gap  with  predictions  that  he  will 
leave  behind  a substantial  “legacy". 
This  remains  less  the  language  of  policy 
substance  than  of  presidential  image, 
which  may  also  become  vulnerable  to 
more  negative  interpretations  as  the 
Republicans  renew  their  attack  upon 
his  character. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  take  a more 
comfortable  view  both  of  Mr  Clinton's 
policy  deficit  and  of  the  poor  turn-out 
which  has  returned  him  to  office.  The 
drift  towards  the  centre,  it  may  be 
argued,  is  a desirable  phenomenon  in  a 
less  polarised  world  and  voter  apathy  is 
a price  worth  paying  for  it  From  a 
foreign  perspective  it  may  also  be  sug- 
gested that  Mr  Clinton's  avoidance  of 
radical  policies  at  home  should  leave 
him  with  more  incentive  to  seek  radical 
solutions  to  problems  abroad  — such  as 
the  Middle  East  and  Northern  Ireland. 
But  American  society  is  hardly  in  such 
good  shape  that  it  can  be  left  to  coast 
along,  and  the  low  turn-out  also  points 
up  its  own  social  problems.  Not  only  is 
the  49  per  cent  of  eligible  citizens  who 
voted  the  lowest  for  decades:  it  has 
happened  in  spite  of  11  million  new 
voters  being  registered  through  “motor 
voting"  and  similar  procedures  to  make 
registration  easier.  Special  efforts  had 
been  made  to  recruit  the  young,  the 
poor  and  the  black,  yet  they  remain  the 
categories  least  likely  to  vote,  and  the 
most  vulnerable  in  society.  Should  this 
not  be  the  real  challenge  for  those 
building  bridges  to  a new  century? 


Now,  Just  let  the  children  learn 

Ridings  school  has  made  a good  start:  the  pupils  are  crucial 


RARELY  have  so  many  been  blamed  for 
the  decline  of  a school.  Rarer  still  — 
and  the  one  heartening  element  in  the 
sorry  story  — is  the  readiness  of  almost 
all  guilty  parties  to  accept  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  slide  of  the  Ridings 
school  into  anarchy.  Yesterday’s  report 
from  the  school  inspectors  exposes  the 
full  horror  of  the  Halifax  school:  the 
pupils'  low  attainment  chronic  tru- 
ancy. and  widespread  disruption: 
rivalry  and  factionalism  among  the 
teachers:  and  management  failures  by 
the  headteacher,  school  governors  and 
local  education  authority.  Yet  as  the 
BBC  Panorama  programme  on  Monday 
demonstrated,  teachers,  the  head- 
teacher. school  governors  and  the  local 
education  director  are  all  ready  to  con- 
cede fault  Yet  one  party  has  not  been 
ready  to  accept  any  responsibility:  Edu- 
cation Secretary  Gillian  Shephard. 

Of  course  she  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  many  mistakes  made  at  local  level: 
the  unclear  rules,  uneven  application, 
inconsistent  disciplinary  decisions, 
poor  teaching,  inadequate  support  and 
lack  of  a proper  strategic  plan  or  moni- 
toring system.  Nor  was  she  directly 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the  local 
council’s  bid  for  a single  regeneration 
grant:  it  would  have  given  the  dilapi- 
dated school  a share  of  the  £2.5  million 
earmarked  for  education.  But  the  party 
policies  which  led  to  Ridings  are  not 
only  endorsed,  though  admittedly  reluc- 
tantly, by  Mrs  Shephard  but  enshrined 
in  her  current  Education  Bill.  A consci- 
entious education  secretary  would  now 


concede  her  Bill  must  be  seriously 
revised.  Ridings  is  the  exception  which, 
if  Tory  policies  are  enacted,  would 
become  the  rule:  it  would  mean  the 
restoration  of  a hierarchy  of  schools  — 
grammar,  selective,  partly  selective, 
grant  maintained  and,  at  the  bottom,  a 
local  education  authority  comprehen- 
sive mopping  up  the  rest  Some  75  per 
cent  of  children  at  Ridings  were  below 
average  ability.  About  25  per  cent  had 
special  needs.  There  are  other  schools 
with  such  handicaps  who  do  better,  but 
the  challenge  lacing  Ridings  compared 
with  its  selective  and  comfortable 
neighbours  is  stark. 

Can  Ridings  be  rescued?  Even  with 
five  inspectors  inside  last  week  the 
teachers  lost  control.  How  do  you  lift 
yourself  up  from  the  bottom  of  a local 
league  of  17  secondary  schools  when  the 
attainment  gap  is  so  large?  Just  one  per 
cent  ■ at  Ridings  obtained  five  GCSE 
passes  between  A and  C in  1995.  The 
national  average  is  44  per  cent  and  the 
district  average  37  per  cent  One  local 
school  achieved  91  per  cent  The  chal- 
lenge is  daunting  but  all  sides  are  right 
to  try:  600  children  cannot  be  written 
off.  A good  start  has  been  made:  the 
appointment  of  a new  and  successful 
local  head,  the  teachers’  strike  threat 
lifted,  a decisive  move  on  discipline 
before  the  doors  were  reopened.  It  is  too 
early  to  make  predictions.  But  even  in 
the  old  anarchy,  good  teaching  was 
discovered.  The  pupils  remain  crucial. 
That's  why  their  "Yobs  Out  — We  Want 
To  Learn”  rally  was  so  important. 


Lauding  the  new  role  models 

And  they  were  much  closer  to  home  than  anyone  thought 


WHO  SAYS  family  values  are  dying? 
Today’s  Guardian  ICM  poll  shows  that 
88  per  cent  of  respondents  say  that  their 
own  parents  demonstrate  the  moral 
values  they  would  wish  everyone  else 
to  follow.  This  will  come  as  a surprise 
to  many  of  the  parents  involved  who 
may  have  no  idea  of  the  benevolent 
effect  they  have  had  on  their  children. 
Parents  were  in  a class  of  their  own 
coming  lo  percentage  points  ahead  of 
the  next  categories  — teachers,  doctors 
and  police  officers.  Of  course  this  poll 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  actual  moral 
values  of  the  parents  — merely  that 
whatever  they  are,  they  appear  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  children.  Maybe  it's 
just  in  the  genes.  It  is  possible  that  the 
offspring  of  criminals  or  misfits  will 
automatically  identify  with  the  moral- 
ity. or  lack  of  it  of  their  own  parents 
since  that’s  all  they  have  to  go  by.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  the  Duchess  of 
York’s  children  regard  her  as  a moral 


role  model.  Which  is  just  as  well  be- 
cause the  royal  family  as  a whole  — 
doubtless  because  of  the  moral  soap 
opera  they  have  become  — have  sunk  to 
a level  where  only  30  per  cent  of  people 
regard  them  as  moral  leaders  — less 
than  trade  union  leaders  (37  per  cent) 
and  business  leaders  (41  per  cent). 

If  there  is  a moral,  it  is  that  society 
may  be  too  pessimistic  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  reversing  the  decline  in  disci- 
pline in  some  of  our  schools.  The  fact 
that  one’s  own  parents  and  teachers  are 
the  biggest  role  models  suggests  that  if 
the  two  could  only  work  more  closely 
together  — without  each  trying  to  off- 
load responsibility  onto  the  other  — 
then  a kind  of  moral  synergy  might 
result.  Otherwise,  as  a newspaper,  we 
can  only  say  thank  goodness  for  pop 
stars.  Without  them  journalists  would 
have  been  bottom  of  the  pile  instead  erf 
only  second  to  bottom.  No  one  is  incapa- 
ble of  improvement. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Boys  behaving  badly 


However  you  dress  it  up,  David 
Shaw  has  lost  the  teachers’  vote 


SO  why  should  boys  be 
“sliding  towards  prim- 
itivism so  much  faster 
than  girls"  (The  boys  with  the 
wrong  stuffi  November  6)? 
The  answer  is  really  not  too 
difficult  to  locate. 

Boys  have  since  the  mid- 
1970s  grown  up  in  a society 
where  their  urge  to  work  and 
provide,  to  win  respect  Cram 
their  communities,  to  fether 
and  rear  their  children  In  lov- 
ing families,  has  been  under- 
mined by  mass  unemploy- 
ment. the  weakening  of  the 
trade-union  movement  and 
the  paltry  nature  of  much  of 
the  work  that  does  exist  For 
working-class  men. 

If  there  is  no  future  to 
strive  for,  then  the  best  op- 
tion is  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  now  and  Its  immed- 
iate pleasures:  including  the 
misuse  of  drugs  and  the  gain- 
ing of  peer  respect  and  fear 
through  criminal  activities. 

The  very  few  contemporary 
role  models  that  exist  for  boys 
reflect  this  inarticulate 
hedonistic  resignation:  the 
Gallagher  brothers.  Train- 
spotting,  certain  "football- 
lad”  comedians.  Shaun 
Ryder,  Loaded  magazine  and 
gangsta  rap.  This  is  the  gen- 
eration that  thought  nothing, 
did  nothing,  believed  nothing. 
And  who  can  blame  them? 
Dave  Wlbberley. 

2 Smyrna  Mansions, 

Smyrna  Road, 

London  NW64LU. 

THE  problem  of  boys’ 
under-achievement  is  not 
Just  found  in  England.  It  ap- 
pears also  In  Australia,  in  the 


US  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
We  are  still  struggling  to 
understand  why  this  has  oc- 
curred. Commonly  mentioned 
are: 

• The  femlnisation  of 
schooling; 

• The  feeling  that  “real  men 

don't  read”: 

• Lack  of  motivation  for  boys 
who  see  their  fathers  unem- 
ployed or  don't  see  them  at 
all; 

• Our  failure  to  redefine 
masculinity  in  post-feminist 
terms. 

(Dr;  Peter  West. 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education. 
University  of  Western 
Sydney. 

c/o  Hinehlngbrooke  School, 
Huntingdon, 

Cambridgeshire. 

WOMEN  take  the  blame 
for  everything,  I know, 
but  I really  don’t  think  that 
we  can  blame  feminism  for 
turning  boys  Into  lads.  The 
cause  is  much  closer  to  home 
and  much  simpler.  The  sud- 
den explosion  of  New  Lad  cul- 
ture on  to  television  means 
that  not  only  Is  it  okay  to  be  a 
yob,  it's  funny. 

Shows  like  Men  Behaving 
Badly,  They  Think  It’s  All 
Over,  Fantasy  Football,  Chris 
Evans  in  The  Big  Breakfast 
and  then  on  Radio  1 all  pro- 
claim loud  and  clear  that  fart- 
ing and  drinking  lager  are  en- 
viable social  assets.  Women 
only  succeed  when  they  imi- 
tate blokes  — like  Beck  and 
all  the  women  police  officers 
in  all  the  never-ending  cop 
shows. 

Boys  don’t  get  their  role  ! 


models  from  school  or  home. 
They  get  them  from  the  box 
and  their  mates. 

Don  Webb. 

140  Bishops  Mansions. 

Bishops  Park  Road. 

London  SW6  6DX. 

WOULD  Yvonne  Roberts 
(Once  upon  a foreign 
time.  November  4)  count  Paul 
Barker's  excellent  reminder 
that  children  thrive  best  with 
two  parents  (For  the  chil- 
dren’s sake,  November  4)  as 
yet  another  reactionary  plea 
to  restore  her  straw  1950s 
family?  Most  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  of 
split  families  still  have  two 
parents  even  though  they  are 
labelled  as  "single  parent”  by 
the  adult  world. 

Barker's  is  one  of  several 
recent  attempts  to  acknowl- 
edge the  scale  of  abuse  this 
mass  separation  represents, 
and  to  reform  the  legal  pro- 
cess which  still  fosters  exclu- 
sive possession  of  children  by 
one  parent.  Some  MPs 
worked  hard  this  year  to  in- 
clude in  the  new  Family  Law 
Act  clauses  about  the  child 
maintaining  a relationship 
with  both  parents  — some- 
thing the  much  vaunted  Chil- 
dren Act  does  not  state. 

The  next  stage  is  to  redirect 
the  millions  going  into  the 
divorce  process  into  practical 
support  for  children  and 
parents  — Including  the 
resource-starved  Contest  Cen- 
tres for  split  families. 

Jeremy  Andrew. 

CES  Limited. 

5 Tavistock  Place, 

London  WC1H  9SN. 


DAVID  Shaw’s  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Educ- 
ation Bill  is  flawed  (MP  alms 
to  root  out  teacher  ‘scruffs’. 
November  4).  He  says  that 
teachers  should  “dress  as  pro- 
fessionals — only  that  way 
will  they  get  the  respect  of 
children,  of  parents,  and  of 
the  public”.  Is  the  MP  sug- 
gesting that  to  be  ’'profes- 
sional", teachers  should  wear 
suits  and  proposition  promi- 
nent local  businessmen  to  be 
paid  to  ask  their  pupils  ques- 
tions? Win  they  then  fail  to 
disclose  those  earnings  and 
go  on  free  holidays  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  hotel-owners? 
Or  does  the  MP  for  Dover  con- 
sider the  behaviour  of  his  col- 
leagues such  as  Neil  Hamil- 
ton to  be  unprofessional? 

Moral  standards  in  society 
are  set  from  the  top.  While  we 
have  members  of  the  royal 
family  jumping  in  and  out  of 
various  beds,  the  dergy  in- 
volved in  child  abuse,  MPs 
taking  bribes,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment selling  weapons  to 
odious  dictators  while  lying 
to  Parliament  about  it,  the 
rest  of  sodety  wfll  have  a 
tough  time  choosing  which 
moral  path  to  follow. 

Paul  Dearing. 

72a  Wilton  Road. 

London  N10. 

AS  A supply  teacher  in  var- 
ious secondary  schools  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  appearances,  and  al- 
ways take  care  to  dress 
smartly  (Letters,  November 
5).  The  different  schools  I 
visit  demand  different 
clothes;  what  is  just  right  for 


one  may  be  too  formal,  or  In- 
formal. for  another.  The  vast 
majority  of  teachers  1 know 
dress  smartly  and  approp- 
riately for  the  Job. 

The  call  fbr  a dress  code  is 
yet  another  example  of  a Tory 
MP  trying  to  .discredit  the 
teaching  profession  and  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  main 
issues.  Due  to  the  closure  of 
special  units  for  disruptive 
pupils,  a small  minority  of 
hard-core  disrupters  have  to 
be  kept  in  mainstream 
schools  where  they  take  up  a 
disproportionate  amount  of 
staff  time  and  energy. 

Anna  Alberda  Ellis. 

! 4 Josephine  Road. 

Huddersfield  HD4  5 LTD. 

HOW  will  the  Tories,  who 
don't  know  a combat 
knife  from  a handsaw,  be  able 
to  agree  a definition  of  the 
"smart  clothes”  that  teachers 
are  to  be  made  to  wear? 

Still,  at  least  I and  my  col- 
leagues, who  habitually  wear 
suits  in  the  classroom,  will  be 
able  to  charge  our  tailors' 
bills  to  the  taxman.  I hope  the 
resultant  increase  in  public 
expenditure  has  been  costed. 
M A Catty. 

78  Dryden  Crescent, 
Stevenage.  Herts  SG2  0JH. 

OF  course  David  Shaw  is 
right:  If  teachers  want  to 
be  treated  like  professionals, 
they  should  dress  like  profes- 
sionals. But  in  order  to  dress 
like  professionals,  they  have 
to  be  paid  like  professionals. 
GHiil. 

84  Park  Avenue, 

Bushey,  Herts  WD2  2BB. 


Millennial  monument  to  waste 


Shown  the  door 


PATRICIA  Harman's  plas- 
tic door  (Report,  Novem- 
ber 6)  is  one  in  the  eye  for  the 
culture  vultures  from  English 
Heritage.  How  considerate  of 
them  to  be  sorry  for  the  dis- 
tress caused  to  Mrs  Hannan 
by  their  own  arrogant  refusal 
to  accept  the  appeal  inspec- 
tor's decision.  In  100  years' 
time  when  someone  may  wish 
to  change  this  plastic  door 
back  to  wood,  no  doubt 
English  Heritage  will  argue 
that  plastic  is  the  bee’s  knees. 
Roderick  Bridge. 

Ash  Cottage,  Northleigh  Lane, 
Hailey,  Oxon  OX8  5UU. 

IN  1982,  on  hearing  that  I was 
one  of  the  first  Oxford  Uni- 
versity lecturers  in  manage- 
ment studies  (Dons  reject 
£20m  Said  gift  November  6j, 
my  dinner-party  host  said: 
"Management?  Isn't  that  what 
they  teach  at  polytechnics?" 
(Prof)  John  Purcell. 

Human  Resource  Management, 
Bath  University,  55  Middle  Way, 
Oxford  OX2  7LE. 


\ A /HAT  a wonderful  dome; 
V V what  a brilliant  archi- 
tect; what  a marvellous  con- 
cept . . . what  a complete  and 
utter  waste  of  money  (World’s 
biggest  dome  marks  millen- 
nium, November  1).  I do  not 
understand  how  any  govern- 
ment. be  it  local  or  otherwise, 
can  allow  £800  million  to  be 
spent  on  a building  which  has 
no  real  function  and  will  be 
standing  empty  in  a year’s 
time.  Would  this  money  not 
be  better  spent  on  hospitals, 
schools  or  the  homeless? 


I realise  that  the  money  is 
not  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  if  these  sorts  of 
funds  are  available  for  this 
useless  monstrosity  which 
will  do  nothing  more  than 
boost  the  ego  of  the  archi- 
tects, then  surely  we  can  con- 
vince those  people  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  wherever  else 
the  money  is  coming  from,  to 
invest  it  in  the  social  welfare 
of  the  country? 

Dennis  Carlyle. 

3 Westfield  Avenue, 

Beverley  HU17  7HA. 


That  ticking  pensions  bomb 


AS  THINGS  stand,  no  EU 
citizen  who  has  moved 
about  Grom  one  member  state 
to  another  (How  to  defuse  the 
pensions  bomb,  November  4) 
win  receive  a full  pension, 
even  though  he/she  wfll  prob- 
ably have  been  contributing 
continuously  according  to  the 
different  requirements  of  each 
State  in  which  he/she  has 
worked.  Indeed,  IT  someone 
moves  about  a Jot,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  he/she  will 
not  get  any  pension  at  all, 
anywhere 

There  is  a general  tendency 
to  say  it  is  Impossible  to  sort 
this  out  because  the  problem 
is  “very  complicated";  yet 
many  no  less  complex  EU  har- 
monisation problems  have 
been  resolved  with  alacrity. 

Wham  it  is  a case  of  finding 
ways  to  pay  but  funds  held  in 
trust  for  those  who  provided 
them,  there  seems  no  end  to 
the  ability  of  member  states  to 
frustrate  things  for  as  long  as 
possible. 

This  is  why  people  such  as 
Dick  Taverne  like  to  refer 
melodramatically  to  pension 


harmonisation  as  "the  pen- 
sions tune-bomb”.  This  is  sim- 
ply his  way  of  making  a per- 
fectly solvable  problem  seem 
too  difficult  to  frice. 

(Dr)  Thomas  Mmrfaead. 

27  Conway  Street, 

London  WlP  5HL. 

THREE  years’  living  on  a 
I pension  make  it  no  easier 
to  digest  Dick  Taverne's 
article.  I see  I have  avoided 
the  dangerous  Pay-As-You-Go 
system,  though  I wish  I knew 
how.  Much  as  I wish  I knew 
what  to  think  about  my  pen- 
sion being  paid  for,  explo- 
sively. by  the  ever-smaller 
work  force.  I thought  I had 
spent  my  life  paying  for  my 
pension.  I thought  this  was 
some  sort  of  investment 
Just  an  Inch  away  from 
Dick  Taverne.  Paul  Phot  retn: 
forces  my  sense  of  guilt  (A  lot 
of  money  goes  a long  way.  No- 
vember 4).  Writing  of  Lonr- 
ho’s  chief  executive  malting 
ElOOni  profit  from  a single  sale 
of  shares,  he  wondered  if  the 
man  was  going  to  offer  it  to 
help  starving  Africans,  where 


the  money  was  made.  But  then 
he  had  the  cheek  to  reveal  that 
he  was  in  full  possession  of 
the  City's  wise  judgment  on 
this  — that  using  the  profit  to 
make  further  profit  in  feet  en- 
ables the  wealth  to  trickle 
down  to  the  poor.  Of  course. 
What  simplicity  and  clarity. 
Away  with  guilt:  all  my  pen- 
sion. payments  have  been 
trickling  down  to  the  poor. 
How  fortunate  that  I am  now 

one  of  them. 

Cofin  Crouch. 

2Fernhurst  Gardens, 

Aldwick,  Bognor  Regis, 

Sussex  F021 4AZ. 

Dick  taverne  suggests 
that  we  do  not  have  to 
raise  our  taxes  to  pay  for  pen- 
sfons.  He  advocates  reduction 
of  benefits  and  national  wn. 
sion  rights. 

May  I suggest  that  he  ab- 
solves  the  taypayer  from  con- 
tn  outing  to  his  substantial  at- 
tendance allowance  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of 
Lords?  No  doubt  his  index- 
hnked  Commons  pension  will 
tide  him  over  comfortably 
Rosalie  Walker. 

28  Cherington  Road. 

Bristol  RS105BJ, 


About  your  new  pledges,  MrBirt 


THE  BBC  must  now  go  cap 
In  band  to  Rupert  Murdoch 
for  permission  to  use  his  “Set 
Top  Box”  if  It  is  to  participate 
in  digital  broadcasting  (Who 
will  stop  Rupert?,  November 
4). 

Why?  Michael  Check! and 
and  his  Board  of  Directors  de- 
cided that  engineering  was  of 
tittle  value  in  an  organisation 
like  the  BBC.  Overnight,  and 
without  consultation,  they  or- 
dered savage  cuts  in  engi- 
neering research  and  design. 
Today  the  BBC  Engineering 
Division  no  longer  exists. 

The  corporation  now  finds 
itself  being  overtaken  by  new 
technology  instead  of  driving 
it  forward  as  was  the  case  in 
the  past  Had  this  not  taken 
place,  the  BBC  could  have 
been  into  digital  transmission 
five  years  ago,  well  ahead  of 
Rupert  Murdoch. 

David  Smart. 

(Former  BBC  engineer.) 

6 Beltinge  Road.  Harold  Wood, 
Romford.  Essex  RM3  0UJ. 


IN  the  past,  the  BBC  has  cov- 
ered US  elections  by  simply 
picking  up  the  election-night 
programme  produced  by  one 
.of  the  US  networks.  This  was 
informative,  interesting  and 
(presumably)  cheap. 

What  we  had  on  Tuesday 
night  was  simply  a shambles. 
The  sound  was  unbelievably 
bad  and  the  numerous  techni- 
cal bitches  laughable.  The 
first  “representative"  audi- 
ence did  not  contain  a single 
black  face.  Most  irritatingly 
of  all.  the  programme  was 
woefully  short  on  information 
about  what  was  happening  In 
the  elections  — the  virtual  ab- 
sence of  voting  figures  and 
the  lack  of  detail  on  Senate 
and  House  elections  was  not 
compensated  for  by  the  silly 
and  uninformative  computer 
graphics. 

Someone  should  surely  be 
hauled  over  the  coals. 

David  Denver. 

41  Belle  Vue  Terrace, 
Lancaster. 


A Country  Diary 

ROSS-SHIRE:  In  wildlife 
terms  it  Is  easy  to  make  a 
mistake  and  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  a book  on  golden 
eagles  reminded  me  of  such  an 
event  on  a hill  not  too  far  from 
Inverness.  I was  taking  part  In  1 
a selective  survey  of  eagle  ter- 
ritories and  it  was  a long  but 
satisfying  walk  into  the  cliff 
face.  I soon  found  the  first 
eyrie  and  I wrote  down  in  my 
notebook  that  the  nest  had  not 
been  lined  so  the  eagles  had 
not  nested  that  particular 

year.  I then  decided  to  walk  up 

round  the  cliff  and  it  was  then 
that  I found  another  suitable 
looking  site  by  — needless  to 
say  — a rowan  tree.  There  on 
a wide  ledge  was  another 
eyrie  but  this  time  it  had  been 
lined  and  even  a cup  for  the 
eggs  had  been  formed  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  eggs 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  adult 
eagles.  Out  came  the  notebook 
in  which  I wrote  that  the  ea- 
gles had  formed  a complete 

nest  Including  the  egg  cup  but 

fbr  some  reason  had  not  laid 
and  the  territory  was  de- 
serted. I then  scrambled  up  to 


the  top  of  the  cliff  when 
on  a flat  area  covered 
quite  tall  heather.  I m 
few  more  notes  but  the 
concentration  was  brok 
a call  note.  It  was  app 
that  it  was  from  a nestlin 
my  first  thought  was  a g 
eagle  chick.  Then  1 dten 
the  idea  as  an  empty,  g 
eagle's  nest  was  just  belo 
and  the  sound  seemed 
close.  I searched  everyt 
and  then  suddenly  the 
the  heather  on  flat  gi 
was  a nest  scrape  wl 
golden  eagle  chick.  I m 
mental  note  to  write 
later  that  this  was  a new 
uy  constructed  nest  m 
eagles  had  been  disturb 
the  other  nest  below  anc 
chick  was  probably  fit 
ascond  clutch.  I stepped 1 
wffds  from  the  nest 
tapped  over  something  i 
heather  and  there  was 
remains  of  a photograp 
bide  from  the  year  befbr 
as  the  three  eyries 
concerned  I bad  made 
takes  on  all  of  them.  . 
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Diary 


Dan  Atkinson 


Sir  James  Gold- 
smith  s image  as  a man 
who  loves  the  smell  of 
«aimg-wax  in  the  morning 

was  starting  to  fade,  the 

Joss  of  the  Eorosceptics’ 
Inner  Station  has  reached 
tor  the  wigs  once  more. 
True,  the  latest  target  of  Sir 
James  s wrU-totlng  (being  a 
^MP)isahea£'guiit| 
of  the  substantive  charge 
(being  a Euro-MF),  what- 
■JJ l the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  defamation  issue. 

And  “Kurtz"  Goldsmith  has 
spared  the  platform  tor  the 
alleged  libel — impover- 
ished Labour  periodical 
Tribune—  a litigational 
blast  of  its  own  (“he  seems 
to  have  taken  pity  on  us  ” 
said  editor  Mark  Seddon). 
Nevertheless,  blitzing 
Labour  MEP  Glyn  Ford  for 
assorted  (alleged)  disre- 
spects a fortnight  back  may 
not  give  his  (alleged)  party 
the  cuddly  public  face  it  (al- 
legedly) seeks.  Allegedly. 


EANWHILE,  Editor 
Seddon  and  big  com- 
rades at  Gray’s  inn 
Road  have  their  hands  toll 
digging  into  Tony 
Blair's  manifesto-vote  “tri- 
umph". Not  only  are  the 
grousing  Tribunites  churl- 
ish enough  to  point  out  that 
the  telephone-canvassing 
exercise  to  get  out  the  vote 
during  the  last  10  days  of 
the  ballot  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  court  had  it 
been  undertaken  by  a trade 
union  seeking  strike  ap- 
proval, but  they  have  the 
bad  taste  to  note  that  the 
last-minute  mail-out  urging 
slackers  to  vote  was  so  tar- 
geted as  to  prove  that  ab- 
stainers must  have  been 
identifiable  to  those  run- 
ning the  ballot.  Any  ab- 
stainer seeking  high 
Labour  office  in  the  future 
could  be  in  trouble.  Seddon 
is  un bothered:  “Pm  safe  be- 
cause I voted  No." 


AND  on  to  that  other 
ballot.  Brother  Yank, 
already  doubtless 
groggy  with  the  morning- 
after  “what  have  I done?” 
feeling  so-familiar  to  con- 
sorts of  his  re-elected  presi- 
dent, may  have  cheered 
himself  yesterday  with  the 
crossword  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  clue  to  both  39 
and  43  across  read  “lead 
story  in  tomorrow’s  news- 
paper"; 39  across  was  seven 
letters,  as  was  43  across.  At 
press  time  there  was  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  “Clin- 
ton” or  “Bob  Dole”  were  the 
correct  answer  to  39  across, 
although  “elected"  would 
fit  snugly  Into  43  across 
whatever  the  political 
weather.  The  compiler  ac- 
counted for  this  in  setting 
the  “down”  clues;  certain 
vertical  letters  would  fit 
Clinton,  others  Dole,  thus 
frustrating  the  presidential 
preferences  of  the  reader 
(assuming  these  did  not  co- 
incide with  his  “down" 
answers).  Very  much  a 
witty  rearguard  action  by 
Old  Media  after  a contest 
dominated  by  the  New.  The 
CNN-Time  Internet  site 
“AUpolltlcs"  registered  50 
million  “bits”  on  election 
day , against  a puny  18  mil- 
lion during  the  bombing  of 
Iraq  earlier  this  year;  elec- 
tion ’96  has.  we  hear,  “con- 
firmed” the  status  of  the 
Net  Just  as  election  '60  con- 
firmed the  position  of  tele- 
vision. On  second  thoughts, 
perhaps  our  cousins  ought 
to  forget  the  crossword  and 
crawl  back  into  bed. 


Having  said  which, 
steam-TV  still  offers 
the  American  people 
a laugh  or  two.  British  pro- 
ductions such  as  Cracker 
and  Inspector  Morse  are  big 
hits  across  the  pond,  as  is 
Prime  Suspect,  the  latest 
episode  of  which  has  raised 
an  unintentional  smile  or 

two  In  the  colonies.  As  audi- 
ences in  Blighty  thrilled  to 
the  gritty,  grimy,  brutalist 
realism  of  Helen  Mirren's 
latest  adventure,  American 
audiences,  we  hear,  chuck- 
led at  the  wonderful  Eng- 
lishness  of  the  scene  In 
which  a villain  kidnaps  a 
child  off  the  pavement, 
throws  him  in  the  boot  of 

the  car  and  then  takes  care 
to  indicate  before  driving 
off.  


A LAST  word  on  that 
Labour-manifesto 
ballot  victory.  You 
may  remember  Tony  Blair’s 
crack  at  the  end  of  his  vie- 

Sryspeech  in  April  X99S 

after  fee  vote  to  ditch 
Clause  IV.  The  fifty’s 
name?  A de* 
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govern  as  New  Labour”. 

Don't  over  change. 


Feel-terrible  factor 
will  do  for  the  Tories 
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HE  leader  who  should 
get  the  greatest  kick 
out  of  Mr  Clinton's 
victory  is,  without 
question,  John  Major,  it’s  a 
vindication  of  everything 
Major  believes  about  elec- 
tions In  general,  and  the  1997 
election  in  particular.  It 
shows  that  merit  win  out, 
however  reluctant  the  people 
once  were  to  reward  it,  as 
they  were  in  Clinton’s  case  a 
year  ago.  Fortune  will  favour 
the  leader  who  runs  an  hon- 
est economy,  and  supplies  the 
wherewithal  to  make  the  vot- 
ers, when  they're  awakened 
to  the  choice,  feel  good.  It's  a 
message  that  should  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of 
Labour  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats. 

This  cogent  lesson  is  rein- 
forced by  other  factors.  Not 
only  is  inflation  low.  unem- 
ployment down  and  the  basis, 
for  future  growth  quite  solid, 
but  these  pervasive  truths 
wipe  out  several  incon- 
veniences. In  particular,  they 
transcend  the  chronic  unpop- 
ularity of  politicians.  There 
is  just  as  much  alienation 


from  politics  -in  America  as 
there  is  here,  and  In  the  case 
of  the  President,  the  charac- 
ter problems  should  surely 
have  converted  this  into  in- 
surmountable hostility. 
Whereas  Major  has  recovery 
plus  the  character-vote,  Clin- 
ton lacks  the  latter  — yet  he 
wins  a decisive  victory. 
There  could  be  no  Clearer 
proof  that  it  really  is  the 
economy,  stupid.  In  an  age  of 
public  cynicism,  when  voters 
have  ever  lower  hopes  o£  poli- 
ticians, there  is  nothing  else 
ibr  it  to  be. 

The  evidence  has  emerged, 
moreover,  at  a time  when  ide- 
ology has  all  but  disappeared 
as  the  test  of  a governing  poli- 
tician. The  differences  that 
divide  Major  and  Clinton  are 
much  less  obviously  crucial 
than  the  Incumbency  they 
have  shared  at  the  right  mo- 
ment in  the  economic  cycle. 
Mr  Blair's  adviser,  Philip 
Gould,  wrote  on  this  page  yes- 
terday as  if  the  ‘'incum- 
bency” explanation  was  a 
right-wing  calumny.  I en- 
tirely disagree. 

The  case  is  not  about  mere 
incumbency  but  successful 
incumbency,  and  on  the 
ground  which  Clinton  placed 
at  the  centre  of  his  appeal, 
Major's  record  is  not  mark- 
edly less  successful  than  his. 
The  Tory  party,  on  this  cen- 
tral ground,  is  a mainstream 
party,  not  divided  against  it- 
self, and  in  terms  of  policy 
not  markedly  deviant  from 
dintooism. 

The  Tories,  therefore. 


should  be  the  ones  to  take 
heart  They  have  just  been 
presented  with  a case-study 
in  sett-validating  optimism. 


Yet  somehow  we  know  thia  is 
not  right  Mr  Major  and  Dr 
NawhLwey,  hunched  over 
the  runes  from  Washington, 
are  sweetly  purring  but  are 
about  to  he  disappointed.  The 
shared  point  In  the  economic 
cycle  does  not  coincide  with 
the  same  point  In  the  political 
cycle,  the  same  ratchet-notch 
on  the  national  psyche.  The 
evidence  exists  for  a cau- 
tions, conservative  people  to 
vote  against  change,  as  Amer- 
icans have  done,  yet  the  signs 
are  that  they  will  totally 
reject  it 

Of  the  reasons  for  this,  I 
rate  Blair  the  least  signifi- 
cant Be  poses  no  threat 
arouses  no  fear,  and  that  is 
important  But  his  main  qual- 
ities as  the  opposition  leader 
are  defensive.  He  is  toe  resi- 
duary legatee  of  a dying 
regime,  not  the  fount  of  a new 
philosophy  that  has  hosed  it 
from  toe  field. 

As  toe  anti-incumbent  Mr 
Dole  brought  much  toe  same 
baggage  of  fear,  in  his  case  to 
the  n3d  and  111,  that  Blair  hag 
ditched.  But  Blair  is  no  more 
likely  than  Clinton  to  be.  the 
vehicle  for  a new  progressiv- 
ism  that  sweeps  his  country. 
If  that  had  been  true  of  Clin- 
ton. he  wouldn't  have  lost  toe 
Senate  and  the  House.  If  it 
were  true  of  Blair,  he 
wouldn’t  be  spending  so 
much  more  time  reassuring 
conservative  voters  thaw  ex- 


citing progressive  ones.  So 
Blair,  1 think,  doesn't  explain 
the  coming  d§bScle.  The  17 
years  of  Tory  rule  are  closer 
to  the  point  Clinton,  by  com- 
parison with  the  British 
Tories,  remains  a novice  in- 
cumbent Though  sleaze  may 
stale  him,  custom  doesn't 
Boredom  was  no  excuse  for  a 
swing  voter  in  Ohio  to  reject 
the  economic  confidence  he 
has  engendered. 

For  the  Tories,  every  pass- 
ing year  Increases  the  burden 
on  them  to  prove  they  de- 
serve another  term.  The 
longer  they  stay,  the  more 
our  tolerance  is  strained.  Yet 
not  necessarily  fo  breaking 
point.  With  the  economy 
looking  good  for  toe  fortunate 
majority,  each,  passing  year 
of  Labour's  inexperience 
adds  a premium  to  the  risk 
toe  party  Ls  inviting  the  vot- 
ers to  take.  It  should  be  quite 
a seductive  argumenL 

But  it  won't  be.  And  my 
theory  is  this:  that  it  has  to  do 
with  geography  as  much  as 
history,  with  personality  as 
much  as  policy.  Somehow 
these  elements  will  combine 
to  withhold  from  toe  British 

incumbent  the  sweeping  em- 
pathy with  the  voters  that  en- 
abled Clinton  to  rise  above 
trouble  and  persuade  enough 
of  them  to  address  toe  large, 
simple  thing  that  really 
mattered. 


B 


RETAIN  Is  a small 
country  about  which 
we  know  everything. 
Nothing  moves  with- 
out an  entire  people  hearing 
about  it.  One  smii-icing  delin- 
quent boy  in  Nottingham 
dominate  the  news  from 
T-nwri"  End  to  John  O’Groats, 
consume  the  time  of  parlia- 
ment, call  up  the  moralising 
passion  of  nine  national 
newspapers,  insert  himself 
into  daily  conversation.  In 
this  tiny,  over-knowledged 
place,  there  soon  becomes 
nothing  that’s  not  political, 
nothing  therefore  in  which 
central  government  and  its 
spokesmen  are  not  em- 


broiled. They  may  say  they 
can't  do  much,  hut  they  don't 
try  very  hard  to  be  silent. 
From.  TV  taste  to  lottery  win- 
nings, from  Dunblane  Pri- 
mary to  the  Ridings  School, 
everything  becomes  a 
national  issue;  a challenge, 
therefore,  to  government,  a 
stain  on  government's  re- 
cord, to  be  laid  upon  it  when- 
ever toe  House  of  Commons 
gets  together. 

This  may  have  some  vir 
tues,  but  what  It  doesn’t  as- 
sist is  a sense  of  perspective. 
What's  lacking  in  British  life 
Is  distance,  in  Britain,  we 
scorn  politicians  but  want 
them  to  solve  every  problem. 
In  Oklahoma,  they  scorn  poli- 
ticians too.  But  they  never 
know  what's  been  happening 
in  Illinois,  and  an  they  ask 
these  days  is  for  a general 
confidence  that  their  wallets 
will  be  filled,  and  that  the 
future  is  as  safe  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  If 
they  feel  good  about  that 
everything  else,  including 
personal  and  public  morality, 
seems  to  be  extraneous. 

Clinton  made  them  feel  that 
way.  That's  his  surpassing 
quality.  Wia  warmth  and  spa- 
cious optimism  is  feel-good 
personified.  He  delivers  the 
oratory  of  a happy  man.  He 
makes  toe  most  of  toe  story 
people  want  to  hear.  Mr 
Major,  by  contrast  does  not 
seem  happy.  He  can't  escape 
toe'  minutiae.  He  can’t  find 
distance. 

By  getting  involved  in 
wildly  flailing  arguments 
about  toe  moral  condition  of 
Britain,  which  they  have  no 
coherent  plan  for  improving. 
his  ministers  proclaim  their 
own  indictment  of  17  years  in 
power.  They  are  grim  depres- 
sives,  scratching  away  at 
their  own  creation,  the 
undertakers  of  Conservatism. 
They  make  people  feel 
terrible. 

They  can't  lift  us  from 
small  things  to  big  ones.  So 
their  big  story  will  be  buried, 
and  they  will  not  do  what 
Clinton  did. 


Blair,  at  best,  sympathisies. 
The  women's  movement, 
which  affected  many  men  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  seems  to 
have  left  Blair’s  speech  cortex 
untouched  — which  is  espe- 
cially odd,  given  the  success- 
ful career  of  Cherie.  Even 
Neil  Kinnock,  despite  his 
boyo  image,  seemed  more  in 
tune  with  women’s  concerns. 


Labour  laughs  off  reports  of  Blair's  new,  female-friendly  image.  But  unless  he  brings 
more  women  into  his  team,  rt  could  be  Major  who  laughs  last,  argues  Richard  Thomas 

Blair’s  bad  hair  day 
T! 


HE  PENNY  has 
finally . dropped  in 
Labour  HQ;  Tony 
Blair  has  women 

troubles.  But  they 

so  much  deeper  than  his  hmr, 
smoothed  down  or  not  Fe- 
male voters  remain  deeply 
suspicious  of  Blair  and  may 
yet  deliver  another  victory  to 

the  Conservatives,  led  by  a 
female-friendly  John  Major. 

For  Labour  strategists 
watching  American  women 
sending  Bin  Clinton  back  to 
the  White  House.  Blair’s  fail- 
ure to  connect  with  women  is 
had  news  indeed.  Contrary  to 
the  high  hopes  expressed 
when  he  was  elected  leader, 
BJair  is  proving  lass  appeal- 
ing to  female  than  male  vot- 
ers Today’s  Guardian  poll 
shows  36  per  cent  of  women 
intending  to  vote  Conserva- 
tive, against  30  per  cent  of 
man.  AmoDg  the  numerous 
over-55sp  the  Tories  have 
1,000,000  more  female  votes 

TTe  n«]i tied  sealed  Boh  Dole  s 
JMSyUErio  dose .toe 

cent  of  men  mfcmd  to  vote 
fSbour  compared  to  46- per 
fi«t  sight 


the  gap  looks  small,  but  a 
number  of  other  factors  mag- 
nify toe  gender  gap:  there  are 
more  women  voters  than 
men;  they  are  more  likely  to 
turn  up  to  the  polling  booth; 
and  a much  higher  propor- 
tion are  stflL  reserving  their 
judgment,  especially  those  in 
marginal,  seats.  One  in  four 
women  have  not  decided  how 
to  cast  their  vote.  In  1992,  16 

per  cent  of  women  decided  in 
toe  last  two  weeks. 

Hence  toe  deployment  of 


sight  of  Tony's  smile.  It  Is 
men  who  think  he  is  attrac- 
tive to  women,  not  women.  He 
is  certainly  no  Jack  Kennedy. 
And  even  his  solid  traditional 
values  on  the  family,  mar- 
riage, atM3  rpUginn  — . 

which  should  be  playing  well, 

particularly  with  older 
women  — are  ringing  hollow 
to  many  of  them. 

In  the  past.  Labour  men 

have  often  women: 

pointing  gloomily  to  statistics 
showing  that,  if  only  women 


who  has  read  his  Efanoni. 
Women  rightly  see  it  as  waf- 
fle. And,  as  well  as  the  subject 
matter,  his  style  of  speech  is 
often  exclusive  of  women. 

The  Fawcett  Society  will 
next  week  rank  Blair  In  last 
place  of  the  three  party  lead- 
ers In  terms  of  the  gender- 
friendliness  of  their  confer- 
ence speeches.  Thirty-eight 
men  — including  Hitler  — 
were  given  a mention,  against 
seven  women.  Even  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets  featured. 


Words  like  ‘cheesy5,  ‘smarmy5,  ‘insincere5  trip  off  the  tongues  of 
women  who  are  describing  him.  His  smile  seems  to  be  a problem 


Labour's  ultimate  weapon  — 
focus  groups.  Blair’s"  inner 
cabinet  are  scratching  their 
heads  over  women’s  views. 
He  seems,  after  all,  to  have  it 
all.  He  is  a clean-cut,  conser- 
vative; family  man.  And  the 
Kennedyesque  good  looks  are 
supposed  to  be  a honeypot  for 
female  votes.  Remember  all 
those  articles  describing  him 
as  the  perfect  son-in-law?  He 
should,  be  a smash  hit  among 
the  55+  group  of  women. 

In  feet,  most  women  fell  to 
go  weak  at  toe  knees  ai  the 


had  voted  the  same  way  as 
men.  there  would  have  been 
an  unbroken  period  of  Labour 
rule  from  toe  second  world 
war  to  1979. 

But  is  it  Labour  leaders 
who  are  at  fault,  and  perhaps 
none  more  so  than  Blair? 
Most  of  the  reasons  women 
are  not  flocking  to  New 
Labour  are  to  be  found  at  his 
door. 

First,  his  language.  Blair 
loves  to  speak  in  broad,  high- 
brow terms,  fancying  himself 
as  an  swiafom-  intellectual 


While  Blair  had  to  be  lob- 
bied hard  to  Include  personal 
anecdotes  in  his  speech,  the 
other  leaders  Instinctively 
adopted  an  easier,  more  inti- 
mate tone.  Women  react  well 
to  toe  personalisation  of  polit- 
ical issues,  and  John  Major  is 
a natural  at  drawing  on  his 
own  experiences  to  flesh  out 
pdicy  objectives. 

This  is  one  of  Bill  Clinton's 
greatest  gifts,  bringing  broad 
political  decisions  Into 
people's  homes.  Into  their 
lives.  Clinton  empathises; 


NE  of  toe  results 
of  this  is  that 
Labour  tends  to 
gbettoise 
women's  issues — 
women  are  interested  in 
childcare,  health  and  educa- 
tion. (Although  one  senior 
Labour  man  once  managed  to 
speak  at  a conference  fringe 
meeting  on  childcare,  without 
once  mentioning  childcare.) 

Economics,  particularly.  Is 
seen  as  a boys'  issue.  This  is 
an  enormous  mistake.  The  US 
Democrats  realised  that 
women  are  just  as  interested 
in  economics  as  men,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  dressed  up  as 
quasl-sclence.  Talk  about 
wages,  mortages  and  jobs, 
and  women  are  just  as 
interested. 

The  minimum  wage,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a women’s  issue  — 
not  just  because  women  make 
up  most  of  the  low-paid,  but 
because  one  of  the  reasons 
they  are  low-paid  ls  precisely 
the  feet  that  they  are  women, 
and  all  the  discrimination 
than  entails.  Yet  to  most  ob- 
servers It  looks  like  a male 
trade-union  issue. 

Macho  economics,  of  the 
"endogenous  growth  theory 
sort,  is  rightly  dismissed.  Of 
course,  that  linguistic  gem 
was  the  work  of  Gordon 
Brown,  rather  than  Blair  — 
hut  Brown  shares  many  of  his 
faults.  And  between  them,  toe 
Brown-Blair  offices  amount 
to  the  central  axis  of  power  in 
the  party. 

Both  office  staffs  are  almost 
entirely  Boys’  Own  opera- 
tions. Very  talented  boys,  ad- 
mittedly — but  boys  nonethe- 
less. Blair  has  one  woman 
researcher,  and  she  is  the 
most  junior.  His  informal  ad- 
visory group,  drawn  from  out- 
side Westminster,  has  only 
one  woman.  Neither  Brown 
nor  Blair  has  a woman  in  his 
inner  circle.  And  it  shows,  as 
the  Fawcett  analysis 
demonstrates. 

But  there  is  also  some 
other,  elusive,  negative  qual- 
ity about  Blair,  which  the 
focus  groups  are  intended  to 
tease  out.  The  Conservative 
“Phoney  Tony,  Honest  John" 
campaign  seems  to  hit  a 
nerve.  Words  like  "cheesy”, 
“smarmy”,  "insincere’'  trip 
off  the  tongues  of  women  who 
are  describing  him.  His  smile 
seems  to  be  a problem.  So 
although  women,  are  gener- 
ally distrustful  rtf  politicians, 
Blair  comes  off  worst. 

His  self-assurance,  which 
many  commentators  think 
his  greatest  asset,  comes 
across  as  smugness.  While 
bumbling  Major  evokes  a 
mothering  instinct  among 
many  women.  Blair  does  not 
look  like  he  needs  mothering. 

Paddy  Ashdown  ls  also  su- 
premely confident,  hut  his 
famous  affair  demonstrates 
that  he  is  flawed,  human,  one 
of  u&  Although  Ashdown  ls 
often  described  as  the  Action 
Man  of  politics,  Blair’s  plastic 
perfection  better  equips  him 
for  the  title. 

None  of  which  is  to  say  that 
Tony  Blair  should  become  a 
lovable  Idiot  to  get  the  moth- 
ers* vote,  or  take  a mistress  to 
prove  his  fallen  nature.  But 
he  can  change  toe  way  he 
talks,  watch  bis  smite  and  — 
most  important  of  all  — ap- 
point some  powerful  women 
to  his  kitchen  cabinet  And  he  . 
should  do  It  now. 


Have  to  go, 
darling, 
work  calls 


THE  news  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  finally  to  put 
a value  on  housework 
wui  doubtlessly  please  both 
uiose  who  do  it  and  those  who 
depend  on  others  to.  For 
housewives  and  other  unpaid 
workers,  this  fact  can 
apparently  be  worn  as  a badge 
of  honour.  For  those  men 
whose  wives  complain  that 
their  domest  ic  duties  stood  in 
the  way  of  iheir  having  a 
career,  it  will  provide  a clever 
riposte. 

So  now  that  housework  is 
such  a high-status  occupation, 
does  that  mean  that  men  will 
want  to  do  it?  We  can  at  least 
anticipate  with  some  cer- 
tainty a further  rise  in  the 
already  substantial  number  or 
men  who  soy  thev  do  it.  More 
interesting  will  be  to  see 
whether  childcare  is  elected  to 
fall  within  this  newly  minted 
job  description,  and  have  a 
price  put  on  its  head. 

The  National  Child  Develop- 
ment Survey,  which  earlier 
this  week  revealed  that  men 
are  working  longer  hours  and 
seeing  less  of  their  children 
than  ever,  is  by  no  means  the 
first  to  point  out  the  growing 
gap  between  our  perception  of 
fathers  as  more  caring  and 
Involved,  and  the  somewhat 
absent  reality.  Harriet  Har- 
man. Patricia  Hewitt  and 
Anna  Coote’s  important  1990 
study.  The  Family  Way  (Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy 
Research),  made  similar  find- 
ings; and  earlier  this  year, 
another  IPPR  study  found  that 
one  in  three  fathers  — as 
opposed  to  the  one  in  four 
cited  by  the  National  Child 
Development  Survey  — was 
working  more  than  50  hours  a 
week,  not  including  time 
spent  travelling  to  and  from 
work.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jority of  men  also  work  during 
evenings  and  weekends: 
among  families  where  this  is 
the  case  even  the  most 
rudimentary  family  occasions 
— such  as  dinner  are  dis- 
pensed with. 

lest  this  vision  should  seem 
pitiful,  with  fathers  working 
all  the  hours  God  sends  to  put 
food  they  don’t  eat  on  a table 
at  which  they  rarely  sit  it 
would  appear  that  men  in  the 
professional  classes,  and  par- 
ticularly those  whose  wives 
are  at  home  full-time,  are  the 
worst  offenders.  Indeed, 
fathers’  responsibility  for  and 
involvement  with  their  child- 
ren corresponds  with  alarm- 
ing accuracy  to  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  the  mother: 
those  men  whose  partners 
worked  full-time  shared  child- 
care responsibilities  toe  most. 

Interesting  as  this  might  be, 
it  has  more  than  a whiff  of 


contingency  about  it.  Even 
those  with  the  lowliest  ambi- 
tions for  domestic  fairness 
must  be  surprised  that  thi* 
could  be  the  case  in  n culture 
jostling  for  a stake  in  that 
valuable  commodity,  child- 
hood: and  moreover  that  thus*? 
"passing"  on  parenting 
should  belong  to  the  sex 
whose  desires  to  remake  itself 
appear  to  focus  almost  en- 
tirely on  this  arena.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  too  harsh  to  say 

that  men  are  doing  pretty 
much  what  they  can  gel  mvny 
with  rather  than  what  is  fair, 
right,  or  beneficial  to  their 
children;  but  it  is  hard  to 
escape  the  impression  that 
given  a choice  men  will  devote 
their  energies  lo  self-advance- 
ment. Those  whoso  wives  stay 
at  homo  have  this-  choice; 
those  whose  wives  work  don't. 
It  is  hardly  a heartwarming 
picture. 

Tempting  as  it  might  be  to 
do  so,  one  should  not  feel 
sorry  for  men  who  miss  out  on 
family  life;  men  for  whose 
children,  according  to  the 
IPPR  study,  the  mother  is  the 
"preferred  parent",  as  well  os 
the  parent  with  whom  they 
are  most  likely  to  discuss 
their  futures.  As  often  as  not. 
what  these  men  “miss  out"  on 
is  merely  the  drudgery  or  par- 
enting; as  one  study  noted, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  emerge 
from  the  corridors  of  power  to 
sample  "its  more  enjoyable 
and  less  demanding  aasperts, 
such  as  play  and  outings". 

The  yearning  for  more  sub- 
stantia] memories  of  our 
fathers  is  so  often  voiced  in 
our  culture,  has  indeed  been 
beautifully  articulated,  and  is 
presumably  shared  by  a pro- 
portion of  those  passing  up 
the  opportunity  to  make  good 
the  deficit.  This  opportunity 
has  been  almost  single-han- 
dedly engineered  by  women, 
who  are  now,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  in  a position  to 
share  whatever  financial  res- 
ponsibilities pertain  to  the 
family. 

ROMOTLNG  the  status 
of  “unpaid  work"  at 
home  should  provide  an 
added  inducement  for  men 
who  have  difficulties  with 
time  that  doesn't  have  a meter 
running  on  it;  although  what 
seems  more  likely  is  that  such 
an  acknowledgement  will 
prove  to  he  merely  that  ren- 
dering “official"  what  women 
have  long  since  claimed:  that 
they  do  two  jobs,  one  at  the 
office  and  the  other  when  they 
get  home. 

It  is  hopeless  to  imagine 
that  outside  forces,  no  matter 
what  the  cultural  imperative, 
will  ever  make  it  easier  for 
men  to  amputate  their  work- 
ing day  with  dignity.  There 
are  countless  careers  in  which 
by  doing  so  a man  would  seri- 
ously impair  his  chances  of 
being  successful  As  a society 
we  find  it  difficult  to  make 
sacrifices;  but  some  sacrifices 
are  apparently  harder  to  make 
than  others.  Why  it  should  be 
easier  to  sacrifice  the  private 
world  of  the  family  than  the 
public  world  of  work  is  a ques- 
tion only  men  can  answer. 
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Tommy  Lawton 


Head  first  for 
club  and  country 


TOMMY  Lawton. 

who  has  died  aged 
77.  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  or 
the  finest  centre- 
forwards  to  have  played  for 
England,  scoring  22  goals  in 
23  games.  Had  he  been  opera- 
tive now  he  would  have 
earned,  and  been  transferred 
for.  millions.  Instead  he 
played  for  the  relative  pit- 
tance earned  by  the  profes- 
sionals of  his  time,  and  In  his 
declining  years  even  found 
himselT  hauled  into  court  on 
charges  of  petty  fraud:  a piti- 
ful anticlimax  to  a remark- 
able career. 

Lawton,  like  Nat  Ixjfthouse 
after  him.  was  born  in  Bolton 
and  attended  Castle  Hill 
School.  If  LoPthouse  was  play- 
ing wartime  football  for  Bol- 
ton at  15.  Lawton  was  leading 
the  Burnley  attack  in  the 
Football  League  at  16. 

Why  didn't  he  join  Bolton 
Wanderers?  He  was.  after  alL 
the  outstanding  schoolboy 
footballer  in  the  town,  even  if 
he  never  won  a schoolboy  cap 
for  England. 

Walter  Rowley,  then  Bol- 
ton's coach,  did  try  to  sign 
him  as  an  amateur,  after  a 
spell  when  he  had  trained  two 
nights  a week  at  Bumden 
Park.  But  their  concurrent 
offers.  of  ten  shillings  a week 
for  a clerk's  job.  or  seven  and 
six  as  a butcher's  roundsman, 
were  unattractive. 

Advised  by  his  grandfather 
and  a former  schoolmaster. 
W H Horrocks,  Lawton  showed 
a penchant  for  Anfleld,  where 
he'd  been  applauded  in 
schoolboy  games,  and  Liver- 
pool. But  Liverpool  though 
interested,  failed  to  come  up 
with  a part-time  job,  Bury, 
when  approached,  didn't 
bother  to  watch  him.  Shef- 
Deld  Wednesday  were  ruled 
out  when  Lawton's  mother 
didn't  want  him  to  leave 
home,  and  Burnley  became 
the  lucky  club. 

In  May.  1935,  the  15-year-old 
Lawton,  with  his  mother  and 
his  grandfather,  moved  to 
Burnley.  He  was  coached  by  a 
hard  taskmaster  in  Ray  Ben- 
nlon.  who  made  him  end- 
lessly practise  his  shooting 
and  his  heading,  running 
round  the  field  to  pivot  and 


Rohan  Butler 


strike  all  the  Bs  in  the  adver- 
tisement BURNLEY'S  BEER 
IS  BEST. 

On  March  28.  1S36.  aged 
only  16,  Lawton  made  his 
League  debut  for  Burnley  in 
the  Second  Division  against 
Doncaster  Rovers.  It  was  a 
draw,  in  his  second  game,  at 
Swansea,  he  scored  twice,  the 
first  with  one  of  those  typical 
towering  headers.  It  used  to 
be  said  of  Lawton,  and  there 
has  even  been  scientific  evi- 
dence to  suggest  it  was  more 
than  legend,  that  he  could  ac- 
tually hang  in  the  air  before  a 
header. 

Working  hard  under  Ben- 


sari  es  from  Everton  arrived 
on  the  last  day  of  1936.  He  was 
duly  taken  on  to  the  Everton 
ground  staff  and  moved  to 
Goodison  Park. 

There  the  plan  plainly  was 
that  he  should  take  over  from 
the  veteran  Dixie  Dean,  a fab- 
ulous header  of  the  ball  and 
scorer  of  60  First  Division 
goals  in  the  1927/8  season. 
When  the  newly-arrived  Law- 
ton  took  the  tram  to  Goo- 
dison. its  conductor  recog- 
nised him  and  told  him: 
"You'll  never  be  as  good  as 
Dean!" 

But  Dean  was  benign. 
"Youngster,”  he  said,  the  mo- 


The  scientific 
evidence 
suggested  it 
was  more  than 
legend  - that  he 
could  actually 
hang  in  the  air 
before  a header 


nian,  he  Unproved  his  left  foot 
until  it  was  almost  as  power- 
ful a weapon  as  his  right  But 
though  he  scored  infinite 
goals  with  either  foot.  It  was 
for  his  heading  ability  that  he 
was  always  especially 
renowned. 

Meanwhile,  still  only  16.  he 
was  playing  League  cricket 
for  the  Burnley  Club,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  famous  West 
Indian  fast  bowler  Manny 
Martin  dale.  He  even  took  a 
six  off  the  fabled  Learie 
Constantine. 

Five  foot  11  and  powerfully 
built.  Lawton  began  the 
following  season  tor  Burnley 
with  a burst  of  goals,  three  of 
them  in  a single  game  against 
Tottenham. 

By  this  time  his  grand- 
father — a familiar  tale  In 
soccer  — had  become  the 
groundsman  at  Burnley's 
Turf  Moor  stadium,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  Lawton 
turned  for  advice  when  emis- 


ment  be  saw  Lawton,  “you've 
come  here  to  take  my  place. 
Anything  I can  do  for  you,  I 
wilL"  Rara  avis.  Lawton's 
debut  for  Everton  came 
quickly  but  it  wasn't  a well 
augured  one,  even  if  he  did 
score  from  a penalty  in  his 
team's  6-2  defeat  His  direct 
opponent  was  a future  col- 
league in  so  many  England 
teams:  the  elegant  Wolves 
centre-half.  Stanley  Cullis. 

Lawton  was  in  and  out  of 
Everton’s  team  that  first  sea- 
son, though  he  did  play  and 
score  in  a memorable  Cup 
replay  in  the  fifth  round  at 
Tottenham,  Spars  winning  4-3 
after  being  3-2  down.  He  had 
played  inside-right  to  Dixie 
Dean. 

After  two  initial  defeats  at 
the  start  of  season  1937/8, 
Lawton  replaced  Dean,  defini- 
tively. It  was  an  indifferent 
season  for  Everton,  but  they 
began  the  following  one  with 
six  wins  in  a row  and  went  on 


convincingly  to  win  tbe 
championship.  Lawton  scored 
no  fewer  than  28  goals  for 
Everton  in  the  1937/8  champi- 
onship. In  1938/9,  his  last 
First  Division  season  for  the 
club,  he  scored  another  34 
League  goals  in  38  games. 

He  won  his  first  cap  for 
England  as  a 19-year-old  at 
Cardiff  against  Wales  in  Octo- 
ber, 1938.  Lawton  did  score 
from  a penalty;  but  England 
were  beaten  4-2. 

Lawton  stayed  in  the  Eng- 
land team,  scoring  at  High- 
bury in  a 30  win  against  the 
Rest  of  Europe,  when  the  Uru- 
guayan centre  half  Andreolo 
spat,  to  Lawton's  disgust  at 
the  referee,  and  above  all  get- 
ting the  winner  against  Scot- 
land at  Hampden  the 
following  ApriL  Those,  then, 
were  the  Blue  Riband  games, 
and  Lawton’s  header  from 
Stanley  Matthews's  charac- 
teristic cross,  made  it  2-1  for 
England. 

When  war  came  Lawton, 
like  so  many  British  profes- 
sional footballers,  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Army  Physical 
Training  Corps  at  Aldershot. 
There  he  played  as  a guest  for 
the  little  local  dub.  which 
was  able  to  deploy  a galaxy  of 
stars  such  as  Cullis  and  Law- 
ton’s two  Everton  colleagues, 
the  England  wing-halves  Cliff 
Britton  and  Joe  Mercer. 

Wartime  international 
games  were  not  officially  rec- 
ognised, which  was  ironic 
when  England  had  such  a 
spectacular  team.  Scotland 
were  beaten  time  and  again, 
not  least  In  1943  by  an  8-0 
margin  at  Maine  Road,  Man- 
chester. Lawton  scoring  four 
of  those  goals. 

Lawton  did  not  stay  with 
Everton.  then  a club  fre- 
quently at  odds  with  its  stars. 
A dispute  led  to  Lawton  being 
the  subject  of  a surprise 
transfer  to  Chelsea  in  the 
autumn  of  1946,  for  what  was 
then  the  huge  sum  of  £11,500. 

Almost  at  once  he  found 
himself  leading  the  attack, 
and  scoring,  in  a remarkable 
33  draw  at  Stamford  Bridge 
against  the  legendary  Mos- 
cow Dynamo  touring  side. 

When  first  class  football 
resumed,  Lawton  scored  28 
First  Division  goals  for  Chel- 


m 


Tommy  Lawton  ...  his  declining  years  produced  a pitiful  anticlimax  to  a remarkable  career  photograph  craigeaston 


sea  in  only  34  games.  He  con- 
tinued to  play  for  England, 
and  scored  twice  for  Britain 
versus  Europe.  But  he  was 
still  a restless  figure  and  de- 
manded a transfer;  to  general 
astonishment  be  moved  to 
Third  Division  Notts  County, 
for  a new  record  fee  of  £20.000. 

Meanwhile  he  had  scored 
four  times  the  previous  May 
in  a sensational  1(H)  win 
against  Portugal  in  Lisbon, 


! and  he  would  score  one  of 
England's  goals  in  a notable  4- 
0 win  over  Italy  in  Turin  in 
May.  1948. 

Scoring  freely.  Lawton 
stayed  with  Notts  County 
until  the  1951/22  season,  tak- 
ing them  up  to  Division  Two 
in  1949/50  with  31  goals  in  37 
games.  He  left  Nottingham, 
where  he'd  been  involved 
with  a firm  selling  type- 
writers. to  become  player 


manager  of  Brentford  in  Div- 
ision Two.  Two  seasons  later 
he  was  brought  back  to  the 
First  Division  by  Arsenal 
where  he  made  35  appear- 
ances for  13  goals. 

For  a while  he  was  player 
manager  of  the  non-League 
club  Kettering.  Next  he  went 
back  to  manage  Notts  County, 
nurturing  the  early  careers  of 
two  promising  young  centre 
forwards  in  Tony  Hafeley  and 


Jeff  Astie.  But  management 
was  never  really  his  forte, 
and  his  subsequent  years  In 
Nottingham  were  star-crossed 
ones,  though  he  did.  eventu- 
ally. write  with  some  success 
for  the  local  paper. 


Brian  GlanvM* 


Tommy  Lawton,  footballer,  bom 
October  6,  1919:  died  November 
6. 1998 


Birthdays 


European  history  from  the  inside  looking  out 


IN  A PROFESSION  Increas- 
ingly characterised  by  nar- 
row specialisation,  Rohan 
Butler,  who  has  died  aged 
79.  represented  a different 
kind  of  historian,  one  whose 
work  was  not  confined  within 
a narrow  chronological  range 
or  focused  upon  the  internal 
history  of  a single  state.  The 
variety  of  his  historical  inter- 
ests stretched  from  the  politi- 
cal culture  of  18th-century 
Europe  to  the  structure  of 
20th-century  diplomacy  and 
character  of  European 
liberalism. 

His  own  role  in  the  major 
events  of  mid-20th-century 
European  history  gave  him 
an  indelible  sense  or  the  rele- 
vance of  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent. but  aJ&o  of  the  need  to 
appreciate  this  relationship 
through  a study  oT  history 
that  made  no  attempt  to  sim- 
plify or  to  compromise  the  de- 
tail of  the  past  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  assumptions  and 
preorcupal  ions  of  present-day 
debates.  His  aim  was  to  write 
history  “from  the  inside"  as 
he  put  it.  to  understand  his- 
torical events  and  decisions 
through  the  mental  and  cul- 
tural world  or  the  protago- 
nists. however  complex  and 
dense  the  resulting  historical 
work  would  be. 

Rohiui  Butler  was  bom  in 
London,  hut  from  1920  until 
1938  his  home  was  in  Geneva 
whore  his  father.  Sir  Harold 


Jackdaw 


News  bar 

MR  GROGAN  says  there  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  be  done . and  it  is 
going  to  take  about  a year  to 
get  the  hotel  exactly  as  thev 
want  it 

But  already  there  is  a a nice 
atmosphere  to  the  place,  he 
says,  and  the  Green  Man  will 
recapture  its  family-run  com- 
munity feeL 

The  couple's  plans  for  the 
hotel  include: 

• Toilets  in  the  Boswell  Bar. 
which  will  be  developed  se- 
pcrately  for  people  wanting  a 
quiet  drink  or  a bar  snack, 
with  daily  newspapers  avail- 
able in  racks  on  the  walls. 

You  do  not  want  to  imagine 
icha:  imuld  be  i n the  cocktails. 


Butler,  was  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton,  he  spent  his  va- 
cations in  Switzerland  and 
early  in  life  acquired  fluent 
French  and  German  which 
served  him  so  well  In  his  later 
scholarship.  He  went  up  to 
Balliol  in  1935.  where  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  his 
tutor.  Humphrey  Sumner, 
whose  cosmopolitan  ap- 
proach to  18th-century  his- 
tory was  probably  a formative 
influence  in  the  shaping  of 
Butler's  own  scholarship.  In 
1938  he  obtained  a first  class 
degree,  and  later  that  year 
was  elected  to  a fellowship  at 
All  Souls,  most  unusually 
following  the  the  footsteps  or 
his  father  who  had  been 
elected  a generation  before. 

Both  his  undergraduate 
career  at  Ballial  and  the  first 
year  of  his  fellowship  had 
been  lived  under  tbe  shadow 
of  the  intensifying  European 
crisis,  and  above  all  the  rise 
of  National  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many. Butler,  who  through- 
out his  life  regarded  despotic 
and  repressive  regimes  with  a 
patrician  contempt,  was  un- 
compromisingly hostile  to  ap- 
peasement. In  1939  he  pub- 
lished The  Roots  of  National 
Socialism  (1783-1933),  which 
proposed  that  many  aspects  of 
Nazism  were  deeply  embed- 
ded in  German  culture.  This 
influential  book  underpinned 
Butler's  later  arguments  for 


From  the  Ashbourne  News 
Telegraph.  31  October. 
Thanks  to  Mark  Tyack. 

Room  tactics 

1.  STARE  at  the  TV  as  Lfhyp- 
notised  as  long  as  it  is  off. 
when  your  roommate  turns  it 
on.  act  uninterested  and  read 
a book. 

2.  When  your  roommate  is 
home,  charge  into  the  room, 
holding  a broom  as  a rifle, 
scream,  “The  Nazis  have 
come  for  us!",  dive  over  the 
couch,  and  pretend  to  shoot 
about  twenty  of  them,  then 
put  the  broom  away  and  go 
about  your  normal  rou- 
tine (repeat  every  hourl. 

3.  Refuse  to  get  dressed  in 
front  or  the  TV,  whisper  to 
your  roommate  "You  never 
know  what  they're  going  to 
report  next  about  me." 

4.  Quickly  run  up  to  your 
roommate,  claim  that  it 
wasn't  your  fault,  it  was  an 
accident  cling  to  his  leg  sob- 
bing until  he  forgives  you. 

5.  Fill  an  a ir  tank  with  nor- 
mal oxygen,  claim  that  you’re 
into  inhaling  helium,  inhale 
some  oxygen  and  then  talk  as 
deep  as  you  can. 


the  formal  suppression  of  the 
state  of  Prussia,  arguments 
which  were  instrumental  In 
shaping  the  decision  of  the 
allied  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters after  the  occupation  of 
Germany  in  1945. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1939 
Butler  volunteered  for  the 
Navy,  but  was  rejected  on 
grounds  of  his  poor  eyesight 
instead  he  served  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Information  from 
1939.  In  1944  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  he  played  a major  role 
in  planning  for  the  allied  oc- 
cupation of  Germany  and 
Austria.  His  experience  and 
the  reputation  be  acquired 
there  for  meticulous  prepara- 
tion and  a wide-ranging  ap- 
proach to  problems  provided 
him  with  the  possibility  of  a 
subsequent  career  in  the  For- 
eign Office.  He  declined  this, 
together  with  offers  of  tuto- 
rial fellowships  at  Balliol  and 
Christ  Church,  in  favour  of  a 
major  historical  project 
whereby,  initially  as  the  sub- 
ordinate of  Sir  Llewellyn 
Woodward,  be  undertook  the 
compilation  of  a comprehen- 
sive selection  of  tbe  docu- 
ments in  the  British  Foreign 
Office  archive  from  1919  to 
1939. 

The  resulting  volumes  of 
Documents  on  British  Foreign 
Policy  revealed  Butler’s 
scholarship  at  its  most  rigor- 
ous and  exacting.  By  now  But- 


6.  Rent  or  buy  a fake  sarcoph- 
agus. ask  your  roommate  to 
wrap  you  up  every  night  with 
toilet  paper  before  sleeping  in 
it. 

7.  March  around  the  room 
like  a drill  sergeant  eyeing 
your  roommate  sternly, 
smack  a ruler  in  front  of  him, 
and  order  him  to  cut  it  out 
right  now.  Threaten  to  court- 
martial  him. 

8.  Carve  pumpkins  everyday, 
throw  the  seeds  and  innards 
in  your  roommate's  bed,  tel] 
■him  that  they  get  sick  easily 
and  that  his  bed  was  the  clos- 
est thing  around  to  vomit  in. 

9.  Watch  a lot  of  "Rocky  and 
Bull  winkle”,  get  obsessed 
with  Rocky,  draw  pictures  of 
him,  write  letters  in  blood, 
and  eventually  dive  out  the 
window  of  your  room.  Repeat 
everyday. 

10.  Wear  some  sunglasses 
and  thick  gloves,  pretending 
to  be  in  Virtual  Reality,  claim 
that  this  is  the  most  boring 
game  you’ve  ever  played, 
point  towards  your  room- 
mate and  say  how  fake  he 
looks. 

More  irritating  habits  for  your 
roommate.  Takenfrom  Sus- 
pects Ustserver. 


Rohan  Butler  . . . rigorous  and  exacting  scholarship 


lex's  reputation  as  a 20th-cen- 
tury diplomatic  historian  was 
well-established;  he  was  in- 
vited to  write  the  chapter  on 
the  peace  of  Versailles  and  its 
aftermath  for  the  New  Cam- 
bridge Modem  History,  and  in 
1963  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Historical  Advisor  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a post  which  had  lain 
in  abeyance  since  1929.  How- 
ever, his  fascination  with 
18th-century  Europe  had  con- 
tinued to  develop,  indeed  had 
been  heightened  through 
direct  experience  of  the  disas- 
ters and  breakdown  of  a com- 


Counter-rules 

RULE  1.  The  most  important 
thing  in  any  relationship  is 
getting  to  "Yes!  Yes!  Oh  God, 
yes!”  Casually  drop  the  feet 
that  you  spent  a year  at  a Zen 
monastery  in  Hokkaido  study- 
ing Ai  Yi,  a twelve-hundred- 
year-old  philosophy — "tech- 
nique, really" — that  induces 
sustained  sexual  ecstasy  In  fe- 
males. Scoff  at  those  ridicu- 
lous reports”  about  women 
dying  from  AlYl-lnduced  heart 
attacks,  but  concede  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  woman 

to  lose  consciousness. 

RULE  2.  It’s  better  to  drop 
names  (even  if  you  don't  blow 
them)  than  to  get  dropped. 
Haag  an  "autographed"  photo 
ofMel  Gibson  in  your  bath- 
room, inscribed  “To  the  real 
Bravebeart"  When  she  asks 
what  it  means,  shrug  and  say, 
"Well  you  know  how  Mel  exag- 


RDLE  5.  A counter-rules  man 
doesn't  throw  money  away . 
Ten  her  that  you’re  planning  to 
spend  two  weeks  cruising  the 
Turkish  coast  on  a yacht  once 
owned  by  the  Aga  Khan,  but 
thatyou  have  “too  much  - 
respect”  For  her  to  Invite  her  on 


man  European  cultural  inher- 
itance in  the  20th  century.  In 
1980  the  major  fruit  of  his 
reflections  on  18th-century 
politics,  society  and  culture 
emerged  as  the  first  volume  of 
a projected  three  or  four- 
volume  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Due  de  ChoiseuL  ChoiseuL, 
Father  and  Son.  1719-1754. 
was  a study  of  the  early  life  of 
Louis  XVs  chief  minister  be- 
fore he  achieved  major  public 
office,  and  ends  after  over  a 
1,000  pages  with  the  cele- 
brated sentence:  "The  diplo- 
matic and  political  career  of 
the  Duke  of  Cholseul  had 


a trip  “this  early  in  our 
relationship." 

RULE  6.  Always  have  an  exit 
strategy.  At  the  moment  of  am- 
orous el  i mas,  call  her  by  the 
wrong  name.  This  will  get  you 
back  to  your  place  in  time  to 
catch  the  "Patton”  rerun  on  En- 
core. (Note:  use  sparingly.) 
RULE  7.  In  case  of  emergency. 
When  the  conversation  turns  to 
"commitment,"  tell  her  you 
once  witnessed  an  Amazonian 
ritual  in  which  a shaman 
sewed  a man’s  and  a woman's 
tongues  together  with  croco- 
dile gut  Remark.  "Now  that’s 
commitment"  Shell  probably 
change  the  subject 
If  she  says  she's  a Rules  GUI 
and  she's  not  going  to  sleep 
with  you  any  more  unless  you 
agree  to  get  married,  say  OK. 
but  did  she  see  the  interesting 
article  in  the  Times  on  RDD.S 
(Rules  Date  Deficit  Syndrome}? 
Explain  that  it  afflicts  women 
who  rigorously  follow  “The 
Rules  "and  as  a result  never  get 
asked  out  on  dates,  get  mar- 
ried, or  have  children. 
Christopher  Buckley,  describes 
in  the  New  Yorker.  Time- 
Tested  Techniques  for  Attract- 
ing Ms.  Right  While  Avoiding 
Ms.  Commitment 


begun.*'  But  the  work  was  for 
more  than  a detailed  biogra- 
phy of  the  statesman's  forma- 
tive years;  across  a vast  can- 
vas it  offered  a picture  of 
Ancien  Regime  political  cul- 
ture unparalleled  in  its  range 
and  sophistication;  Cholseul 
was  placed  in  his  historical 
context  and  tbe  context  was 
not  simply  that  of  France,  but 
a Europe-wide  system  of  polit- 
ical and  family  clienteles, 
shared  political  ideas  and  as- 
sumptions, cultural  links  and 
international  patronage. 

The  denseness  and  quantity 
of  tbe  research,  the  eye  for  the 
telling  anecdote  or  example 
and  the  recognition  of  Butler's 
total  absorption  within  the  life 
of  his  protagonist  gives  tbe 
work  an  integrity  and  solidity 
which  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. In  1981  Butler  was 
awarded  a D.  Litt  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  was 
also  the  unique  recipient  of 
the  Laureate  of  the  Parisian 
Acad&mie  des  Sciences  Mo- 
rales et  Politiques  for  a book 
written  in  English.  Sadly  his 
extensive  plans  and  research 
for  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
Cholseul  will  now  remain 
unrealised. 

Butler  spent  46  years  as  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls,  was  sub- 
warden  from  1961  to  1963,  and 
retained  contact  with  the  in- 
stitution as  an  emeritus  fel- 
low after  his  retirement  in 
1984.  He  was  devoted  to  the 


Buzzword 

THE  Andromeda  Group  was 
officially  activated  on  11-11- 
94. 1 am  the  Coordinator  of 
this  Group.  I am  to  give  the 
code  word  '‘Andromeda  " to 
any  and  all  people  that  1 sense 
will  respond.  If  you  automati- 
cally feel  an  excitement  when 
you  see  or  hear  the  word  “An- 
dromeda" then  you  al- 
ready KNOW  you  are  part  of 
the  group.  If  you  are  not  sure, 
please  do  the  following.  Write 
three  words,  any  words,  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  One  of  the 


\t\v  ,v  #i,i;n 


college,  and  possessed  a vast 
fund  of  anecdotes  and  infor- 
mation about  All  Souls  and 
its  fellowship  which  would 
enliven  his  always  generous 
and  extremely  entertaining 
hospitality.  With  his  percep- 
tive interest  in  the  work  of 
others,  his  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm and  his  totally  un  pa- 
tronising attitude  to  younger 
scholars,  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  teacher.  The 
stammer,  which  bad  been  a 
serious  problem  in  early  life, 
was  mastered  to  the  point  of 
becoming  a rhetorical  device, 
giving  the  punch-tine  of  his 
stories  a distinctive  force 
which  could  be  recalled  by 
his  friends  as  easily  as  his 
wonderfully  extrovert  and  in- 
dividual laugh.  In  1956  he 
married  Lucy  Byron,  sister  or 
Robert  Byron  the  travel 
writer  and  founder  of  the 
Georgian  Group,  and  they  en- 
joyed 40  years  of  exceptional- 
ly united  marriage,  shaped 
not  only  by  deep  emotional 
commitment  but  by  a closely 
shared  commitment  to  Ro- 
han's academic  work,  Lucy's 
own  strong  intellectual  and 
local  interests,  and  the  run- 
ning of  Lucy's  family  home. 
White  Notley  Hall  in  Essex. 


John  Barnes,  footballer.  33; 
Sir  John  Egan,  chief  execu- 
tive. BAA,  57;  Dr  Charles 
Goodson-Wickes.  Conserva- 
tive MP.  51:  Dr  Billy  Graham, 
evangelist.  78;  Dame  Gwyneth 
Jones,  operatic  soprano.  60; 
Wolf  Mankowitz.  author  and 
playwright,  72;  Joni  Mitchell 
singer  and  songwriter.  53;  Jean 
Shrimpton.  hotelier,  former 
model  51;  Dame  Joan  Suther- 
land, operatic  soprano.  69; 
Helen  Suzman.  South  African 
liberal  champion.  79. 


Davfd  Parrott 


New  Yorker . . . dating  game 


Rohan  Butler,  historian,  bom 
January  21,  1917;  died  October 
30.  1996 


words  is  to  be  "Andromeda. " 
Say  each  word  out  loud.  See 
how  you  RESPOND  to  the 
word  “Andromeda.”  You  may 
feel  a response  — it  may  be  a 
tingling,  or  a sense  of  excite- 
ment or  knowing.  The  An- 
dromeda Group  consists  of 
specified  individuals  from 
around  the  world  who  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  the  survival 
of  this  planet  and  Its  life 
forms. 

The  larger  purpose  of  how  this 
mission  is  to  be  fulfilled  is  un- 
known on  the  first  leveL  But  I 
know  intuitively  the  answer  is 
there  In  the  greater  known  un- 
known, and  It  will  be  revealed 
as  we  progress.  Each  person 
In  the  Group  has  specific  skill 
orsldlls  that  they  will  be  able 
to  activate  when  called  upon. 
For  some  individuals.  It  is  one 
they  only  know  of  through 
true  supernatural  means. 
Thus,  it  is  important  that  we 

begin  to  know  who  and  where 
we  are,  and  to  link  together. 

Within  the  contest  of  this 
purpose  are  the  topics  of  medi- 
cine, research,  technology,  air 
and  space  travel  and  explora- 
tion, water  (both  fresh  and 
oceanic) food  production,  stor- 
age and  service.  There  will 
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Death  Notices 

DpoatEAO.  Peace  hilly,  ai  the  Ctmtsea  A 
Wevtmmstai  Hospital  on  lal  Novembor. 
David  John,  actor  son  ol  tha  late  Muriot 
and  Hadley:  brother  to  the  lata  Ray. 
runora  at  Uaniaig  Crematorium,  at  3pm. 
on  Thursday  7tfi  November  Family  (km ora 
S"  lr-.DKla.!5I,s  pl<M3B  » *t»eyfieid  House 
P.  Victoria  Street  31  Atbana.  Herts 

AL1  3UW 

Tafcot,  husband  ol  Ellen  and  tattler 
of  Laura.  Peacefully  et  Meadow  House 
Hospice.  Funeral  service  Monday.  11 
November  at  13.30pm.  SI  Slophen's 
Church.  Ealing 

^-®^VAND,  Eric;  died  peacefully  ol  home 
on  October  J6th  ofier  a long  illness. 
Beloved  husband  ot  Madqe.  lather  of  Mara 
and  grandpa  oi  Robert.  “What  shall  remain 
ol  us  Is  love  . 

SKBWEH.  On  November  3m  1M6.  altar  a 
short  Illness . Biro,  Olwen.  known  to  her 
marwa  as  Tommie,  wife  of  the  late  profea- 
sor  Henry  Aiastair  Skinner.  Service  sTcom- 
nanal  at  Manchester  Crematorium,  on 
Tuesday  November  12th,  at  11.30am  Fam- 

ily flowers  only  please,  donations  H desired 
“ J™  Cancer  Reooerch  Fund. 

f^PWVJfw  ■*  Sons  Ltd.  Tel: 

0161  691  5363 

In  M emoriam 

HEATHER— HAYES.  Jkn.  died 

aged  IB  years  7m  Jirfy  (882  - 

»im  love  on  Ms  btrmday. 

■J?  announcement  tafephona 

0171  713  4967.  Foj>  0171  713  4138 


also  be  transportation,  eco- 
nomics and  politics.  The  envi- 
ronment is  of  special  concern 
and  its  many  sections  must  be 
considered.  Whatever  you  can 
name,  there  Is  a need  for  im- 
provement. As  we  fit  the 
pieces  together,  the  greater 
plan  will  be  revealed  and  come 
together.  There  is  no  one  spe- 
cific location  where  the  An- 
dromeda Group  lives.  Mem- 
bers  are  scattered  throughout 
the  sphe  re.  They  exhibit  no  dis- 
tinguishing marks  norda  they 
all  look  alike.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  lies  In  the  intellect 
and  memory  of  each  such  per- 
son. Each  knows  and  will  res- 
pond to  the  code  word  "An- 
dromeda. ‘’Thus  we  start  You 
are  not  alone,  and  the  memory 
is  real. 

Thinking  the  world  better. 
Found  at  http: //voder. 
castles.com/annmar/ 
by  Lindsay  Marshall 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
J^j^mguardian.co.uk,\fiix 
01 71-  ,13  438$;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  llSFarringdon 
ttoad.  London  ECIR  3ER. 
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US  Air  to  buy  Airbus  fleet 


Notebook 


£1 1 bn  order 

safeguards  jobs 

at  BAe  factories 


K«lth  Harper  and 
Marie  MHner 


AIRBUS  Industrie 
was  last  night  cele- 
brating one  of  the 
world’s  largest 
ever  orders  — an 
£11.35  billion  agreement  to 
supply  up  to  400  aircraft  to 
modernise  USAir's  fleet. 
British  Aerospace,  which 


has  a 20  per  cent  share  in  the 
European  consortium  and 
builds  Airbus  wings,  will  be 
one  of  the  mafn  beneficiaries 
of  the  deal  It  will  provide 
work  for  thousands  of  people 
for  up  to  a decade. 

Rolls-Royce  is  also  compet- 
ing to  supply  the  engines,  al- 
though USAir,  America's 
sixth-largest  carrier,  said  that 
It  had  yet  to  make  up  its  rnin/l 

on  this. 


Airbus  said  that  the  agree- 
ment included  120  firm  orders 
for  Airbus  A319,  A320  and 
A321  aircraft,  all  single-aisle 
planes  with  a capacity  of  be- 
tween 125  and  175  seats,  to  be 

delivered  between  1998  and 
2002.  It  also  has  options  to 
provide  a further  280  aircraft 
up  to  the  end  of  2010. 

Airbus  has  fought  off  a 
fierce  challenge  from  Boeing  j 
to  secure  the  order.  There 
were  reports  from  China  yes- 
terday that  it  is  about  to  land 
another  mnltl-bHUon  pound 
deal  there. 

The  agreement  will  ad- 
vance Airbus's  drive  to  win 
50  per  cent  of  the  world  pass- 
senger  jet  market  by  2000.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  year, 
Boeing  had  a 57  per  cent 
share,  with  Airbus  at  37.7  per 
cent  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
at  5.3  per  cent 


Stephen  Wol£  Phairmaw  of 
USAir,  which  is  still  British 
Airways'  main  US  partner, 
said  that  It  had  to  modernise 
and  simplify  Its  fleet  by 
reducing  operational  costs 
and  facing  up  to  competition 
in  its  eastern  US  stronghold. 

Mr  Wolf  said  that  the  Air- 
bus models  were  flexible  and 
“will  serve  our  evolving  mar- 
kets for  many  years  to  come". 
He  stressed  that  the  US  mar- 
ket was  moving  towards 
lower  fares,  which  would  also 
bring  increased  demand.  “We 
need  cost-efficient  planes." 

USAir.  refused  to  discuss 
the  effect  the  deal  might  have 
on  Its  troubled  relationship 
with  BA.  which  is  trying  to 
forge  an  alliance  with  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  But  this  huge 
order  shows  that  USAir  Is 
prepared  to  stand  as  a strong; 
independent  carrier,  with  an 


eye  on  other  alliances  should 
its  BA  link  be  severed. 

Chris  Geoghegan,  the 
senior  British  Aerospace  ex- 
ecutive responsible  for  Air- 
bus. described  the  news  as 
“tremendous”.  Sales  figures 
this  year  were  already  show- 
ing a “steady  upturn"  as  the 
airlines  put  the  recession  be- 
hind them.  The  strong  order 
book  had  led  BAe  to  plan  a 50 
per  cent  increase  In  Airbus 
wing  production  qext  year. 
Production  rates  and  work- 
forces are  increasing  at  both 
Filton,  near  Bristol,  and  at ' 
Chester. 

More  than  300  British 
businesses  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Airbus  design,  | 
providing  more  than  25,000 
jobs.  The  USAir  order  comes 
at  an  Important  time  In  Air- 
bus's development  The  group 
has  already  decided  to  switch 


from  its  status  as  a groupe- 

merit  d'irtteret  economique,  or 

partnership,  to  a conven- 
tional corporate  structure. 

That  will  allow  the  new  cor- 
porate entity  not  only  to  raise 
capital  and  retain  profits  in 
its  own  . right  but  also  allow  it 
greater 'flexibility  to  sub-con- 
tract  work. 

Though  greater  outsourc- 
ing could  cause  tensions  be- 
tween the  partners,  it  would 
enable  Airbus  to  cut  costs  — 
an  important  factor  in  its  long 
running  battle  with  Boeing. 

The  battle  will  now  centre 
on  the  choice  of  engine,  with 
a consortium  including  Brit- 
ain's Rolls-Royce  and  Ameri- 
ca's Pratt  & Whitney  lining 
up  against  a General  Electric/ 
Snecma  combination.  The  en- 
gines for  the  initial  120  air- 
craft will  be  worth  around 
$1.5  billion. 


Lessons  of  the 
Clinton  victory 


Alex  Brummer 


Oftel  warns 
BT  on  Murdoch 
connection 


course,  say  Eurocrats 


Not  so,  claim  bankers 


Nicholas  Bannister. 
Technology  Editor 

THE  telecom  regulator, 
Don  Cruickshank,  yes- 
terday said  he  would'  ob- 
ject to  British  Telecom  be- 
coming a large  shareholder  in 
Rupert  Murdoch's  media  and 
entertainment  empire. 

Mr  Cruickshank.  comment- 
ing on  BTs  £12  billion  bid  for 
MCI.  said  he  was  concerned 
about  regulation  of  the  con- 
verging telecommunication 
and  information  industries. 

BT  may  end  up  with  13  per 
cent  of  News  Corporation,  Mr 
Murdoch's  master  company, 
which  has  interests  in  news- . 
palters,  television,  and  books,  j 
MCI  lias  already  agreed  to  in- 


THE  BIG  DEAL 


vest  up  to  $2  billion 
(£12  billion)  in  News  Corpo- 
ration in  return  for  an  equity 
stake. 

Mr  Cruickshank,  the  direc- 
tor general  of  Oftel,  said  this 
aspect  of  the  deal  set  alarm 
bells  ringing.  “If  you  look  at 
the  new  communications  in- 
dustry, It  will  be  all  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  information 
in  digital  form,  and  the  old 
boundaries  will  fall  away. 

“I  am  very  keen  that  we  do 
not  start  on  day  one  of  this 
digital  world  with  dominant 
players  who  are  not  properly 
regulated.  The  issue  is  not 
dominance  but  regulation. 

“I  am  concerned  about 
players  who  are  dominant  in 
today’s  markets  getting 
together  in  the  new  communi- 
cations market:  Therefore  we 
have  already  been  looking 
closely  at  BT  and  BSkyB  [40 
per  cent  owned  by  News  Cor- 


poration]. I do  not  know  the 
answers  yet.  Maybe  • the 
answer  win  be  policing  the 
boundary  between  networks 
and  content  providers.  The 
key  boundary  would  be  be- 
tween News  Corporation's 
publishing  activities  and  the 
networks  it  had  access  to." 

Oftel  will  make  its  views  on 
the  purchase  of  MCI,  the 
second-largest  US  long  dis- 
tance carrier,  known  to  the 
authorities  when  the  formal 
investigations  get.  under  way. 
Its  concerns  could  be  dealt 
with  through  amendments  to 
BTs  licence  or  through  the 
government  imposing  condi- 
tions on  the  bid. 

The  key  US  regulatory  au- 
thority. the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  Is  un- 
likely to  press  ahead  with  its 
formal  investigation  until  the 
new  Congress  has  settled  in. 

The  chairmanship  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  which 
oversees  the  FCC.  is  up  for 
grabs  after  the  defeat  in  Tues- 
day's elections  of  Senator 
Larry  Pressler.  The  leading 
candidate  for  the  post  is  Sen 
John  McCain,  who  has  a rep- 
utation of  being  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  scrapping  tele- 
com regulation. 

Industry  sources  yesterday 
said  that  the  acquisition  of 
MCI  by  a former  British  mo- 
nopoly supplier  could  trigger 
popular  opposition  in  the  US 
which  would  be  seized  on  by 
politicians. 

"MCI  is  seen  very  much  as 
the  people's  champion,  the 
company  which  alone  took  on 
the  all-powerful  AT&T  for  12 
years  before  Its  breakup," 
said  one  source. 

“It  is  almost  part  of  the  cul- 
ture in  the  US." 

• BT  has  won  a £700  million, 
10-year,  contract  to  provide 
the  entire  defence  telephone 
network  throughout  Britain, 
writes  David  FatrhalL 

Only  a small  core  of  strictly 
military  circuits  will  remain 
in  Ministry  of  Defence  owner- 
ship. The  rest  will  be  owned 
by  a BT-led  consortium,  gen- 
erating another  £300  million 
in  rental  over  the  next  de- 
cade, in  the  biggest  risk-shed- 
ding “private  finance  initia- 
tive” the  MoD  has  yet 
undertaken. 
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THE  predictability  of  Bill 
Clinton's  presidential 
election  victory  should 
not  be  allowed  to  detract  from 
its  significance.  Mr  Clinton 
was  the  first  US  president 
since  Harry  S Truman  — 
whose  presidency  saw  the  im- 
plementation or  the  Marshall 
plan  — to  grasp  the  concept  or 
geo-economics.  It  is  on  the 
back  of  Mr  Clinton's  under- 
standing that  the  US  can  no 
longer  consider  itself  an  eco- 
nomic Island  and  has  to  listen 
to  what  Us  allies  are  saying 
and  what  it's  neighbours  are 
doing  that  market  forces  have 
thrived  in  the  Clinton  era:  the 
Dow  Jones  soared  above  the 
6000  mark:  the  dollar  has 
climbed  an  astonishing  34  per 
cent  against  the  yen  and  8 per 
cent  against  the  German 
mark  despite  the  Mexican  cri- 
sis of  1994  and  bond  yields 
and  interest  rates  have'  been 
ratcheted  downwards. 

With  this  kind  of  market  re- 
cord in  Mr  Clinton's  first 
term  there  will  Inevitably  be 
worries  about  what  happens 
ahead.  Will  the  commitment 
to  bringing  the  budget  closer 
to  balance  be  weakened?  Will 
the  US's  traditional  refusal  to 
accept  the  international  eco- 
nomic consensus  reappear? 
Will  the  dollar’s  strong  run 
oome  to  an  end  and  can  an 
economy,  growing  so  ro- 
bustly, defy  the  trade  cycle? 
These  are  all  issues  which 
tangentially  exercised  the 
Group  of  Seven  at  its  last  ses- 
sion In  late  September  and 
will  be  watched  by  central 
bankers  and  finance  minis- 
ters everywhere. 

Kenneth  Clarke,  who  was  to 
be  seen  late  on  US  election 
night  nestling  down  in  front  of 
a big  screen  at  the  OS  Em- 
bassy in  Grosvenor  Square  to 
monitor  the  results,  is  too 
much  the  political  heavy- 
weight to  have  missed  the 
underlying  message  of  the 
Clinton  victory:  a strong  econ- 
omy and  rising  Hiring  Stan- 
dards sweeps  all  other  worries 
(including  sleaze)  aside. 


It  will,  of  course,  be  argued 
by  Republicans  that  this 
would  never  have  happened 
but  for  the  Contract  with 
America  which  boxed  the 
Clinton  team  in.  However,  by 
I the  time  the  Republicans  took 
control  of  Congress,  the  defl- 
| cit  had  already  been  halved 
and  in  the  recent  campaign  it 
was  the  Republicans  who 
were  putting  forward  tax  cuts 
that  could  have  cost  at  least 
$548  billion  by  the  year  2002, 
not  the  Democrats. 

That  is  why  the  bond  and 
slock  markets  have  reacted  so 
well  to  the  return  of  Mr  Clin- 
ton. His  electoral  promises 
were  sensibly  measured:  tax 
credits  for  college  tuition;  ex- 
tension of  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  (a  tax-free  sav- 
ings vehicle  favoured  by  New 
Labour  in  the  UK)  and  "em- 
powerment zones"  designed 
to  bring  some  or  the  benefits 
or  the  miracle  economy  to  the 
gbetlo.  Implementing  these 
has  only  marginal  budget  Im- 
plications but  could  contrib- 
ute to  longer-run  growth. 


THE  liklihood  is  that  from 
the  present  budgetary 
base,  moving  towards 
balance  by  the  year  2003,  as 
agreed  with  Congress,  looks 
absolutely  reasonable.  This 
will  please  the  G7  allies  who's 
greatest  fear  was  a deficit  spi- 
ralling upwards  again.  There 
will  be  concern  as  to  whether 
the  US's  strong  dollar  policy, 
only  in  place  since  April  1995, 
will  be  sustained.  In  that,  the 
architects  of  the  policy.  Rob- 
ert Rubin  at  Treasury  and 
Alan  Greenspan  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  remain  in  place, 
the  political  odds  look  reason- 
ably favourable. 

But  other  government 
forces,  including  tbe  cur- 
rently headless  Commerce 
Department  — the  business 
friendly  arm  of  government 
— will  no  doubt  be  lobbying 
heavily  on  the  damage  being 
done  to  US  manufacturing 
and  the  balance  of  payments 
by  the  dollar.  The  odds  do 
seem  to  have  shifted  towards 
some  depreciation,  which 
also  could  take  some  or  the 
edge  of  the  pound's  surge. 

This  administration  has 
shown  Itself  adept  at  keeping 
recovery  alive.  This  has 
meant  cajoling  allies,  like  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese,  to 
keep  downward  pressure  on 
interest  rates,  and  forging 
new  trade  alliances  in  the  Pa- 
cific (through  Apec),  in  the 
Americas  (Nafta)  and  globally 
through  the  World  Trade  Or- 
ganistion,  designed  to  liberal- 
ise trade  and  services  mar- 
kets and  keep  GDP  expand- 
ing. And.  it  has  had  a sup- 
portive central  bank:  instead 
of  sitting  back  on  its  laurels 
the  Fed  has  been  conducting 
an  important  experiment 
It  has  allowed  interest  rates 
to  edge  downwards  despite 
higher  growth  and  capacity 
constraint  fears.  By  so  doing, 
It  has  demonstrated  that  all 
the  previous  assumptions 
about  non-inflationary  full 
employment  are  bunkum. 
That  the  economy  can  be  run 
at  much  higher  levels  without 
wreaking  havoc  on  prices. 

There  is  a lesson  here  for 
the  Bank  of  England,  which 
in  its  latest  Inflation  Report  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  late 
1980s  against  the  bubble  econ- 
omy. refusing  to  recognise 
that  the  Clin  ton -Greenspan 
way  is  an  alternative  which 
does  deliver  growth. 


THE  budget  deficit  is  cen- 
tral to  what  Mr  Clinton 
has  achieved  and  tbe  eco- 
nomic prospects  for  his 
second  term.  Politically,  as 
the  US  markets  demonstrated 
in  post-election  trading,  the 
combination  of  a comfortable 
(but  not  landslide  CXinton  vic- 
tory) together  with  reaffirma- 
tion of  Republican  majorities 
in  both  houses  of. Congress 
means  that  the  union  is  more 
or  less  safe  from  economic 
lunacies. 

A bit  of  history  is  useful 
here.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
i last  of  the  Republicans  three 
terms  in  office,  the  budget 
deficit  was  $290  billion,  or  4.9 
per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
product.  In  1995,  it  was 
$163.9  billion  and,  according 
to  new  data,  just  released  by 
the  US  Treasury,  the  deficit  is 
now  down  to  $107  billion.  1.4 
per  cent  of  GDP,  and  one- 
third  of  the  level  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  took  office. 


Dominion  joins  IIS  predators 
as  it  eyes  East  Midlands  bid 


Not  up  to  the  mark: Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  finance  minister  Theo  Waigel  prepare  for  yesterday’s  cabinet  as  the 

EMI  warned  that  the  German  economy  was  heading  the  wrong  way  for  monetary  union  photograph:  michael  urban 

Brussels  in  spat  over  terms  for  euro  bSSXSSSSST9 


Chris  Barrie  ’ 

Business  Correspondent 

ANEW  takeover  battle 

loomed  in  the  electricity 

industry  last  nlgM  *5™  the 
us  utility. 

Resources,  was  forced  to  dis- 

rinse  that  it  was  considering  ^ 

STbiUion  bid  for  East  Mid: 
lands  Electricity- 
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fjftn  Commission,  to  mount  the 
bid.  The  company,  was  refused 
permission  in  the  summer,  but 
Hag  given  undertakings  that,  If 
necessary,  it  will  ringfence  its 
Virginian  and  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  businesses. 

The  news  follows  last 
week’s  £766  million  bid  from 

Nebraska-based  CalEnergy 
for  Northern  Electric.  South 
Western  Electricity.  Seeboard 
and  Midlands  are  already 
owned  by  American  groups- 
Dominion’s  last  foray  into 
the  UK  power  industry  was 
an  abortive  bid  for  the 
National  Grid’s  pumped  stor- 
age business  sold  to  rival  Us 
group  Mission  Energy.  .Do- 
minion has  a market  rapitei- 
isation  of  *6-6  J11111”} 
(£4  billion),  “sets  of 
$14  billion,  and  delivers 
power  to  1.8  million,  homes 
and  businesses  in  Virgniij. 
Dominion’s  announcexnem 

of  interest  followed  * a,ZX«2? 
in  East  Midland  stare  price. 

S tbat  the  stock  Exchange 

was  conducting  an 

tricity  by  I2p  to  6l8p- 


John  Palmar  In  Brussels 
and  ton  Traynor  In  Bonn 

EUROPE’S  future  central 
hank  and  the  European 
Commission  yesterday 

dashed  over  Brussels  fore- 
casts that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  EU  countries 
would  make  the  grade  for  a 
1999  introduction  of  a single 
currency -n  the  euro. 

The  Frankfort-based  Euro- 
pean Monetary  Institute  said 
that  most  EU  countries  could. 
fan  to  qualify  in  time  and 
complained  that  overall  bud- 
getary and  fiscal  "consolida- 
tion" was  too  slow. 

But  the  commission  confi- 
dently claimed  that  13  of  the 
ED’S  15  member  states,  in- 
cluding Britain,  were  likely  to 
qualify  — an  assessment  that 
provoked  ridicule  among 
Tory  Euro-sceptics,  and  conti- 
nental economists. 

The  commission  estimates 
the  British  budget  deficit  at 
Sijper  cent  for  the  next  calen- 
dar year,  but  it  believes  this 
could  stiff  allow  a 3 per  cent 
figure  to  be  reached  in  the  fi- 
nancial year  1997-98  — partly 
because  its  forecast  makes  no 
allowance  fox-  any  measures 
to  be  announced  by  Chancel- 


lor Kenneth  Clarke  in  his 
Budget  this  month.  Senior 
commission  sources  appear 
increasingly  confident  that  a 
Blair-led  Labour  government 

would  take  Britain  into  mone- 
tary union  In  January  1999  or 

a few  months  later. 

But  the  institute  warned: 
“At  present  a majority  of 
member  states  do  not  fulfil 
tbe  necessary  conditions  for 
the  adoption  of  a single  cur- 
rency. Most  countries  have 
not  yet  achieved  a situation 
which,  in  a broader  view, 
might  be  judged  as  sustain- 
able in  the  medium  term." 

The  Institute  said  that  on 
the  two  most  important  crite- 
ria — budget  deficit  and  state 
debt  ratio  — the  trend  in  Ger- 
many was  away  from  tbe 
terms  for  economic  and  mon- 
etary union. 

The  report  attacked 
France’s  move  to  harness  a £5 
billion  windfall  from  France 
Tfl&om  next  year  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  deficit 
within  the  EMU  celling. 

Frankfurt  economists  were 
sceptical  of  the  commission 
forecasts.  “That’s  not  realis- 
tic, we  won't  see  that,”  said 
Thomas  Mayer,  economist  at 
Goldman  Sachs  in  Frankfurt 
“The  commission,  is  giving 


most  countries  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt" 

Only  Denmark,  Ireland  and 
Luxembourg  are  now  judged 
to  be  fully  on  target  for  the 
single  currency,  but  the  com- , 
mission  says  that  every  EU 

member  state  except  Greece 
will  meet  the  treaty's  infla- 
tion and  long  term  interest 
rate  targets  next  year. 

While  most  afe  expected  to 
scrape  through  the  crucial 
budget  deficit  test,  fewer 
states  will  reduce  government 
debt  to  the  treaty  target  of  60 
per  cent  of  GDP.  But  the  com- 
mission noted  that  the  treaty 
allowed  countries  to  join 
monetary  union  If  they  were 
on  their  way  to  achieving 
lower  debt 

Referring  to  the  efforts 
being  made  by  governments 
to  prepare  their  finances  for 
monetary  union.  Yves  Thi- 
bault  de  SOguy,  economic  af- 
fairs commissioner,  said: 
“For  the  majority  of  member 
States  the  biggest  part  of  bud- 
getary consolidation  has  been 
put  on  the  road  in  a credible 
manner.  The  overall  eco- 
nomic picture  is  fairly  confi- 
dent ...  and  the  financial 
markets  are  now  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  euro  trill  be 
introduced  In  January  1999.” 


On  target? 


EU  budget  deficit  forecasts,  1987 


Denmark  . a,Gap  , OJ3  | 
Gtwnsny  ••  • 
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Ian  King 

KEN  Simmon  ds  and  Joe 
Cooke,  the  two  rebel  di- 
rectors of  Eznap.  yesterday 
publicly  accused  the  media 
group's  chairman,  Sir  John 
Hoskyns,  of  misleading 
shareholders  before  this 
summer’s  stormy  annual 
meeting. 

Tbe  pair,  who  face  calls 
, for  their  removal  from 
Emap's  board  at  an  egm 
next  mouth,  said  Sir  John 
wanted  to  oust  them  be- 
cause they  had  opposed 
controversial  changes  to 
Emap's  articles  of  associa- 
tion at  the  meeting. 

In  a letter  to  Emap  share- 
holders. the  two  said  Sir 
John  had  promised  institu- 
tional Investors  that  the 
changes,  which  make  it  eas- 
ier for  Emap  to  remove  di- 
rectors, would  not  be  used 
against  them. 

TOURIST  RATES  - BANK  SELLS 


They  said  Sir  John  had 
promised  at  the  meeting 

that  the  change  would  be 
used  as  “a  last  resort",  and 
that  be  had  denied  that 
there  were  any  “difficul- 
ties’’ on  the  board. 

More  damnlngly,  they 
said  that  in  a letter  to  the 
Association  of  British  In- 
surers. Sir  John  had  writ- 
ten: “There  seems  to  be  a 
view  that  we  are  seeking  to 
‘restructure’  the  board  in 
some  way.  Can  I give  you 
my  categorical  assurance 
that  there  Ss  no  such  Inten- 
tion." 

However,  Mr  Cooke  — a 
former  managing  director 
of  the  Telegraph  — and 
Prof  Simmonds  said  that  In 
the  first  board  meeting 
after  the  agm.  Sir  John  “de- 
manded” that  they  should 
resign  adding  that  if  they 
refused  he  would  call  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  to  re- 
move them. 


Source:  Europe^}' 


Australia  2X175 
Austria  17.17 
Belgium  50.22 
Canada  2.14 
Cyprus  0.7390 
Denmark  9-4165 
Finland  7.4850 


France  8X2 
Germany  2.4430 
Greece  387X0 
Hong  Kong  1&41 
India  56.73 
Ireland  0-9725 
Israel  5.34 


Italy  2.470 
Malta  05735 
Netherlands  2.7425 
New  Zealand  2.25 
Norway  10.30 
Portugal  247.70 
Saudi  Arabia  6.13 


SMfiapore  22660 
South  Africa  7 63 
Spain  205.15 
Sweden  10.77 
Switrorfand  204 
Turkey  155.229 
USA  1.61 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Survival  of  the  fittest  in  oil  game 


The  Guardian  Thursday  November  7 1996 


Adair  unflustered 

as  the  litmus  test 
turns  towards  red 


CBI  chief  is  determined  to  remain 
neutral  while  warming  to  Labour, 
Lany  Elliott  and  Simon  Beavis  report 


I'  i ■> 


X -l~  S*MS 
Sfr  J* J 


Ten  yeaj 
Turner  ' 
his  way  u 

ranks  of 


YEARS  ago  Adair  of  Labour’s  education  and 
ier  was  working  training  policy,  and  agrees 

I his  way  up  through  the  that  there  is  a problem  with 
ranks  of  the  manage-  Britain’s  investment  record, 
ment  consultants,  McKinsey,  But  Mr  Turner  is  just  as  un- 
having  abandoned  politics  pressed,  if  not  more  so,  with 
after  a brief  dalliance  with  the  things  Labour  has  ditched 
the  Social  Democrats.  It  was  — “I  welcome  the  shifts  in 
six  months  before  a general  policy:  the  dumping  erf  Clause 
election,  Mrs  Thatcher  and  IV.  the  broadly  more  pro-busi- 


wm 


The  Gulf  refinery  at  Milford  Haven  will  be  kept  open  for  storage  to  avoid  the  cost  of  restoring  the  land  to  a greenfield  site  photograph;  Jeffrey  Morgan 

Merger  costs  500 jobs 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


THE  planned  merger 
by  Elf,  Gulf  Oil  and 
Mur co  of  their  UK 
refining  and  mar- 
keting operations, 
announced  yesterday,  will 
cost  at  least  500  jobs  and  save 
an  estimated  £50  million  a 
year. 

The  merger,  expected  to  be 
completed  early  next  year, 
has  been  prompted  by  excess 
capacity  and  shrinking  profit 
margins. 

It  will  create  an  as  yet  un- 
named new  company  with 
about  1,500  service  stations 
and  ail  estimated  8 per  cent 
share  of  the  UK  fuels  market. 
The  supermarket  chains  cur- 
rents have  an  estimated  IS 
per  cent  share  of  forecourt 
petrol  sales. 

Gulf  and  Elf  will  each  take 
a 41.25  per  cent  stake  in  the 
new  company,  while  Murco 
will  have  a 17.5  per  cent  stake. 
AD  three  will  continue  to 
market  petrol  through  their 
own  brands,  although  a single 
brand  may  emerge  later. 

The  three-way  merger  is 
part  of  a continuing  rational- 
isation in  the  European  and 
US  markets  which  have  seen 
oil  companies  struggling  to 
cut  costs  and  secure  efficien- 
cies of  scale  through  partner- 


ships and  mergers  of  down- 
stream operations. 

Earlier  this  year.  BP  and 
Mobil  were  given  the  go 
ahead  by  European  Union  au- 
thorities to  combine  their 
refining  and  marketing  of 
fuels  and  lubricants  to  create 
a venture  expected  to  secure  a 
12  per  cent  share  of  the  fuels 
market  and  an  lfi  per  cent 
share  of  the  lubricants  mar- 
ket in  Europe. 


SheU  Oil  Company,  the  US 
arm  of  Royal  Dutch  ShelL  is 
in  talks  with  American  com- 
pany Texaco  to  combine  US 
refining  and  marketing  oper- 
ations In  a multi-billion  dol- 
lar venture  that  could  poten- 
tially control  15  per  cent  of 
the  US  petroleum  products 
market 

Yesterday's  deal  will  mean 
the  end  of  refining  at  Gulfs 
Milford  Haven  works,  Pem- 


brokeshire, from  the  middle 
of  next  year,  leaving  two 
refineries  — Elf  and  Texaco 
— operating  in  the  town.  The 
Gulf  refinery,  some  of  whose 
modem  plant  has  been  sold  to 
Texaco,  will  be  kept  open  as  a 
storage  facility  rather  than 
shut  down,  to  avoid  the 
merged  company  incurring 
the  additional  expense  of  re- 
turning the  land  to  a green- 
field site. 


I Downstream  deal 

Three  companies  combine  assets  in  nsw  venture 
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Metglng  the  three  work- 
forces of  1.322  staff  is  expected 
to  lead  to  about  £0  job  losses 
on  the  refining  side  and  an- 
other 250  among  staff  at  the 
three  headquarters.  The  new 
company  wiU  have  its  head- 
quarters at  Gulfs  offices  in 
Cheltenham.  Gloucestershire. 

The  companies  said  they 
were  committed  to  looking  for 
early  retirement,  voluntary  re- 
dundancy or  limited  redeploy- 
ment to  manage  the  losses. 

Union  representatives  said 
they  would  join  forces  with 
other  local  bodies  to  lobby  the 
EU  for  additional  funding  to 
help  Pembrokeshire,  which 
already  suffers  a male  unem- 
ployment rate  of  one  in  four. 

Christian  Cleret,  head  of  Elf 
Oil  UK  who  wiU  become  man- 
aging director  of  the  new 
company,  said;  "We  recognize 
today  that,  for  all  three  of  us. 
this  merger  is  the  best  op- 
tion." David  Setchell.  manag- 
ing director  of  Gulf  Oil  UK, 
will  be  chairman.  Steve  Wy- 
lie, finance  controller  of  Mur- 
co's  Murphy  Eastern,  will  be- 
come finance  director. 


Nigel  Lawson  were  in  their  ness  stance,  the  commitment 
pomp,  and  the  Government  to  macro-economic  stability 
could  scarcely  care  less  about  and  the  tight  controL  of 
the  business  vote.  It  was  sim-  borrowing." 
ply  assumed  to  be  the  Tories’.  Points  of  conflict  remain  — 

It  was  a good  time  not  to  be  such  as  the  Social  Chapter 
at  the  top  of  the  Confedera-  and  the  minimum  wage  — but 
tion  of  British  Industry  which  signals  from  the  CBI's  Centre 
was  banished  to  the  political  Point  HQ  in  London  indicate 

wilderness.  

A decade  later,  six  months  , 

or  so  away  from  the  1997  elec-  / WGICOmO  the  Shifts 

tion,  Mr  Turner  finds  himself  - fhf} 

in  a rather  different  position  m P OUQY  zne 

as  the  CBI's  director  general,  dumping  Of  Clause 

The  political  establishment  is  ,,  .. 

desperate  as  never  before  for  Four , the  broadly 
industry’s  endorsement.  All  mnrp  nrn.hnvjnR<i<; 

three  parties  are  huddling  in  more  pro-DUSiness 
the  middle  ground  — a place  stance,  the 
where  the  CBI  has  always  felt  . , 

most  comfortable.  commitment  to 

Wednesday 3 antT Ln* a *rtod  rnacro-economic 
when  the  Government's  re-  Stability  and  the  tight 

cord  on  economic  manage-  . . , , . _ , 

ment  has  been  severely  chal-  Control  Of  borrowing 

lenged.  the  Conservatives  

need  business  to  do  the  usual 

thing  and  say:  "Vote  Tory,  q ______  I 

you  know  it  makes  sense."  rOWvl  III  IllSk  I 
Tony  Blair,  after  ditching  _ ^_g;B  __  _ _a  _ 

! Clause  IV  and  adopting  non-  Oil  COIlTlIScU  I 
Interventionist,  sound-money 

policies,  wants  nothing  more  

than  for  industry  to  proclaim 

that  Labour  really  is  a leop-  hldustrial  Edttor 

ard  that  has  changed  its  . 

spots.  TWO  of  the  leading  prl- 

What  will  Mr  Turner  do?  I vatised  electricity  com- 


Four,  the  broadly 
more  pro-business 
stance,  the 
commitment  to 
macro-economic 
stability  and  the  tight 
control  of  borrowing ' 


more  and  more  that  these  are 
problems  business  can  come 
to  terms  with. 

Provided  New  Labour 
really  means  wliat  It  says 
about  resisting  pressure  from 
Brussels  for  an  extension  of 
qualified  majority  voting  on 
social  legislation,  the  Social 
Chapter  is  less  of  a worry 
than  the  CBI  has  liked  to  pre- 
tend in  the  past. 

Some  CBI  members,  Mr 
Turner  admits,  see  the  bene- 
fits of  a minimum  wage  ... 
provided  it  is  at  a suitable 
level.  “At  £4.2ti  it  he  old  TUC 
formula  of  half  male  median 
earnings)  it  would  have  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  unemploy- 
ment with  the  loss  or  between 
135.000  and  250.000  jobs.  Set  at 
the  low-  £3s  its  impact  would 
be  very  much  less." 

The  neutral  stance  looks  to 
some  like  smart  politics  even 
if  it  means  being  frustratingly 
uncontroversiai.  In  fact  it  rep- 
resents a dear  understanding 
that  on  several  key  issues  — 
Europe,  education  and  tax  — 
the  CBI  has  little  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  from  being 
dragged  into  the  parties’ 
battle'  for  the  business  vote. 

When  asked  about  caning 
in  schools.  Mr  Turner  says 
that  duffers  at  his  tough  Scot- 
tish school  got  a belting  for 
poor  performance.  Then,  he 
sought  to  avoid  trouble  by 
keeping  his  head  down  — a 
strategy  he  intends  to  stick  to 
tn  the  next  six  months. 


Power  firms  launch  attack 
on  confused  regulation 


Ciru  lud  I Udb  UUdll^CU  llfi  . 

spots.  TWO  of  the  leading  prl- 

What  will  Mr  Turner  do?  I vatised  electricity  com- 
"We  are  going  to  maintain  a panies  claimed  yesterday 
neutral  political  stance  while  that  they  would  be  exempt 


commenting  on  individual  from  Labour’s  proposed 
policies  which  we  either  windfall  tax  on  the  utilities 


— r ■: dicated  that  the  company 

rf!wt!7™?.  would  not  be  liable  for  the 

Industrial  Editor  lcvy 

The  National  Grid  said 

TWO  of  the  leading  prl-  that  its  recent  rebate  of  £50 
vatised  electricity  com-  per  customer.  Implemented 
panies  claimed  yesterday  when  t)ie  company  was 
that  they  would  be  exempt  floated  and  worth  a total  of 
from  Labour's  proposed  £1  billion,  had  already  ao 


agree  or  disagree  with,”  he  as  they  launched  scathing 
says,  with  something  like  attacks  on  the  Government 


windfall  tax  on  the  utilities  counted  for  any  excess 
as  they  launched  scathing  profits  that  Labour  could 


nonchalance. 


and  its  watchdog  about  the 


Asked  if  the  highly-paid  ex-  state  of  regulation. 


ecutives  who  make  up  the 
CBI's  membership  might  put 


In  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mons Trade  and  Industry 


more  pressure  on  for  a more  select  committee.  Power- 


partisan  line  as  palling  day 
approaches,  he  pauses.  “I 


Gen  and  the  National  Grid 
both  said  that  they  ex- 


hope  there  will  be  no  pressure  pected  to  be  exempt  from 
to  abandon  our  neutrality.  I the  tax  which  Labour  says 
have  no  intention  of  abandon-  it  will  use  to  fond  an  emer- 
Ing  it  I am  not  coming  under  gency  programme  for  job- 
any  pressure  at  the  moment  less  youth. 


— none  whatsoever." 
Certainly  he  has  warmed  to 


Ed  Wallis,  the  chairman 
of  PowerGen,  claimed  that 


target. 

A newly  agreed  price  con- 
trol would  ensure  there 
would  be  no  excess  profits 
in  future,  the  chairman, 
David  Jefferies,  claimed. 

The  companies  were  giv- 
ing evidence  alongside  US- 
owned  Sweb  to  the  commit- 
tee's investigation  into 
utility  regulation  and  all 
three  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  regulator, 
Stephen  Ltttlechild,  for  in- 
consistencies in  policy 


New  Labour.  He  approves  of  the  office  of  Labour  leader  towards  the  electricity- 
more  spending  on  transport,  Tony  Blair  had  directly  in-  sector. 


* ‘ 


MURCO 


Gulf 


f;  A CAELE  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


Bank  urges  Clarke  to  raise  rates 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 

THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  put  renewed 
pressure  on  the  Chan- 
cellor for  higber  Interest 
rates  anti  an  ultra-cautious 
Budget,  after  claiming  that 
last  week’s  small  rise  In  the 
cost  «»f  borrowing  was  insuffi- 
cient to  counter  mounting  in- 
flationary pressure. 

it  served  notice  on  Kenneth 
Clarke  that  he  could  expect 
no  respite  in  the  six  months 
remaining  before  the  election, 
warning  that  any  backsliding 
on  inflation  would  run  the 
risk  of  repealing  the  policy 
mi -lakes.  of  the  late  1980s. 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


LOUD  drilling  noises 
drowned  out  Mervyn 
King.  Bank  of  England 
economics  supremo,  yester- 
day as  he  tried  to  brief  the 
media  on  the  Old  Lady’s  lat- 
est inflation  report  There, 
he  said,  was  the  evidence  of 
the  roaring  boom:  the  con- 
struction industry  was 
working  at  full  tilt.  Maybe, 
but  given  that  the  briefing 
took  place  in  a basement  at 
the  Bank,  somewhere  near 
the  famous  vaults.  let’s 
hope  the  drilling  wasn't 
related  to  a p re- recession- 
ary upswing  in  crime. 

UNIMPEACHABLE  evi- 
dence that  those  of  as 
who  feared  the  worst 
when  good  old  British 
Home  Stores  fell  to  Sir  Ter- 
ence Conran  more  than  a 
decade  ago  were  oh-so-right 
to  do  so.  BHS  (no  trendy 
lower-case  letters  here)  yes- 
terday vomited  up  a 
“Christmas  Shop"  product 
list  of  such  abominable 
taste  as  to  make  fans  of  the 
old  order  throw-  away  their 
vintage  BHS  desk-lamps. 
Most  of  us  could  probably 
live  with  the  “chocolate 


Despite  the  8 per  cent  rise 
in  sterling  this  year,  the 
Bank's  quarterly  Inflation 
Report  stressed  that  higher 
wages,  stronger  growth  and 
dwindling  industrial  capacity 
were  warning  signs  that 
should  not  be  ignored.  Under- 
lying inflation,  excluding 
mortgages,  would  only  briefly 
drop  below-  the  Government’s 
2.5  per  cent  target  during  next 
year  before  starting  to  rise 
once  more. 

Mervyn  King,  the  Bank's 
director  of  economics,  said 
the  continual  failure  to  hit  its 
"elusive"  inflation  target 
could  raise  doubts  about  the 
credibility  of  policy-  "The 
later  we  leave  it  [raising  in- 
terest ratesl  the  more  we  will 


body  point”  and  "kissing 
chocolate",  BHS's  drearily 
risque  offerings  for  Yuletide 
lovers.  But  the  nadir  Is 
reached  with  "Let  it  rip",  a 
"fun  pot"  designed  to  simu- 
late wind-breaking  activi- 
ties. We  could  go  on  to  de- 
tail the  “Bhs  Flushing 
Toilet  Money  Boxes",  but 
arc  feeling  a little  sick. 

ON  A more  wholesome 
note,  those  British 
Environment  and 
Media  Awards  oo  Tuesday 
night  at  the  May  Fair  Hotel 
(we  won't  discuss  the  win- 
ners save  to  say  the  Guard- 
ian took  the  top  three 
prizes)  demonstrated  what 
may  be  intriguing  changes 
to  the  Green  lifestyle.  En- 
trants paid  a £25  fee.  in 
return  for  which  they 
attended  the  ceremony  and 
slugged  back  as  much  free 
drink  as  they  could  handle. 
Alcoholic  drinks,  that  is; 
orange  juice,  the  greenies* 
favourite  beverage,  cost  £2 
a glass.  This  is  the  kind  of 
environment  for  which  we 
could  all  sign  up.  ! 

Elsewhere.  Bill 

Gates,  the  fons  er  origo 
of  billionaire  anoraks, 
is  a bit  touchy  on  the  topic  , 
of  executive  greed,  we  hear.  ■ 
His  Microsoft  company  is  i 
providing  the  £5Q,ooo  prize 
for  the  Fantasy  Boardroom 


have  to  do”,  he  said.  The 
hawkish  tone  of  the  report 
made  it  clear  that  the  Bank 
saw  the  quarter-point  rise  in 
base  rates  to  6 per  cent 
merely  as  redressing  the  fan 
of  a similar  size  in  June, 
which  it  strongly  opposed. 

“The  recent  rise  in  rates 
should  help  reinforce  credi- 
bility." said  Mr  King.  "But 
what  matters  most  is  the  con- 
tinuous pursuit  of  a monetary’ 
policy  which  is  consistent 
with  achieving  the  target  tn 
the  medium  term.  To  ensure 
this  outcome,  some  further 
rise  in  interest  rates  is  likely 
to  become  necessary  in  due 
course". 

Industrialists  have  already 
expressed  concern  about  the 


game,  due  soon  In  the  Doily 
Telegraph.  Players  pick 
and  mix  real-life  FTSE  100 
directors  and  win  or  lose  on 
the  performance  of  their 
shares.  There  was  just  one 
non-negotiable,  deal-break- 
ing condition  laid  down  by 
Microsoft:  nowhere  — no- 
tchere  — was  there  to  be  any 
stoutist  references  to  feline 
creatures.  A shame,  as  the 
Telegraph  had  planned  to 
call  the  game  Fantasy-  Faf- 
cats. 

CHEEK  of  the  week:  In 
another  corner  of  the 
publishing  forest, 
Sunday  Business  founder 
Tom  Rnbython  is  planning 
to  take  time  off  from  his 
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impact  of  a dearer  pound  on 
exports,  but  the  Bank  said 
yesterday  that  the  priority 
had  to  be  the  control  of  Infla- 
tion by  using  base  rates. 

It  acknowledged  that  the 
balance  of  the  economy  had 
shifted  away  from  exports 
towards  consumption'during 
the  course  of  1996,  and  that 
this  trend  was  likely  to  be 
reinforced  by  the  stronger 
pound. 

The  report  added:  "It  would 
be  a mistake,  however,  to  try 
to  alter  the  balance  of  the 
recovery  by  pursuing  an  eas- 
ier monetary  policy  in  order 
to  offset  the  rise  in  the  ex- 
change rate.  That  would  do 
nothing  to  control  the  growth 
of  domestic  demand." 


troubled  organ  to  stand  for 
Parliament.  No,  not  a late- 
comer to  the  Referendum 
Party,  he  is  to  campaign  as 
an  independent  against 
Tory  MP  Gerald  Howarth 
in  Aldershot.  Quite  what 
TR  has  against  Mr  Howarth 
is  unclear,  but  he  told  us:  “I 
don't  think  his  record 
stands  up  to  scrutiny''.  Ag- 
grieved creditors  of  Sunday 
Business  Mark  I (the  ver- 
sion that  went  Into  admin- 
istration) may  harbour 
similar  thoughts  about 
Candidate  Rnbython. 

STIFF  upper  lip  of  the 
week:  A missive  ar- 
rives from  brokers 
Best  Investment,  in  recent 
years  one  of  the  most  avid 
independent  financial  advi- 
sers in  its  plugging  of  Mor- 
gan Grenfell’s  unit  trusts. 
Best  used  regularly  to  print 
pictures  of  disgraced  fond 
manager  Peter  Young  in  Its 
newsletters,  bat  one  may 
have  expected  some  hum- 
ming and  hawing  now.  or 
even  some  contrition  with 
relation  to  punters  burnt 
by  Mr  Youngs  antics.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  True.  Mr  Young’s 
name  has  mysteriously 
vanished  from  sight,  but 
Best  chirrups:  '‘Despite 
recent  irregularities  and 
their  volatile  history,  we 
continue  to  recommend  the 
European  trusts." 
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Jodami  tops  the 
Hennessy  weights 


Chrts  Hawkins 


JODAM1,  who  will  be  12 
at  the  turn  of  the  year, 
has  been  shown  no 
mercy  by  the  handi- 

^PPer  and  burdened  with 
12st  in  the  Hennessy  Gold 
v,up  at  Newbury  on  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Peter  Beaumont,  the 
trainer,  described  the  treat- 
ment of  his  gelding  as 
^aughty”  but,  in  the  absence 
of  a higher  rated  horse  among 
the  entries,  top  weight  was  in- 
evitable for  the  1993  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup  winner. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Jo- 
da  mi.  who  managed  only  one 
win  at  lowly  Kelso  from  five 
attempts  last  season.  Is  a de- 
clining force  bat  a second 
under  list  121b  in  the  Irish 
National  in  April  did  his 
cause  no  good.  After  such  a 
splendid  effort,  there  was  no 
way  the  han dicapper  would 
ease  up  on  him. 


Beaumount  doubts  whether 
Jodarm  will  run  but  plans  an 
outing  at  Ayr  for  him  on  Sat- 
urday week  before  reaching  a 
decision. 

Among  his  likely  opponents 
in  the  Ayr  race  is  The  Grey 
Monk,  one  of  four  Hennessy 
entries  from  Gordon  Richards 
whose  strong  hand  is  made- 
up  by  Addington  Boy  (10st 
131b).  Ungoided  Missile  (10-11) 
and  Tartan  Tyrant  (103). 

The  Grey  Monk,  unbeaten 
in  six  races  as  a novice,  has 
only  9st  123b  in  the  Hennessy 
which  seems  to  be  a very  feir 
mark  considering  Jenny  Pit- 
man’s top  novice  Nahthen 
Lad  has  list  51b. 

Nahthen  Lad  won  the  Sun 
Alliance  Chase  at  Chelten- 
ham. This  is  a prestige  event 
at  the  Festival  to  which  the 
han  di  capper  usually  aUnr-hog 
great  significance  - more 
probably  than  it  deserves. 

Rarely  does  the  Sun  Alli- 
ance winner  achieve  much  in 
bis  second  season  and  cer- 


Deep  Decision  looks  on 
course  for  fourth  victory 


Deep  decision  (3.50) 

likes  the -flat-lands  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  goes  for  his 
fourth  win  at  Market  Rasen 
this  afternoon,  writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 

After  a promising  first  run 
of  the  season,  when  a neck 
runner-up  to  Dark  Oak  .over 
today's  course  and  distance, 
he  looks  a good  bet  in  the 
Chamber  of  Trade  Chase. 

Simply  Dashing  (2.20) 
won  on  the  same  card.  The 
opposition  did  not  amount  to 
much  but  the  time  was  good 
and  he  should  not  be  troubled 
in  following  up  in  the  Jolly 
Fisherman  Novices'  Chase. 
Cheeky  Chappy  (2.30)  and 


My  Gallery  (3.30)  have  been 
prolific  winners  and  are  after 
the  record  number  of  handi- 
cap successes  in  a season. 
They  both  go  at  Lingfield  and 
look  sure  to  be  involved  in  file 
shake-up. 

Mick  Channon  Is  not  spar- 
ing Totally  Yours  (2.40) 
who,  six  days  after  running  at 
Newmarket  and  finishing  a 
dose  fourth  to  Silvretta,  is 
being  sent  on  the  long  haul  to 
Musselburgh. 

John  Gosden  seldom  has  a 
runner  at  this  northerly  out- 
post and  the  hint 
worth  taking  with  Wellaki 
(3.40)  in  the  EBF  Maiden 
Stakes. 


tainly  not  in  the  Hennessy. 
One  has  to  go  back  to  1983  and 
Brown  Chamberlain  to  find 
the  last  horse  to  win  both 
races. 

Strictly  on  the  book,  how- 
ever, Nahthen  Lad  is  not 
badly  handicapped  with  his 
Sun  Alliance  victim  Mr  Mulli- 
gan who  was  beaten  eight 
lengths  but  is  allowed  only 
33b. 

Mr  Mulligan  threw  away 
his  chance  with  an  appalling 

blunder  at  the  first  fence  that 
day.  Without  that  he  may  well 
have  won  and  the  han dicap- 
per seems  to  be  thinking 
along  those  lines. 

Suny  Boy,  trained  by  Char- 
lie Brooks,  was  in  his  box 
when  the  Sun  Alliance  was 
run  recovering  from  a broken 
jaw  Incurred  when  he  slipped 
up  at  Sandown  in  January. 

He  subsequently  won  the 
Brown  Chamberlain  Chase  at 
Newbury  in  grand  style  and 
with  lost  71b  has  a “racing 
weight'’  in  the  Hennessy. 

Hill’s  have  quickly  fastened 

on  to  him  imd  tnaVp  him  6-1 

favourite  followed  by  7-1  The 
Grey  Monk.  10-1  Mr  Mulligan. 
12-1  Addingtqn  Boy,  General 
Wolf  and  Nathhen  Lad. 

The  season's  big  steeple- 
chases start  with  the  Mur- 
phy’s Gold  Cup  at  Chelten- 
ham next  week.  Dublin  Flyer 
won  a memorable  battle  op 
the  hill  with  Egypt  Mill 
Prince  last  season  and  accord- 
ing to  his  trainer  Tim  Forster 
will  attempt  the  double  even 
though  he  h«g  12  stone  - 61b 
more  than  he  carried  last 
year. 

His  indomitable  fighting 
spirit  means  he  can  never  be 
left  OUt  Of  calculations  and  de- 
spite ‘his  big  weight  is  7-1 
fiavourite  with  Hill’s. 

David  Nicholson  has  four  of 
the  31  entries  including  Bar- 
ton Bank  (list  51b)  who  is  also 
in  the  Hennessy  (11-8). 


Winning  leap . . . Palosanto  on  his  way  to  victory  in  the  Preston  Amateur  Riders'  Handicap  Hurdle  at  Haydock  yesterday  photograph  michael  steele 

Baronet’s  performance  is  full  of  promise 


Baronet,  one  of 
David  Nicholson’s 
bright  prospects  for 
the  top  novice  chase  hon- 
ours this  season,  made  a 
winning  debut  over  fences 
at  Kempton  yesterday. 

Nicholson  is  always 
strong  in  the  novice  div- 
ision and  thi«  campaign 
should  be  no  exception 
with  another  large  string  of 
young  jumpers  among  the 
his  Temple  Gtdting  team. 

Baronet,  who  races  in  the 
Party  Politics  colours  of  Pa- 
tricia Thompson,  became 
the  stable's  11th  winner  of' 


the  season  when  account- 
ing for  Castle  Chief  in  the 
Johnsons  International 
Novices’  Chase. 

The  winner  of  two  of  his 
previous  three  starts  over 
hurdles,  be  started  at  8-13 
and  produced  a competent, 
if  not  spectacular,  display 
of  jumping  to  stretch  seven 
lengths  clear  of  his  nearest 
rival  on  the  run  for  home. 

“He  never  does  anything 
flash. " said  Nicholson.  “It 
took  me  all  last  year  to  find 
out  his  best  ground  and  he 
was  unlucky  not  to  win  his 
last  three  races  last  season. 


“We  will  feel  our  way 
with  him.  I have  a lot  of 
novice  chasers  and  this 
would  not.be  a bad  horse. 
His  hurdle  form  is  more 
than  adequate. 

“I’ve  always  thought  he 
was  a potential  three-mile 
novice  chaser  and  a few 
more  performances  like 
that  should  confirm  it.” 

Amanda  Perrett  looks  set 
to  inherit  an  equally  prom- 
ising prospect  in  Fine 
Thyne  when  father  hands 
over  the  reins  to  her. 

Fine  Thyne,  who  ran  the 
highly  rated  Call  Eqniname 


close  at  Worcester  recently, 
landed  the  Ace  Cup  Nov- 
ices’ Chase  in  fine  style. 

“He  has  not  raced  much 
in  recent  seasons  because 
of  inexperience,”  said 
Mark  Perrett.  “But  hope- 
fully his  owners*  patience 
will  now  be  rewarded.  He 
could  be  a nice  horse  in  the 
making.’’ 

The  Conor  O’Dwyer-Kim 
Bailey  partnership  contin- 
ued its  good  run  when  the 
Irish  jockey  rode  his  12th 
winner  from  21  outings  for 
his  new  employer  on  Drum- 
cnllen  in  the  Sporting  Life 


Trophy.  However,  the  suc- 
cess was  only  achieved 
after  Master  Orchestra  had 
to  be  pulled  up  approaching 
the  last  when  appearing  to 
have  the  measure  of  his 
rival. 

Kieren  Fallon  was 
handed  a £1,500  fine  yester- 
day after  being  found  guilty 
of  “misleading  the  stew- 
ards of  the  Jockey  Club.’’ 

The  Irish  jockey  was 
found  in  breach  of  rule  220 
regarding  the  reasons  he 
gave  for  not  attending  an 
inquiry  at  the  same  venue 
in  July. 
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EinHn  i 17  ibm 

HIM  — C-AHMUtMlwm  DUputed  Md  51  out,  non  faded  and  one  pace.  6tli  c<  20.  tWiatBLenWie 
lftrta*teJ  2ra  31  hep.  a*. 

LOB  AUMOBr  Modi  Hayed  on  aaN,  Baal  Mka  Prtarn  B (Ctfarc*  im  51 170yM,  Qd) 

ANQL4BEY  SKAmwi  9ooepraQifesaflL  lad  fawrSIfluL  haadHtoaar2louL  aoBDra.5U]o1  U.ha«,le 
Baeil>»ooilfc(lfcigitfiManhcpLOd). 

MTAi  Hacked  laadin,  tDRwwed  o**r  II  out  ran  on  wel.  3n  N n.  oai  9.  a>  Oeea  Tah  prmam  im  N 
rtel—r.  Gdl 

ANC  ORTMI  DIVMta  Tracied  tauten,  dam  Seal  belong.  n>  ana.  tel  H 16,  a at  benad  No  SubMeHm 
(SoudrweB  tor  3t  !.■.). 

kBOOTWOn  BeNno.  haMaey  tadway.  one  pm  On*  & M el  H bln  W.  to  Lord  Name  pwoBon  im  51 
la*,  asm 


3.40 1 


c MAB4N  BTAOiSVO  to  MD 


BO* 

003 


aSDOCEYAIfSpS)Uffcen9-0  - 
OB  ra«MOB1MY(S0)J&e! 

54  0NEATCHEB{l4)ll8lDidaM 

LJ4BJ  CTtromSmB-O 
IM. 

IDIianPBD  M JOMeton  9-0 
4 WVUAIQ  (10)  1 QdSCen  9-0 


ROOM  canoe  - QA*at  OUUk  Roadway  hallway,  now  placed  to  eradenge.  «b  el  tt  tao  71.  ta 
Sophomore  (DoncaDar  71  Qd). 
mUARk  Headway  31 M.  ran  on  ana  pan  tal  2L4th  d 20.  Olo  2*.  to  SaonB*  Bay  (CtDpatow  lat.  SB). 
I min»4MII  I— Pi  I luedany  51  ma.  itepated  Dad  o»ec a oui.  no axlra  cloaa  hnraa.  «n * hy  Hrrayi 
Ptodlion  Ve  65)«N  an*  on,  G44Q. 

■own  Soon  aacung  Medan,  oBon  o«era  aw.  no  tapranton.  60>  ol  W.  bto  iei  * Myrtahat*  (Hqdock 
lav  fid). 


4.1  O lAWHOKEOII  C04MUB  HANDICAP  (Hv  23  lei  C4.144 

1 00-5051  ABSOLUTE  HA0IC(B)  (Mb  ax)  W Maggie  6-10-2 


(14)  JDiadop  3-0-12 
001543  TWMANOUVMI  (B)(0)  B McMH<m3-B-T2 


5 Win  BDoenme  oouo(44)  (CO)  iBauna-rHysm 

b sens  iumMiiKD(t)?E« 

4 000500  PAPON  (10)10)  A BeJry  5-5-1 

T 60UB04  BWTMWB5TV0INB>(1*)(C)l«saLPW 

4 000330  mONTAME  (14)  UJtfrMm  3-5-0 

5 460000  INtmiMnillE (10) RMcKaflW 4^-7 

10  953410  DtAMOM)  CMMN  (■)  (0)  Manyn  Wane  $-6-7 

11  0M834  MUHIIIMH  wnmi (IfB) (C) Mat  L Parted 5 0-0 

1*  45-0600  VANWOIIDUDD  LAD  (tO)  (D)  M Bohon  T* 

1*  tt-DOOS  HWVmMUPn(1 3)  JL  Harris  4-A-& 

14  OCS40  RAienaa OOWBT (40) (O) J Eyr* 4-4-3 aimeiH 

TOR  POEM  m AfcaMala  Maoia  10,  Y«MMi  OEnr  S.  Mar  VMaaond  7 

■ intew  5-1  Ahsxua  uagte,  0-1  Lady  Jowbd.  7-1  TeeeDa  Other.  Breetona  QokL  0-i  waster  unwd. 
10*1  Another  MgNmere.  MWer  WettBaevL  14nmmri 

ROHM  MM-MOuni  MAORk i>a«ed  tseden.  too  over « o«  rtodan  oot  beat  Jwt  uoe  fll 
(Vwmaeh7incpIGd). 

lAOTJOBHUAr  Chased  leedwi.  rioden  own  ou.  ana  pace.  SM  id  15,  om  131.  b Mghtmd  GM  (NMbwy 
1*8.96- 

TE0HAM  DIM  Lad  WtarlS  hMI  bmOmi  wed  Mda  ML  2nd  ol  W.  t«i  S by  Power  Game  (Lateaster  I ■ 
eWtor.Od). 

M0CTIIHE  OOUi  Lad  until  two  ooLkaptooauM  pace;  Sid  olOL  bin  92.  nEgueny  (Ayr  mdatrwr.  Gd- 
Rn). 

MABIWI  MflU  fteminaaL  riodan  war*  oil.  one  pace  Inal  ioloife  M at  H.  obi  3L  io  Souei  Baa 
BubHo  (Rede*  Pa  8.  fldfta). 

ANOIHBNMaiMAMTradnlMdM.  no  headeey  ftel  X 7diel2l,  bhi  M.  toBMeBetaeMr  B Kp. 
Gd).  

IDSlBlinMRlOliaBhHoadway  8 oil.  ate^d  on  wel  laalda  ml  4M  N 2a  M 9D.  to  LeaA*  Prineea 

(NawcaNleMhcp.QdfB^. 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

Ml  OBI  Hdte):  1,  ALWAYS  HARRY,  C 
Uapda  (Evono  lev):  *,  Olotw  Mwewr  (4-1); 
3,  So*  nf  Aaafean  (3S-1).  17  ran.  DC  hd.  (M 
Pipe)  Toe*  earn:  cisa  o*  Ci7^a  Duel 
R COOL  Trio:  G0090.  CSF:  C024.  NR:  Fel- 
ewva  Flame. 

1A4(M4rH<l«]>1,PALOtAltTO,UrA 
Farrant  (2-5  MO:  *,T*wde>1«»nd  B-1);  A 
Zfci  Voar  Up  D3-«).  3 ran.  ia  23.  (M  Pipe) 
TotK  ti, 4a  Dual  ft  Cim  CSF:  DJa  Wt 

ConwtJer. 

ait  cm  oo>  i,  iaiivoi  baoic,  r 
f arrant  (4-1 XX.  BUtaiy  Ho«a  (tM  Tav);  3, 
Rax*  Mlaairel  (7-1).  4 ran.  4.  «at  (Q  Bw- 
nm)  Tota:  ESJ0.  Duel  RJ8.70.C8R  £»J0. 
£46  (An  Hdte*  1,  ADVAHCM.  BAST,  R 
Supple  (14-1);  a,  MonSo  DaenejM  <*v); 
a,  OmaMware  (14-1).  14  ran.  «.  r*.  pa 
Code)  To(k  CSSK  C4.70,  C1-5D.  ESSO.  Dual 
f;  E32JI0.  Trier.  £306.80.  CSF:  C9BN3. 

*.10  OUl  Hde)(  t,  CHA6-YO,  O Upton 


(5-2  tev):  *»  ew  p-i):  a,  La«i 

iUBarrmgb  0-1). « ran.  2. 3.  (J  OM)  Tote: 
£9.00:  CSJa.  BS0.  Dual  ft  C&00.  CSft 
C17AO. 

3^40  I*m  CfcR  1,  WHMAL  VMTAOM.  N 
WUlamaon  po-3):  2,  Mawyaneea  (5-1):  S, 
Rg>4  Rarle  (IB-1).  8-13  tav  WHfWy  Woo 
dar.  3 ran.  IX  dta.  IMIoa  Venetla  VAQann) 
Ton:  C2S0;  C£i4ft  C9.Q0.  Dual  F:  E7.2D.C8ft 
E17JX 

411  dne  R«)>  1.  HAHWlOr  S CkMU 
(4-11  tav);  ft,  CtaBhy  OroW  (B-1):  *, 
Hurat  nrer(iE-l).  Bran. «,  ah  hd.  (top  M 
RMlay)  Tote:  Cl .40;  ci.ia  cisa  E2ja 
Dual  F:  cam.  Trio:  £26 BO.  CSft  £037.  Wt 
aabrMteacrarri. 

HAcmmcoua.  auADPo^riaaa 

KEMPTON 

U5(M«Ml)i1IIIIU«ll0IID,Jft 

Kavpna9h(n-2);*,q—«{7-SJ;*,teoo»- 

laia  PMh  (11-2).  2-1  tav  Spring  Doubte.  11 
ran.  X at  (N  Oaoalae)  Tote:  E7.70:  C2J0, 
n^O.  (230.  Dual  F:  CMJW.  Trhr  £3430. 
CSF:  £Z4£B  NR:  Deaira. 

£06  o*  Cb):  1,  BAiaoater.  A waautre 
(8-13  tav);  A Ml  CBM  (4-1);  A On 
uwadaHowr  (S-1).  i ran.  7.  X |P  WcftOteMi) 
TW  Cl  .70;  Cl  30.2140  Dust  ft  C230  CSF: 
055. 

u6  (ten  HM  i.  nut  of  jacks,  d 

Pont  P-i):  *.  *«■"  (33-it  a,  man 
JecMy  «-11  tav).  S ran.  Nk.  X(GL  Moore) 
Tote:  £090:  Cl  AO.  £530  Dual  P:t78J0.CBF: 
041-41. 


LN  CSm  CteN  1,  naWIEHaH  I EH,  C O'D- 
wyer  (4—1);  *,  Paper  Star  (33-1):  3,  R«r 
eAean  Qata  (8-e).  0-4  tav  Itewr  Orcfiee- 
tra.  7 ran.  O X (K  Batlay)  Tota:  £430:  C130. 
£530.  Dual  F:  £84.40.  CSF:  £7080. 

3JS  (*m  41  CNR  1,  OWN  THYME,  M A 
Fitzgerald  (6-6  lav):  a,  Hyattc  We  (B-1);  3. 
Senaet  Anri  VtewgO-1).Bran.  Diet  dlaUG 
Harwood)  Tote:  £230;  £1.40.  £2.10.  E3JX3. 
Dual  K£10l5D.  Trio:  £6030.  CSF;  £11.60.  NR; 
Tnevtaywan)  Btahop. 

4M  (ten  Hdta>  1,  OCMAH  HAWK,  C 
Llewellyn  |B-4lav);*.R1«1iWdgi  [14-1);  a, 
(EymniaN  (7-1).  Bran.  i3.6.(NTwlHD<>-Oa- 
vto8)  Tote;  £33«  C1.7U,  £330.  Q3a  Dual  F; 
aaro.  ino:  ceaio.  csr  ozm  Tricast 

£10X44. 

RLACEROR  £220^0.  QUADFOT:  £81  JO. 

NEWTON  ABBOT 

1 09  dee  at  HteaR  1,  KBKDAL  CAVA- 
UR,  8 Fenton  {19-0  tav);  a,  Bel..1. 
R*Mw  P-4); ».  HramWeMI  Stack  (B-1). 
11  ran.  H4.9S.  (G  Bakflng)  Tota  E23ft  n.ia 
Cl  BO,  CZJO.  Dual  ft  £4.40.  Trio:  £7m  CSF: 
run 

1.08  (ftm  If  1,  ROYAL  STAM- 

OAKB,  D Ftneegen  (15-2),  a,  AEeate  Mr- 
rer  (7-1);  A Otawta*  Mb  (7-4  lav).  1 1 ran. 
26,  X (P  Rich)  Tbte:  £1480;  £2.70.  £23a 
ci.ia  Dual  F:  £3830  Tno:  OCTM.  CSF: 
£57.95.  Tr  leant  ET2430.  NR:  NortBC  Crown. 
«4  (ten  Sf  CM  *.  Rinat  EH*  OVtSb 
HEAD,  A P lleCoy  (2-1  tav);  2,  leper  Cate 
(10-3):  A Amber  BRarit  (7-1 1. 13ran£3t 
(P  MchoU^TotK  £2.70:  C2JXL  Ci.ia  £2.10. 
Dual  R £430- Trio:  £26.70.  CSft  £839. 

ASS  (*m  Sf  HcBey  1,  SEV660URE«nFT, 
R Dunwoody  (17— Ik  A Ota  Coltaa  See la 
(T1-4);  a.  One  For  HmtaXIuei  (8-11  tav). 
14  ran.  Sh  na  dtst.  (D  Oondoco)  Tota: 
£1230:  DM  £130.  n 3a  Duel  F:  £1020. 
TrkKClOOa  CSF:  £4215. 

A2S  (tei  It  Hdtafe  1,  HOUSe  BIRD,  R 
Dunwoody  (7-2):  ft,  Mwtiiel  (4-1):  a, 
CedeweaM  (3-1  tav).  8 ran.  7.  eh  hd.  (D 
OandoBo]  TdM!  E3.00:  £2.10,  £1  ja  Duel  ft 
EOS6.  CSft  £1720  Ht  Leekendera. 

155  (3m  D Cti):  1.  BONO  JNR,  A P 
WsCoy  (S-6  lev):  A Rocky  Rmk  (8-1fc  A 
SmwerpAE  (8-1).  Bran.  6,  SSL  (P  Mchollu 
Tote:  £1  SO:  £1.ea  £260  Due)  F:  Cfisa  CSft 
£832.  Wt  ChW  Reger. 

431  dm  If  RHk  1,  in.THU.TE 
IHOOmm  a Branny  (7-1);  a.  Lard 
Foley  (B»1):  A lemy  Coaster  p-4  Hbv).  14 
ran.  IX  lit  |M  Pipe)  Tote:  C4J3C  £240. 030. 
£130,  Duel  ft  Cl 26.10,  Trtac  £10060.  CSF: 
£6735.  NR;  Rddtert  Leap,  Ifldee- 
JACKPOTV  £2035430 
PLACMROTICB.BO.  QUADPOTi£43a 


Lingfield  all-weather  programme 


1ASO  litter  Meat lieimth 
1J»  Queettag  Star 

« « Our  am, 

UO  MeHiciwni  Pr  ar.ee 


ASO  Cheeky  Ctmppy 
AOO  Bdrao 
3JO  Hy  flwEety 

■ Oftewcty  (»*>> 


X 

a 

« 

a 

e 

7 

8 

B 

10 


Dram  lew  iMherahmt  teeprtm.  Paly  BlmrterA*  Deeatea  Makere. 
KpaaalatamketeHter  koraa*a  am  denote  day  etnoa  lateet  rwiitne 

1 2.30  TAWm  HAMNCAP  (Bte  Q N U0H 

1 3*VX0  UFT  *07  (SI)  (CO)  A Moor*  7-9-12 

055001  R4MSEY  NOPE  (IB)  (D)C  Falneml  3-6-9 JHeld4* 

302112  AN0TRn*ATCHMRni(1 4)  (D)(SF)E  Wlweler  4-0-7  — SWMtarorthS* 

123040  KAIAR (2B) (CD) 0 Chaprrwn 7-6-6 ,T0=ten6* 

2420*4  NARm*rM(1B)(D)(BR)HrjNUtcauley 3-0-1 CTmgm(X)BW 

050100  nSHU6H BOV (52)  CD)  J BoUfly 6-8-0 CHHtw* 

drag  DtSSWTOM (10) JQOver 4-6-11  SDWBwmB* 

3IEOOO  BAHBULHBBM 1 33)  (D)S  Baud' 5-6-6 RMwT 


600600  DHnMr DYHORY (TSS) (CO) B Pawn 6-4-7 BDarimlO 

626605  MYSTHIY HATTHUS(41) Mb BSenden 3-6-6 BSmdaraB* 

TOR  FOHM  TVSi  UR  Bey  6,  Aaettar  Hetekwerth  7,  Kalar  6 

BeBtepM  Anodier  Botteerik  7-2  Ramsey  Hope,  6-1  Lit  Boy.  Otaeito.  6-1  KMr.  Neper  Star.  10-1 
Wndnsh  Bey.  Mystery  Uaahtas.  ID  in  i i 


1 .OO  A-RLAlir  POWHtB)  ACCESS  HABOI 8T04CB  (He  Q *YO  7»  OJtO? 

1 308900  LAHCBI—  I POHH  (1ST)  S Dew  6-0 A Daly  (S)  6 

S 09-0223  WOOOBIHYUDtTBQWIk6r9-0  . 

a 0065  ME»(4*)JFnch-HeyM»-e 

4 0044  BAlSOKY(S}J  Barry  8-8 

5 500000  MliUHWBIA  (47)  A Mane  M 

6 a HRSraaLl«V(1B*)R  Rower  6-9 

7 20-300  ILPOBIAt1B)AHM»M  ...  .... 

6 JBEMU  REDRESS  II  PolglaH  6-9  . 

6 006  QUESTBM  STAA(1S)G  WraggB-6  . 


TORFOEH'nPteWnnMmYUd6,l)mHteB6larT,BHnMy6 

■tetter  6-4  Woodtauy  lad.  3-1  LancariWe  Legend,  Ouedteg  tear.  6-1  Baanefcy.  R*i  Beflatartea.  ■ 
tot.  Bnenn 


1 .3  O UD  CUMHMB  CUUUUffnXD  STAKBt  ta  41  £2^81 
1 m5M»  HAMCAta  SON  (6HJ{11)  J PteSKhaM 6-6-12  . 

S (K0- N0SmCSPB*E(40B)  * Moore  4-8-12 

3 114-203  Pmca.YOMT(3)[CD)MPolglas*5-9-12 

4 0-05000  RBBUMCONQIlHtT  (Z7)  (C)(0)  RMr 

0 650425  PROUD  MADE  (1C)  (C)  6 MgCmI 

0 060000  CHVTTUCOCK  (**)  Un  N Macaulay  S-6-6 C Tapia  (3)  7 

7 BOM22  IOKI  (6)  (CD)  G Lewis  8-6-3 A Whtem  (3)  11 

8 5IS00S-0  BUA1A  (41)  EtMuaMr  4-6-1 A Dak  (5)  10 

8 0GS40  fOUOVTWAlLSTAK(8)TMui0*»3-e-O .TSpratoBW 

10  B-M100  0UREBOHE(10)(C)  6 Gutter  7-fl-O Itaftw  lap 


11  000-404  TABUTS  OF  STONE  (73)  JBostey  3-6-11 


.J)WHgH(3)Z 


1* 


URSIHNE  (SO)  P MNr>n3-6-e B 

603620  ■VMMflRM6(6S)(M)AMMia9-641 M«ani7(»3 

WIIPB:  Prtectei  OaA  A Rnud  mega  7>  teH  A 

9-4  Lota,  Si  Prncefy  Bee.  5-1  Pmu)  image.  7-1  eitaJout  8-1  Or  Eddie,  10-1  TabUB  01 


2*00  scomo  NURsanr  HOMweap  ero  at  CAtne 


2932D0  mnrANa(ie)J  Berry  6-7 

43235  HUUE4At*0)PVtelwyn6-O 

310460  SimEMCnMS(a0](D)K  Buns  6-12  _ 
443316  COME  TOO  HAMM'S  (SO)  (D)J  Berry  6-11 

023020  WHLTOBM  (16)  P Ikoglqr  0-6 

41000  STXniEm(41)(B)B  PelSng  6-6 


SI 


8 OromaB 

.T  Speaks  7 

DRMeCahsS* 

PNwtaaO 

— JeHwemamiO 

654  SUITE  ADHTXM  (17)  CHorgen  7-10 HAdmwB 


W2KB  KACUILBI  LAD(S)(0(D)PMooney6-5 

30H2D  MSAOURN*  7RBICBSS  (40)  R WNVAer  6-3 

16005  SPARKUM  EDBE(8)  C Dwysr  6-1 


TOP  ROHM  TIPSe  Cam*  Tm  Haora  A KtauBm  led  7,  ta*Ms  B 

■tetter  3-1  BcnML  7-2  Klcolen  Lad.  6-2  Come  Too  Mamma's.  5-1  SperUrg  Edge.  7-1  Frutara.  15-1 
Sole  AdOtOoa  lOneinwa 


2.30  TAURUS  HANDICAP  (Dh  S)  91  CASH 

1 044100  DECI  ANNO  (16)  (D)B  Palling  3-8-11 T Sprain  6 

t 005060  FCAnmSTONS  LAMS  (10)  (D)  Mtn  L SnMaH  5-6-9  . . _D  R NcCsh.  7* 

* 304043  INVOCATION  (lOUO  A Moore  60-6 - S Sandora  6 

4 (00015  CHEaCYCHAPPV(a)(7»m) (CD) D Chaiman 5-6-T .T4teMe2* 

5 SHXBO  SUP  ON  DBMS  (35)  (D)  M Fethenmn-Godlay  3-9-* APhaab(7)4 

e 20CD65  UOC(M)(D)C  Dwyer  4-8-13 Ja  Hmi—(7)10 

7 O-aWOHHUNQ  (19)  G Lems  3-6-15 A Whelan  (3)1 

8 0E0555  MDMGIIT  COOKIE  (146)  B Pearce  3-8-9 -S  Drama  3 

B 410250  Ol  LA IBBH  (IB) (CO)  J Berry  3-6-8 . P Roberts (3)  9 

10  150530  MKTHliUUDSI (45) (QEWhmlar 4-6-6 ADtey(E)B 


TOP  FORM  UR&l 


r Rtedw  A Imoestta  7.  Dtete  Ana  B 


Btetter  3-1  inMCsnoa  5-1  Hep  On  Degas.  6-1  DHd  Anno.  Cheeky  Chappy.  7-1  HNN  Rate*.  RNUng 
6-1  Use.  101 


3.00  A-RLANT  POWMED  ACCESS  MAIDEN  STAKES  (Ok  2]  3TO  71  «LSN>7 

1 4-54064  B2LZA0 (7) DEbwunh 6-0 DamOfteM* 

* 309040  MISKT  NAT  (7*)  D Cosgrove  6-0  • M Mover  6 

a 40  DAISY  BATES  (30)P  Hams  6-6 A Clark  B 

4 DO  RAH  LADY  DIEL)  (12)  J Ptaseensart  6-9 JORaMyS 

3 5 MADtSWS TOUCH (17) R Rower B-B DBtagsl 

■ KB006  SaUTBEBHEKS (14) P Wahryn 8-6 TQrimS 

7 05  THE  FOCATIVS  (24)  P Mitchell  B-B J Sandora  4 

B 0-mAYA (937) GL Moore 6-9  -SSMwmte? 

TOP  FORM  TIPSc  SmtOmeens  A Betrao  7,  lOafcy  Bey  6 

■VHtew  9-4  Beam.  1l-4  M<sky  Bay.  3-1  Smtherans.  5-1  Daisy  Bsm.  6-1  The  Fugmiw.  6-1  Zelflya. 


3.30  GH4MRANDICAR7IHI16B 

1 0U5X  BUIE FLYBB (SB) (CUD) R Ingram 3-6-12 AHcOlanalS 

2 056055  NYOALLBtYCIBHD)  ABaneyS-8-11 

s 

306300  SUP JK1  (H)(0) R Heiwon  >6-11 RHHfam7 

210140  AVTVMI COVM  (3S)  P Hatter  4-6-9  DM«n4 

4WH00-  TOM  MORGAN  (4D4)  (CO)  PVMwyn  5-6-9 TSprahaS 

020003  MUDS (16) (CD) T NaugMita $-9-7  - — OamOWsMIl 

(CDOU  Ml  MMERMHD  (44)  (CD)  GL  Moore  6-6-7 SWMPmfliB 

(E224-1  CAROL'S  DREAM  (223)  («JHN|4-W ...  M Horary  (3]  D 

0400(0  MM  CANARD  (Ml(CO)B  Pearce  3-9-6 DRMaCtew12 

046529  DESERT BHAMR (16) <D)D Chapmen 5-9-5  TOterniS 

CCWJ56  ERTL0N(B)(C)(D)C Britain 6-6-S MNebertaia 

113040  KIND  OF  UBHT(34)(D)R  Guesl  3-6-3 I Hotel 

402316  KUMS  HASMONY  (77HD0  P Mtehi  3-6-3 S Sandora  15 

14  4/45-600  SHAMROCK FAH (47) (D) Lord Hirtngdon 4-9-0 OKwriemlO 

15  152009-  NON S8CRET (3*3) (C) T Nstglnon 4-6-0 jnten(l|l 

IB  213350  PCRIUNIS  RUCHT (14)  (CD)  lira  L SlutM  5-8-13 R Bobartt  (9)  14 

Coer  A CaraTs  Drami  7,  My  OaBary  ■ 

7-?  Auhmn  Coret.  7-1  Mr  Nevenrtnd.  6-1  Carat  s Dream.  19-1  Wtoe.  12-1  Blue  Rjer.  Erton  My 
Gafery.  IBrmmra 
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4.00  *°m  mmtbw  aemp  eumiri»  i.  pv  ra^ora 

1 25105-  CAM  CAR  CHARUC  (40T)  4 Pterae  6- 1V7 — 

2 514000  RWATAV  PRINCE  (23)  K Bute  3-11-6 

3 46401D  MONTONE  (27)  J Jenkins  6-11-5  - - 

4 5-90020  PATHJBR  DAM  (34)  (CO)  MB  Gay  hellewey  7-11-5 

5 290304  WUHERKAY (28) Rftmnon 3-11-3  

B 34453  AUSTARS  EXPRESS  (10)  (CO)  ? NsUBhlm  ^11-3  -- 


(9) 


11 


510HX0  MAPEMOO(3C)JCamran$-11-3 

O08DOS  CURLY  LAO  (15)  (D)M  Ryan  5-10-13 

4-41020  HSTBtO*QRADY(5S)  (CD)  (BP)  RArthwSI  5-10-1 1 

346-000  OUR  MAM  HAN  (17)  (D)  R Whaaker  6-1D-11  

596-000  ARANI  (6)  D Cosgrove  5-10-11  „ 


7* 
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14 

Jfes  J Nmteean  (9) 
11 

-JMssl  Brainy  (5)  B 
.HB.aiieiini  1(6)1* 
,.T  NeCarthy  6 
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Jl  SAID  NO  (71)  (CD)  A Mo«e  4-10-10  — 

13  306000  LOVE  LEGEND (41) [QD  Ami****  1V10-3 

14  214021  DOMT  DROP  BOIBS  (04)  (C)(D)D  Them  7-10-2 

TOP  ROHM  WSc  Fetear  Dm  8,  MbterO'  Grady  7,  Wtarartay  9 

BaNtev  4-1  Don  1 Drop  tem«.  5-1  Whhertfly.  6-1  Fetter  Dsn.  r-1  lAsor  0 Grady.  8-1  AHsa>5  ErptesL 
10-1  Can  Can  Chart?  14  rraeiwi 
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1.20  STIBENTSIN  HIDE  TODAY  CORD  JOCtDEYR  HCAP  IDLE  2ra  M IlOyda  CSAtSO 

1 5I50IS>- ■eONDArCUB(ieS)4Tuck  12-11-11 a Waite 

X 6M1F3  AMAKtAMCH (96} JJaHnon 5-11-7 IMmD) 

3 1PQ210-  BLTRYIK(18S)[a}UrsUneve>ay4-1'M  OUr 

4 D09-6Q  HASBAAT  (1*)  M Chepsten  6- *0-12 Hem  Barry  (5) 

5 11  MW  HWRAU.PBMCE (S)  A SOMttt  6-19-10 L Ararat  * 

B SBOMD  TIP  IT  H (2X)(CD)  A Sotth  7-1IW JIRamekt(5) 


1 .50  BAIEH.  CHARE  IStHHnRM  NOVICE  HDRBLE  SYD  tea  11 110ytbC9,14S 

1 g CHMPM0U5A(J0)(P)  (BF)  MkS  H PCmgM  11-6 JFTOty 

2 II  COTTAOE  P4NNCE  (1 3)  J Orlnr  1 V-5 

a NAAflHjNnnai  w-i3 
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BaUtaw  11-4  Ostage  Prince,  7-2  Mock  Trial,  fr-1  Crete  Mown,  6-1  Ahmrgt.6-1  The  BuBerwkk  KM,  10-1 
LAndtal,  12-1  DerimBly  Frtenay.  14rraraara 


CflANMiaBE  MAGIC  1236  M IVOgRIl  10-C 
HOHEMBUr  HBBBILY  BOB  Jew  10-13 
UMmUlJF)bGerSldlD-g  _ 

HOCK  TRIAL  MreJRamedenW-C  _. 
TVE  BUTTHtWICX  KID  R Mwy  10-12 
ALWAfVM  H hemmond  10-7 
S ANOTm  OUARRR  (96)  M Ctapnwi  »-7 
HASeOMC4nKter1B-7 
LEAYD  mate  10-7 


3.20  JACKSONS  NOVICE  HURDU.  2ib  If  110yd*  C3*J2 

1 AUUAIMMCainsEhoV-IO-i:  

X 403-  CON8LHI  (227)  S Bod  6-ID- 12  KJ 

a nor-  EFAAD<S47)JNpnsn  5-10-17 ...Oim(3) 

4 401- Fman(*e7)MraP Sty S- 10-12 RHarlay 

5 nehaldi p cneescrodgn HH!  - — RScppte 

« MilBARtZCSn4li4-ev-1? - MBaaear 

y MURPHY'S  OOP  BFntey  5-10-12 Xwyar 

8 NORTN  BEAR  HrsG  Sam  4-10-12 ROmte 

B 9 SHAHID IBSK(1Z)JNarien 4-10-12 ICHaghm(S) 

IB  5F  YIOTtOTHStTy  (B) C 1-10-12  WMamm 

11  15  am  HOBO  (27)  j Curia  4-10-7 r Lately  (3) 

13  3£20-5  KIUUMARTYRACaiL(1*)JPwt«5-W-7 JL  Dlhbln 

IS  3B  NBIACH OWIBR (28)  J OlOTl 6-W-7  --  State 

Boom  5-4  Alibang.  5-1  Forrsm.  6-1  Morphy  s Gold.  8-1  kilnammyie  Gut  Cortneu.  10-1  Nonn  Bui. 
Mteanx.  76 1 


2.20  JOUYRSMBtMAN  NOVtCC  CHASE  2a  44  C64T7 
11115-1  MPLY  DASHMQ  (12]  (CD)T  EadtrDy  5-1 W1B 


RAH  ALLY  MSOwenOy  6-11-5 


estf-  JAC0MLUUWCKCN1)  P Hchota  6-1« 

iWFHI  KWHOlir  6rtm (1*) iktSSmih Mi-5  ... 
IV-  M0WVMAX  (715)  Mrs  6 Smnh  7-11-6 
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63KnU-Hi PICKPOCKET (30B)  MBl H KltgN 6-U-6 IFTRtey 

41-2330  RRCOROLOVH1  (IX)  U Chapman  6-11-6 

430-63U  RBHYK1LL GOLD (7) JCwUs 5-11-4 D J KBaaoagk (S) 


1-2  Empty  Dashing.  4-1  Ik  RlctaoctsL  6-1  Jx  Del  Prtneo.  16-1  Record  Lnsr.  30-1 
Kenmcra-SpoBd.  25-1  Itonynnu-  Smmn 


2.SO  BOBHir  PEAK  SnOKMAKHI  HAHRCAR  NDHDtR  tee  H HOydsCa^ll 

11FMP  LOCHNAGIUM  (23)  KryMRtateey  6-11-10 Jlter 

03223-1  KTON  TO  T1H  LAST  (11)  M Hammond  4-1 V4 ROraiBty 

4713-306  SCUD HMSUdUCJGJDteSunHBUBMen 6-11-1 JLasyiaam 

sm-fs  CHARtt OR BARROS (7) B GBP 7-1H .WROra 

D530T10- OTMCRAK HOBI (Z8B) (C) G Hama 0-10-7 AKagten 

G2S2SP-  »MUa0UI(£M](O(D) Mr* PSy  D-TO-fl BMariay 

235360-  mm  CAPBI  (5X7)  T WsBOl  4-BW) DI 

SDPO-6  PRSE  HATCH  (B4)  J Tuck  7-10-0 - 

11-6  KaanTb  The  Ltet  4-1  Seed  MteaMe,  5-1  QrmatP  Tiger.  6-1  Luteeiagi  aln.  8 ■ 


3.50  HASCET  MS8i  CNAMBBI  OR  TRADE  AM)  COMMERCE  HAMNCAP  CHASE  tad  If 

BOPSW  SO*  OR  BBS  (TZ)(D»*5  UReveley  0-12-0  — ..RNteea 

51D0P-2  DEEP DECtSHN (IX) (CO) P CteeSbrtaqh  10-11-12 ASSnteb 

572431T-  MlSTWIILBOY(183)(D) P Beaumont  W-11-11 ftSnppli 

2-54S11  JIM VAUNTPE (SB) (D)D Wiide  10-11-0  . MHsrataa 

1KF-T  5llPPOHH(1X)UraS5nitti6-1l-3  . — JlOmte 

WP0PS5-  SPARROW  HALL (175)  JFKzGenhl 9-11-3  ,VT  Dana 

a-«4V- HWnKAMB ANDREW (3B7UD)J Moors 6-19-U  — .NIHur 

rrZBP-  JUKE  BOX  BILLY  (1B7)UnJ  Brown  B-W-11 A Dobbin 

30033V-  (BURMS BAR (5B6) Mrs P S)y 6-1D-* RMariey 

40P/63-  BOWOUTH  H21D  (404)  Iky  5 Memra -Harter  6-10-0 ATterntm 

7-4  jm  Vtevtete.  4-1  Deep  DeOslan.  6-1  SuppeWL  6-1  Rntefll  Boy.  8-1  5m  01  Iris.  10-1 
5pWT0*HaH  15-1  Hanoi*  Andrew  lOlumarS 
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• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — MUSSELBURGH:  1.10  Tael 
Of  Silver;  1.40  Jay  Tee  Ef.  Rising  Glory.  LINGFIELD.*  1.00 
Areish;  2.00  Suite  Factors. 


Kutta  backed 

i^UTTA  has  been  heavily 
IVbacked  for  Saturday’s 
Tote  Credit  November  Handi- 
cap at  Doncaster.  Coral’s 
have  cut  Robert  Armstrong’s 
colt  to  9-2  from  G-l,  while 
Hill’s  and  Ladbrokes  go  4-1. 
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Athletics 


IN  MARCH  1995,  Glynn 
Tromans  was  working 
on  qualifying  for  the 
world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  later  that  year. 
Within  months,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  complete 
even  a light  workout  with- 
out stopping  to  catch  his 
breath.  He  could  no  longer 
deny  wbat  had  been  hinted 
at:  the  body  which  he  be- 
lieved could  put  him  among 
Britain’s  top  distance  run- 
ners was  letting  him  down  ! 
and  he  did  not  know  why. 

After  almost  a year  of  vis- 
iting doctors  and  hospitals 
and  getting  nowhere  he  was 
diagnosed  as  having  tachy- 
cardia, a condition  in 
which  an  extra  electrical  I 
conduction  pathway  in  the  1 
heart  causes  palpitations  | 
and  prevents  it  from  ftmc- : 
Honing  normally.  “It  was  a 
serious  constraint  on  my  | 
athletics  ambitions.”  said 
Tromans. 

Fortunately  that  was  the 
beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  his  remarkable 
story.  Two  heart  operations 
within  a fortnight  last 
spring  — the  second  a real 
test  of  courage  — have 
helped  correct  the  problem 
and  the  27-year-old  Coven- 
try college  lecturer  has 
now  re-emerged  dramati- 
cally by  setting  personal- 
best  times  over  five  miles. 
10  miles  and  10  kilometres 
in  three  of  his  four  come- 
back races. 


The  Guardian  Thursday  November  7 1996 


T romans  gets 
to  the  heart  of 
the  matter 

Duncan  Mackay  charts  the  remarkable 
endurance  of  a long-distance  runner  who 
is  now  back  in  action  and  bound  for  Japan 


^ 
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The  reward  came  yester- 
day when  he  was  named  for 
his  Great  Britain  debut  in 
the  26.2-mile  Bidden  road 
relay  in  Chiba.  Japan  on 
November  23  together  with 
Paul  Taylor,  Darrins  Bur- 
rows, Ian  Gillespie  and 
Martin  Jones.  ’It  means  a 
tremendous  amount  to  me 
because  it  justifies  every- 
thing I went  through,"  said 
Tromans. 

The  first  indication  that 
something  was  seriously 
wrong  came  at  the  UK 
cross-country  champion- 
ships. While  holding  a qual- 
ifying position  for  Britain’s 
world  championships  team 
he  suffered  a sudden  attack 
and  was  forced  to  drop  out 
As  the  attacks  became  more 
frequent  he  was  treated  for 
asthma  and  for  allergies  to 
bouse  dust  mites  and  pol- 
len, to  no  effect. 

An  entry  in  his  training  i 
diary,  after  one  attack  had 
forced  him  to  abandon  a 
track  session.  Illustrated 
the  symptoms.  “Suddenly 
my  heart  is  pounding  like  a 
drum,  I get  tightness  in  my 
chest  fatigue,  and  1 am 
forced  to  stop."  he  wrote. 
“It  is  very  sudden  and  I can 
do  nothing  about  it.  It  is 
completely  unpredictable." 

Tromans  persevered  even 
though  the  attaclcs  hap- 
pened more  regularly  and 
became  more  painfoL  Seri- 
ous runners,  though,  come 

to  think  of  phrnnir  fatigue 
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On  the  up  and  up . . . training  is  no  longer  inclined  to  be  a pain  for  Glynn  Tromans  now  that  two  operations  have  got  his  heart  ticking  over  properly  again  photograph:  john  robertson 
in  much  the  same  way  that  I there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  | through  the  arteries  into  | dure  was  repeated  even  | decide  it  was  the  right  ( Denmark.  If  this  operation 


in  much  the  same  way  that 
city  residents  treat  a car 
alarm:  they  know  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  signify  that  some- 
thing bad  is  going  on  but 
have  experienced  so  much 
to  the  contrary  that  they 
tend  to  ignore  it  and  wait 
for  the  annoyance  to  stop. 
“The  whole  episode  was 
very  frustrating  because 


there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
end  to  it,”  he  said. 

Eventually  in  February 
this  year  Frank  Newton, 
the  doctor  to  the  English 
Cross-Country  Association, 
diagnosed  tachycardia  and 
Tromans  had  his  first  oper- 
ation on  April  30.  Three  in- 
cisions were  made  into  his 
groin,  tubes  were  fed 


through  the  arteries  into 
his  heart,  and  an  attack  in- 
duced. Once  the  precise  lo- 
cation of  the  extra  pathway 
was  discovered,  it  was 
disconnected. 

At  least  that  was  the 
plan.  Unfortunately.  13 
days  later  he  had  another 
attack  and  was  rushed  back 
into  hospital.  The  proce- 


dure was  repeated  even 
though  the  risk  was  huge. 
“If  the  surgeon  had  burnt 
too  far  it  could  have  af- 
fected the  rest  of  my  heart 
and  led  to  me  having  to 
have  a pacemaker  fitted," 
said  Tromans. 

“But  when  I was  told  that 
it  was  what  I needed  It  took 
me  two  or  three  seconds  to 


decide  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It's  taken  me  a 
long  time  to  get  to  this 
level;  I didn’t  want  some- 
thing to  stop  me  making 
the  next  step  up. 

‘Tve  always  believed  my 
place  is  to  be  part  of  the 
Great  Britain  team  at 
world  championships, 
alongside  people  like  Rob 


Denmark.  If  this  operation 
was  going  to  help  I was  go- 
ing to  have  it. 

“I  think  far  more  nails 
were  bitten  among  my  fam- 
ily and  friends  than  by  me. 
Even  now  I still  don't  think 
it  was  that  big  a deal:  it  was 
just  something  1 had  to  do 
to  be  successful,  like  going 
out  for  a training  session." 
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Soccer 


Emerson  off 
but  Branco 
back  at  Boro 


Scotland  seek  Group  Four  security 


Patrick  Glenn  says  Craig  Brown’s  battlers  are  in  the  unfamiliar 
role  of  favourites  as  they  prepare  to  meet  Sweden  on  Sunday 


WHATEVER  the  res- 
ult of  Fife’s  delib- 
erations today  on 
Scotland’s  abortive 
trip  to  Estonia  last  month,  it 
is  unlikely  to  have  a telling 
influence  on  the  prospect  of 
Craig  Brown's  team  reaching 
the  World  Cup  finals. 

Sweden,  who  visit  Ibrox  on 
Sunday,  and  Austria,  with 
whom  the  Scots  have  already 
drawn  in  Vienna  and  who 
themselves  won  In  Stockholm 
four  weeks  ago.  are  surely 
more  formidable  obstacles  on 
the  road  to  France  than  the 
emergent  Baltic  republic. 

Even  If  the  governing 
body's  organising  committee 
decides  that  the  events  in  Tal- 
linn, where  the  home  side  did 
I not  show  up  at  the  appointed 
I hour,  should  be  struck  from 
the  record  and  the  match 
replayed,  it  is  unlikely  to  turn 
Brown  into  an  Insomnia  c. 

He  is  entitled  to  be  more  fo- 
cused on  the  Swedes,  as  Sun- 
day’s match  provides  Scot- 
land with  an  exceptional 


Michael  Walker 


EIGHT  days  after  Mid- 
dlesbrough parted 
company  with  one  of 
the  best  young  play- 
ers In  England.  Nick  Barmby. 
they  may  be  about  to  lose  an- 
other of  their  big-name  buys. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Em- 
erson. the  Brazilian  signed 
from  Porto  for  £4  million  less 
than  six  months  ago,  intends 
to  leave  the  Teesside  club, 
claiming  his  wife  has  been 
unable  to  settle  in  the  area. 

Emerson  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. prior  to  boarding  a flight 
to  Brazil:  'The  bottom  line  is 
that  my  wife  Andrea  has 
found  it  impossible  to  settle 
in  England.  We  both  knew 
this  within  three  weeks  of  her 
arriving  in  September. 

"Bryan  Robson  knows  of 
the  problem  but  both  he  and 
the  club  believe  Andrea  and  I 
will  overcome  them  and 
report  back  next  Tuesday. 
But  I have  told  Boro  quite 
clearly  that  I want  to  be 
released  and  sold  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve I am  quite  as  serious  as  I 
am.” 

Robson  is  In  Tenerife  on 
holiday  but  Middlesbrough's 
chief  executive  Keith  Lamb 
issued  a swift  rebuttal  to  the 
report.  "Emerson  is  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  a short  holiday  ar- 
ranged by  the  club  because 
Middlesbrough  do  not  have  a 
game  this  weekend."  he  said. 
"He  is  scheduled  to  return  to 
Teesside  next  Wednesday  to 
be  ready  to  resume  training.” 

Perhaps  surprisingly  the 
latter  version  of  events  was 
confirmed  by  the  one  figure 
usually  associated  with  such 
defection  stories,  the  player’s 
agent  In  this  case  the  agent  Is 
the  England-based  Gianni 
Paladini,  who  only  a month 
ago  was  having  to  deny  a sim- 


ilar claim  about  another  Mid- 
dlesbrough player  he  repre- 
sents. Fabrizio  Ravanelli. 

“If  it's  about  Emerson." 
said  Paladini  in  reply  to  yet 
another  quizzing  yesterday, 
T haven’t  a clue  what  has 
happened.  Speak  to  the  club, 
to  Keith  Lamb,  Bryan  Rob- 
son, Vtv  Anderson-  As  far  as  I 
know  I've  got  to  pick  him 
[Emerson]  up  on  Tuesday  at 
Heathrow." 

Anderson,  Boro’s  assistant 
manager,  conceded  that  Em- 
erson and  his  wife  had  found 
it  hard  to  adjust  to  life  on 
Teesside.  “There  have  been 
some  problems  but  there  bas 
never  been  any  suggestion  of 
a walk-out."  said  Anderson. 
"This  is  news  to  me  and 
everyone  at  the  dub.  As  far  as 
I'm  aware  he'll  be  back  as 
expected." 

Anderson  said  be  was  un- 
aware of  any  interest  in  Em- 
erson from  Barcelona.  Pala- 
din! was  forced  to  deny 
speculation  about  a £6  million 
approach  from  the  Catalan 
club  at  the  weekend  but 
rumours  of  a possible  connec- 
tion are  perhaps  inevitable 
because  Bobby  Robson,  man- 
ager of  Barcelona,  was  Emer- 
son's boss  at  Porto. 

If  true,  though,  the  Emer- 
son affair  could  have  serious 
implications  for  Middles- 
brough’s ability  to  attract  and 
then  retain  Internationals  of 
quality. 

At  least  one  Brazilian. 
Branco,  is  on  his  way  back  to 

the  Riverside  Stadium,  how- 
ever. After  playing  only  one 
Premiership  match  this  sea- 
son the  32-year-old  former 
Brazil  captain  was  given  a 
free  transfer  last  month  and 
went  home  with  his  pregnant 
wife.  But  he  is  returning  and, 
though  he  had  his  contract 
paid  in  full,  intends  to  stay 
and  train  at  Boro  until  an- 
other club  comes  in  for  him. 


Ice  Hockey 


opportunity  to  impose  them- 
selves on  Group  Four,  in 
which  there  are  no  giants  to 
be  slain. 

The  Scots  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  favourites  but 
they  have  replaced  Sweden  as 
front  runners  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  Sweden’s  unimpres- 
sive 2-1  victory  in  Latvia  was 
followed  by  the  1-0  borne  de- 
feat against  Austria. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  not 
having,  say,  an  Italy  or  a 
Germany  to  overcome  bas 
had  a positive  effect  on  all  of 
us,"  said  Brown  when  his 
squad  assembled  In  Glasgow 
yesterday. 

"Although  we  start  every 
qualifying  series  hoping  to 
win  the  group,  we  are  realis- 
tic enough  to  suspect  that 
whatever  giant  is  in  with  you 
is  going  to  win  it  and  that  the 
runners-up  spot  might  be 
your  best  bet 

"1  believe  Sweden  should  be 
favourites  this  Hrm»  because 
they  finished  third  in  the  last 
World  Cup.  But  they  foiled  to 


Sport  in  brief 


Little  firm  on  Milosevic  deal 


ASTON  VILLA’S  manager 
Brian  Uttle  has  refused 


/vBrian  Uttle  has  refused 
to  lei  the  striker  Savo  Milo- 
sevic join  Perugia  an  loan. 
He  Insisted  yesterday  that 
the  deal  must  go  ahead  as 
agreed,  with  the  striker 
moving  for  £4.5  million. 

The  Italians  are  believed 
to  bo  trying  to  put  off  a per- 
manent move  until  they 
have  raised  the  money  by 
selling  the  striker  Marco 
Negri  to  a Spanish  club. 

Kevin  MacDonald  has 
been  appointed  Villa’s  first- 
team  coach  in  succession  to 
John  Gregory,  who  became 
manager  of  Wycombe  last 
week.  MacDonald,  previ- 
ously reserve-team  coach, 
worked  under  Little  In  the 
youth  set-up  at  Leicester. 

Birmingham’s  manager 
Trevor  Francis  has  played 


down  talk  of  a dispute  with 
his  goalkeeper  Ian  Bennett 
with  whom  he  had  a heated 
exchange  alter  Saturday’s 
4-0  defeat  at  Portsmouth. 
Francis  insisted  yesterday 
that  the  player  has  a long- 
term future  at  St  Andrews. 

Bristol  City’s  32-year-old 
defender  Alan  McLeary  is 
recovering  after  suffering  a 
suspected  collapsed  lung 
when  he  collided  with  an 
opponent  during  the 
reserves’  2-1  defeat  at  Crys- 
tal Palace  on  Tuesday. 

The  Southampton  mid- 
fielder Neil  Maddlson  has 
rejected  a move  to  Southend. 

Nigeria  have  called  up 
the  Leyton  Orient  mid- 
fielder Samuel  Ayorinde 
for  the  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Burkina  Faso  in 
Lagos  on  Saturday. 


Rescue  hope 
for  Pirates 


Vic  Batch  elder 

THE  financially  ailing  Pe- 
terborough Pirates,  who 
had  expected  to  be  wound  up 
after  last  Sunday’s  home 
game  with  Telford,  appear  to 
have  been  saved  after  a group 
of  local  businessmen  stepped 
in  yesterday  with  a last-min- 
ute offer  to  run  the  club. 

Pirates'  next  three  Premier 
League  fixtures,  including 
tonight's  scheduled  home 
game  against  Slough  Jets, 
have  been  postponed  by  the 
British  Ice  Hockey  Associa- 
tion to  allow  time  for  details 
of  the  package  to  be  finalised. 

The  association's  secretary 
David  Pickles  said  the  group 
"have  approached  us  and 
undertaken  to  clear  the  club's 
debts  to  the  association  and 
negotiate  with  other  credi- 
tors. Tm  impressed  by  their 
attitude . . . things  are  looking 
more  hopeful  now.” 

Another  Premier  League 
club,  Hull's  Kingston  Hawks, 
have  signed  the  Great  Britain 
netminder  Bin  Morrison  from 
Basingstoke  Bison.  Kings- 
ton's coach  Keith  Milhanrh 
said  Morrison,  known  to  be 
unhappy  after  losing  his  place 
in  the  Superleague  club’s 
starting  line-up  to  a Canadian 
goalie,  "had  a number  of  op- 
tions open  to  him  but  was  at- 
tracted by  the  ambitions  of 
our  club.  It's  great  to  have  a 
netminder  of  his  experience 
join  our  squad”. 

Leaving  that  squad,  added 
Milhench,  will  be  the  former 
GB  and  Durham  Wasps  for- 
1 ward  Damian  Smith,  who  had 
“found  it  hard  to  settle”. 


Tennis 

Greg  Rusedski,  Britain’s 
No.  2,  continued  his  recent 
revival  by  beating  the  Austra- 
i lian  Sand  on  Stone  6-4,  6-3  to 
reach  the  quarter-finals  of  the 
Stockholm  Open  yesterday. 
Another  victory  would  almost 
certainly  take  him  back  into 
the  top  50  in  the  world  rank- 
ing list 

Soccer 

Eddie  Lyons,  the  former 
Brentford  trainer,  physio  and 


Results 


Soccer 

AVON  IMSUfUUaCV  COMBINATION! 
ftnt  Dtubfen  Bournemouth  s,  Nonrtcn  a 
Brighton  3.  MiHwall  0;  Cardiff  1.  OPR  1: 
Luton  a.  Tottenham  1;  Swansea  2.  Ports- 
mouth 5. 

ITALIAN  CUPi  ThM  romut-  Juvenaa  2. 

NocariflH  1. 

WBENOLY:  Bosnia  Z.  Italy  l. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCH!  Cambridge  Unlv  41. 
French  Bmoariana  78. 

TOUR  UATCffc  Rosario  Argentina  38. 
South  Africa  45. 

Tennis 

KREMLIN  car  (Moscow):  Seooad 

romwii  A own  (US)  M a Foigat  (FI) 
7-8.  7-8:  O Mania— k (Crol  H □ Voces 
iGz)  8-4.  7-6:  B Btocfc  (Zbn)  « M Roesal 
(Mb)  7-8. 5-7.6-a  & MbiaaB  (Cor)  M K 

Kuocrte  (Skwek)  7-b.  B-*:  P Itacda  (Cr)  M 

M Sinner  (Gar)  7-S,  8-4;  ■ KofaMav 
(PVISI  K A CtwsnoMv  (Rial  4-8.  8-4. 6-4. 
HnuUMPS  CUP  ( Santiago.  CrttaK 
PM  road:  A Bamaoe— al  (Sol  bt  Q 
Kuerten  (Hr)  $-3.6-6  M PMppU  (Uni)  M 
O Solves  (Fr)  6-4,  3-8.  7-6:  J W**(Sp)  K 
L Arnold  (Arg)  8-4.  8-4;  1mA  Martian 
(Ecu)  « N Pereira  (Van)  5-4. 6-4;  P Cam- 
pon* iGcuJ  U F SqtFllari  (Arg)  6-1. 9-1)  O 
Blanca  IBs)  M G Blit  (Arg)  4-6,  6-3.  6-4; 
F HantZlI  (So)  W A Portae  (Sp)  8-4.  4-6. 
6-0;  M Haa  (Cntiai  bt  A LOpSZ-Moron  (SP) 
6-8. 6-6. 

WWBffl  CLABie  (Oakland.  CaM): 
Ftot  rw—d  [US  unless  staiad):  ft  Zrnbs- 
kttn  (Stovall)  K L Pourt  2-6.  7-6.  6-6  A 
PtaUar  H N Tnuttt  (Fr)  7-«.  6-2  P Hy- 
Biwtoi  (Con)  M 2 Garriaon  Jacfcaon  8-4. 
6-7. 6-a,  I SpMaa  (Rem)  bt  K Haboudova 


qualify  for  Euro  96  and  they 
were  not  very  good  when  I 
saw  them  scrape  past  Latvia. 

"But  the  Swedes  were 
never  going  to  be  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  cf 
us;  they  don’t  cast  the  same 
shadow  as  others  you  can 
think  of  So  there  is  a real 
feeling  among  everybody  in 
our  camp  that  this  group  can 
be  won. 

“We’re  also  motivated  by 
the  set-up  this  time."  Brown 
continued.  "Only  the  best 
runners-up  from  all  the  Euro- 
pean groups  will  qualify  auto- 
matically. with  the  others  go- 
ing into  play-offs.  I think  our 
group  looks  the  kind  where  a 
relatively  low  points  total  will 
win  it  and  the  runners-up  are 
certain  to  be  in  a play-off. 

“We  would  want  to  win  the 
section  to  avoid  that  You 
look  at  some  of  the  other 
groups  and  see  who  you  could 
meet  For  example  it  could  be 
England  or  Italy,  who  are 
both  In  the  same  section." 

With  the  double  header 


assistant  manager,  has  died 
aged  76  after  along  Illness.  He 
| was  at  the  club  from  1955  to 
1985. 

Sailing 

Tracy  Edwards,  short  of 
sponsorship  money,  has  post- 
i paced  her  attempt  to  beat  the 
record  time  for  sailing  round 
the  world,  writes  Bob  Fisher, 
Instead  of  starting  in  January 
her  92-foot  catamaran  with  an 
all-women  crew  will  set  sail  at 
the  beginning  of  1998. 

The  model  EUe  Macpherson 
i will  represent  Western  Aus- 
tralia in  next  year’s  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World  Race. 


(Slovak)  6-4.  6-6  P Stator  bt  R Stubba 
: (Aus)  6-2.  6-7.  6-3:  P Sort—:  (Ary)  bt  Y 
SasuU  CTrxSsI  6-1.  V-6.  6-6  N 
(Swtts)  bt  A Minor  B-4.  6-4. 

Basketball 

MBAi  Toronto  100,  Dallas  06:  Cleveland 
88.  San  Antonio  74:  PWladotatitt  61,  Do- 
bolt  83;  Nn  York  92,  LA  Lakers  9&  Chi- 
cago 86.  Vancouver  73;  Denver  78,  LA 
Clipper*  aa  Phoenix  86.  Ulnrtesota  96; 
Sesale  06.  Atlanta  117;  Gotten  stain  95, 
Porto/tt  ill:  Sacramento  80.  Houston  102. 

Cricket 

TOUR  MATCHES,  AlaMdat  South  Aus- 
tralia 203-7  (D  S Lehmann  6 1 no).  England 
A 804-4  (M  A Butcher  7B).  England  A won 
by  stk  HrickMS. 

I torts  West  Indians  127-6  (J  Adams  , 
asno).  Western  Australia  126-1  (R  Camp-  I 
Mil  64m.  DMartyn  51  no).  Western  Auatre- 
U won  by  nine  wickets.  I 

UTAH  CUP  FIWaLi  Barehayi  Inttta  886-7 
(Tendulkar  67),  South  Africa  195,  India  won  I 
ay  36  runt. 

Straw)  SMESUb  lilifna  (first  ■ 
esflr.  Tasmania  first  Innings  14-1  * 
(kieeiBland  {stopped  due  to  ratal). 


Ice  Hockey 


BUTBTI  BAHUte  Nottingham  3,  nmm- 
Ke  8 lot). 

NHLi  Toronto  6.  St  Louts  X 

Motor  Sport 

Toon  or  CATALUNYA  (Spain):  Irmtna 
scmtftosai  1,  C McHbs  (GB)  Subaru  lm- 
proEa  4hr  14ml  n aOsac  Z P Liam  (tn 
Subaru  Impress  at  7ase  3.  B TWry  (Sol) 
Ford  Escort  CoeimtUi  l.lfc  4.  F Lube  (Bel) 
Toyota  Genoa  QT«  i ja;  a,  T UaMnan  (Fin) 
MlauOlattl  Lancer  1.3a  6.  PBomardlrrt  (Fr) 
Ford  Escort  3.10r  7,  K Eriksson  (simj 
Subaru  Impreza  3.41:  A O Gomez  I9p) 
Renault  Megane  4.02;  8.  R Madeira  (Per) 


against  Estonia  and  Austria 
at  home  on  March  29  and 
April  2 enming  next  for  Scot- 
land, a string  of  victories 
starting  on  Sunday  would 
make  them  almost 
uncatchable. 

Andy  Goram,  as  expected, 
was  the  only  withdrawal  from 
Brown's  squad  yesterday.  The 
Rangers  goalkeeper  has  been 
unable  to  train  because  of  a 
damaged  hip.  so  Jim  Leighton 
of  Hibernian  will  win  his  75th 
cap  and  qualify  for  a specially 
struck  gold  medaL 

“Andy  has  some  calcifica- 
tion of  the  bone  on  the  hip.” 
said  Brown,  “and  the  medical 
people  say  the  cure  can  be 
either  rest  or  surgery. 
They’re  trying  the  rest  thing 
first,  so  there  was  no  way  he 
could  be  with  us.” 

Scott  Howie  of  Motherwell 
has  been  drafted  in  to  join 
Leighton  and  Aberdeen’s 
Nicky  Walker,  bringing  the 
complement  of  goalkeepers 
back  up  to  three. 

Should  Flfa  decide  today 
that  Brown's  team  be 
awarded  the  points  from  Esto- 
nia, Scotland  would  top  the 
group,  a point  ahead  of 
Sweden.  Brown  believes  that 


Her  Whitbread  60  Elle  Racing 
will  be  skippered  by  Adrienne 
Cahalan.  Macpherson  will 
leave  Fremantle  next  Monday 
for  Sydney  to  compete  in  the 
Sydney-Hobart  race. 

Goff 

Pia  Nilsson  of  Sweden  has 
been  appointed  captain  of  the 
European  Solheim  Cup  team 
in  succession  to  Mickey 
Walker. 

Basketball 

The  Newcastle  Eagles  have 
signed  the  6ft  Tin  former  Eng- 
land forward  Carl  Miller  from 
the  Portuguese  side  Estoril 


Toyota  Cellos  GT*  4.58;  10.  A MedegMm 
(It)  Subaru  Impreza  638.  Worftf  oharnpl- 
wisMi  ■Buftns-  1.  Mattnen 

123ptK  2.  McRae  (GB)  8£  1 C Sainz  (Sp) 
88:  4,  Eriksson  78:  5.  UaW  56.  MamNae- 
sm  SMqe  1.  Subaru  401  pa:  2. 
MIBUtNSM  322:  3.  Fort  289. 

Snooker 

WORLD  cue  (Bangkok):  rmwis.  imaiii 
Hi  iRsnH  M Australia  10-5:  SaptttOe  of 
liMsuil  bt  Canada  10-8. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBI  NATION  i 
Fnt  DMSoa  Arsenal  v Gtratoea  (2.0). 

Basketball 

7-UP  THORNY,  Sheffield  » lefcauar 
(7.46),  Ltoparte  v TNames  Valley  1 7.0). 
Worcester  C v KWttsrmlnster  (7.30). 

Cricket 

SMGSI  CHAisnon  TROPHY  (Shnr- 
jsb.  UAE_  one  day):  New  Zealand  V an 
Lanka. 


• Darby  County's  Diaen  mkfflMdar  Robin 
van  dar  Loan  haa  been  rented  out  lo 
Wohrea  until  tha  Now  Year.  Tin  unusual 
agreement  was  reached  aBar  the  Roma 
manager  Jim  8mm  refused  is  axiand  Ms 
tanner  captain's  loan  morn  into  a second 
nxxitn.  Smtoi  aakt  "The  rental  win  oe 
taken  o6  an  agreed  lea  of  ttoe.OCC  It 
wohea  deettfl  to  kaep  Robbia  at  the  and 
ol  no  mordtE.- 


expelling  Estonia  and  award- 
ing victories  to  all  the  other 
group  members  would  be  the 
most  equitable  judgment 

"I  really  don't  want  a gratu- 
itous three  points,"  he  said. 
“We  want  to  earn  anything  we 
get  But  if  anybody  is  to  suffer 
in  this  it  should  be  only  the 
Estonians.  They  were  the  ones 
who  didn't  turn  up.  It  would 
be  unfair  on  the  others  if  we 
were  given,  say.  a 3-0  win  and 
the  rest  still  had  to  play. 

“It  would  also  make  the 
others  more  hostile  towards 
us  — they’re  already  mutter- 
ing about  injustices  — and  we 
can  do  without  that.” 

If  Fifo  decides  that  Estonia 
are  guilty  of  failing  to  appear 
without  an  extraordinary  ex- 
cuse, the  punishments  laid 
down  are  automatic.  They 
should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
competition  and  not  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  next  World 
Cup,  with  Scotland  being 
awarded  a 3-0  win. 

However.  Fife  could  eject 
Estonia,  annul  the  two  games 
they  have  already  played  — a 
1-0  win  and  a 1-0  defeat,  both 
against  Belarus  — - and  give 
the  other  five  group  members 
two  victories  each  of  3-0. 


Snooker 

Bond  shaken 
by  welder 

Clive  Everton  in  Bangkok 

ENGLAND’S  juggernaut  of 
three  players  from  the 
world's  top  eight.  Peter  Eb- 
don.  Nigel  Bond  and  Ronnie 
O'Sullivan,  took  a lengthy  di- 
version late  in  the  Journey  to 
the  semi-finals  of  the  World 
Cup  here  before  clinching  a 
10-5  win  over  Australia. 
From  2—9  the  motley  Austra- 
lian trio  stm  contrived  to  give 
England  some  anxiety. 

Stan  Gorski,  whose  50 
hours  a week  as  a boiler- 
maker/welder ordinarily 
restricts  his  snooker  to  week- 
ends, won  two  of  the  next 
three  frames,  making  a 68 
break  to  beat  Bond  and  a 50 
clearance  to  the  pink  to  pip 
O’Sullivan.  Between  these 
two  successes  Australia’s  tal- 
ented, if  wayward,  1 8- year-old 
prospect  Quentin  Hann  made 
a 77  break  against  Ebdon’to 
score  his  third  win  of  the  day. 

Bond,  the  shakiest  of  the 
Englishmen,  then  added  the 
clinching  frame,  though  not 
before  Australia’s  shaven- 
headed former  world  billiards 
champion  Robby  Foldvarl 
had  replied  with  4i  to  Bond’s  i 
61  to  set  up  a dose  finish 
The  three  young  Dubliners. 
Ken  Doherty.  Fergal  O’Brien 
and  Stephen  Murphy,  led 
Canada  5-0,  6-1  and  8-2  but 
the  experienced  Canadian 
team  of  Cliff  Thorbum.  Jim 
Wychand  Alain  Robidoux  all 
contributed  frames  in  a 
recovery  to  6-9  before  Mur- 
phy saw  the  Republic  home 
with  8 tense  black-ball  win 
over  Robidoux.  They  now 
play  England. 


Merson 
has  to 
fall  out 


PAUL  MERSON  suffered 
a setback  to  his  Eng- 
land rehabilitation  yes- 
terday when  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  squad  that 
flew  to  Georgia  for  Saturday's 
World  Cup  qualifier.  The 
Arsenal  midfielder,  who  has 
rebuilt  his  career  after  his 
drugs,  drink  and  gambling 
problems,  has  failed  to 
recover  from  a groin  injury. 

The  England  coach  Glenn 
Hoddle.  who  had  already  lost 
the  Liverpool  defender  Domi- 
nic Matteo.  decided  not  to 
send  for  replacements  and  left 
with  a squad  of  21. 

Merson  had  been  due  to 
have  a fitness  test  yesterday 
morning  but  the  problem  had 
shown  no  sign  of  responding 
to  treatment  and  he  left  the 
England  hotel  for  home  late 
on  Tuesday  night  It  was  a 
bitter  blow  for  the  28-year-old. 
whose  comeback  to  his  old 
form  had  been  rewarded  by 
Hoddle  with  a recall  to  the  in- 
ternational-squad last  month. 

Merson  was  in  line  to  play  a 
part  in  Tbilisi,  especially  in 
view  of  the  controversy  hang- 
ing over  Paul  Gascoigne. 
Now,  however.  Merson’s 
withdrawal  and  Hoddle's 
probable  tactic  of  packing  the 
midfield  look  likely  to 
reprieve  Gascoigne. 

Within  seconds  of  stepping 
off  the  plane  when  it  arrived 
in  the  Black  Sea  state.  Gas- 
coigne was  engulfed  by  pho- 
tographers. for  whom  he 
posed  before  being  guided 
through  the  throng  by  Terry 
Wise,  head  of  a security  firm 
that  has  been  hired  to  look 
after  the  player  and  the  Eng- 
land squad. 

Hoddle,  who  has  Paul  Ince. 
Steve  McManaman,  David 
Platt  and  David  Beckham  in 
his  midfield  pack,  has  a 
minor  worry  about  the  goal- 
keeper David  Seaman's  dead 
leg. 

The  stand-in  Ian  Walker 
has  played  only  twice  for  Eng- 
land — 25  minutes  against 
Hungary  and  the  following 
game  In  China  last  spring  — 
and  the  third-choice  David 
James  is  uncapped.  But  Sea- 
man insisted:  "1  expect  to  be 
back  in  training  tomorrow." 

Hoddle  has  reassured  Mat- 
teo, who  has  not  managed 
even  to  train  with  the  squad 
since  last  month’s  promotion 
before  the  Poland  game.  "He 
has  a terrific  future,”  said  the 
coach. 

• The  Bolton  captain  Gudni 
Bergsson  is  struggling  with  a 
thigh  strain  and  looks  certain 
to  miss  Iceland's  match  with 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  in 
Dublin  on  Sunday. 

The  West  Ham  full-back 
Keith  Rowland  has  pulled  out 
of  Northern  Ireland’s  quali- 
fier against  Germany  In  Nu- 
remberg on  Saturday  with  a 
septic  throat.  Millwall’s  top 
scorer  Anton  Rogan.  who  last 
played  for  his  country  four 
years  ago,  has  been  called  up 
in  Rowland's  place  by  the 
manager  Bryan  Hamilton. 
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Cricket 


Headiey  starts 

England  Aon 

road  to  victory 


*****  WStson  in  Adelaida 


Give  it  to  me  straight . . . Jeremy  Guscott  hears  the  bad  news  from  Jack  Rowed  at  Bfeham  Abbey  yesterday 

_ _ PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  CHADWCK 

Not  centre  stage  but  still  in  the  wings 


Eddie  Butler  says  that,  in  the  new  era  of  tactical  substitutions, 
Jeremy  Guscott  may  not  be  warming  the  bench  for  too  long. 
The  Lion  could  yet  play  a role  in  Jack  Rowell’s  New  England 


THE  old  bestseller. 
Things  Not  To  Do  On 
The  Rugby  Field,  is 
full  of  puerile 
homilies: 

“Fall  over,  young  man,  in 
Dunedin, 

And  you’re  sure  to  go  home 
a'bleedin’.*' 
or: 

“Miss  touch  against  Surgy 
Blanc-oo 

And  all  he  will  say,  is 
"Hiank-oo’." 

But  there  is  one  big  chapter 
printed  in  red.  For  Adult- 
Only.  It  is  entitled  "England" 
There  are  no  rhymes,  jl:-.  ; 
rules.  Rule  No.  1:  Neva:,  evir  : 
get  caught  by  Dean  Richard*.  ‘ 
Rule  No.  2:  Never,  ever  give 
Jeremy  Guscott  half  a yard. 
They'll  both  skin  you. 

Both  have  now  been 
skinned  in  their  turn. 


dropped  from  the  first  Eng- 
land XV  to  be  captained  by 
Phil  de  Glanvllle. 

The  loss  of  Richards  is  the 
less  dramatic,  for  they've 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
Deano  for  years.  Too  slow,  too 
set  In  his  ways,  too  strong  to 
manage. 

His  omission  from  the 
World  Cup  of  1991  was  worth 
a chapter  In  "What  not  to 
do ...”  all  on  its  own,  but  now 
the  world  is  a little  faster  and 
more  musded;  Deano  is  older, 
tvrhaps  a little  slower  and 
01  set  in  his  ways. 

But  drop  Jeny  Guscott?  AR 
through  toe  years  when  Eng- 
land were  winning  at  a snail’s 
pace,  with  or  without  Rich- 
ards but  always  with  cauli- 
flowered  gargoyles  in  control, 
there  was  Guscott  out  in  toe 
backs,  catwalk  handsome, 


Christie-quick,  Caffrevs 
smooth. 

He  may  have  been  under- 
used but  be  was  toe  Plan  B In 
waiting,  or  rather  he  was  the 
alternative  style  that  was 
given  just  enough  licence  to 
perform  to  keep  the  onlooker 
In  a state  of  perpetual 
frustration. 

His  apprenticeship  was 
brilliant,  from  the  day  he 
stepped  an  to  Twickenham  as 
a mop-topped  teenage  replace- 
ment in  a cup  final,  to  the 
afternoon  when  he  an- 
nounced himself  to  Wales  by 
carving  up  Pontypool  on  their 
own  tump. 

He  breezed  effortlessly  into 
international  rugby,  scoring 
on  his  debut  in  Bucharest  in 
1989,  when  Romania  were  still 
meant  to  inspire  respect  He 
scored  Just  as  effortlessly  the 


early  try  against  Scotland  at 
Murrayfield  in  the  Grand 
Slam  decider  of  1990. 

But  that  was  a game  Eng- 
land lost  Introspection  took 
over;  the  forwards  took  over. 
Even  Guscott  became  part  of 
the  snarling  Nineties,  his 
sneer  already  rehearsed  in 
the  Lions’  series  win  in  Aus- 
tralia in  1989.  His  grubber- 
and-sprint  try  in  the  decisive 
Test  against  the  Wallabies 
was  an  up-yours  statement  to 
the  outside  world,  rather  than 
a gentle  reproach  to  his  own 
team  that  there  might  be  a 
less  brutal  way  of  doing 
thing* 

En gland  stopped  gliding 
and  began  growling.  From 
then  on  we  lived  on  snatches 
of  Guscott:  a soaring,  venge- 
ful right-foot  drop  goal 
against  Scotland  at  Murray- 
field, and  against  them  at 
Twickenham  a middle-man 
role  between  Stuart  Barnes 
and  Rory  Underwood,  when 
he  purred  and  passed  with 
silent  grace.  With  the  Lions 
in  New  Zealand  in  1983  he 


was  one  of  the  few  whom  the 
AH  Blacks  would  have  invited 
to  stay  and  play  real  rugby. 
They,  too,  would  have  liked  to 
see  more  of  hinr 

And  then  he  disappeared, 
rendered  inactive  by  the  sort 
of  invisible  pelvic  injury  that 
was  as  frustrating  to  cure  as 
the  centre  had  become  to 
watch.  And  when  he  did 
return  it  was  clear  he  was  not 
the  player  of  old. 

Jerry  Guscott  suddenly 
seemed  to  be  trying.  And  the 
more  he  tried,  the  less  he 
seemed  able  to  read  the  game. 
He  passed  when  he  shnnid 
have  gone,  and- when  he  went 
be  should  have  passed.  Or, 
worse  still,  when  he  went  he 
no  longer  had  the  legs  to 
reach  the  line. 

But  Jack  Rowell  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  He'll  be  back, 
he  reassured  us.  And  so  It 
seemed.  The  old  form 
returned.  In  the  game  ripped 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
paying  public  by  professional- 
ism, Guscott  was  back,  receiv- 
ing quick  ball  at  Bath  from 


Mike  Catt  at  outside-half  and 
distributing  it  with  relish  to 
new  converts  in  Henry  Paul 
and  Jason  Robinson.  For  the 
perfect  pass,  watch  Guscott, 
we  heard  from  fellow  players 
such  as  Richard  Webster. 

In  this  spell  of  ironies  when 
the  England  captaincy  goes  to 
the  only  player  not  to  have 
enjoyed  the  Guscott  revival  at 
Bath,  and  the  other  centre 
spot  goes  to  the  former  cap- 
tain who  has  been  playing  at 
fly-halfr  his  reward  is  to  be 
dropped.  Jerry,  in  the  form  of 
his  life,  joins  Deano  on  the 
scrapheap. 

I suspect  not  This  is  the 
new  age  of  tactical  substitu- 
tions. Plan  B could  be  sent  out 
on  fresh  legs  rather  than 
forced  to  endure  60  minutes  of 
inactivity.  Big  Jack  sends  on 
the  Smooth  One  and  England 
go  potty  in  the  last  quarter. 
You  see,  it's  all  written  in  the 
book  of  homilies: 

"Let  the  thick  old  soup. 

Be  served  by  the  group. 

Save  the  good'un 
For  the  pudd’un.” 


Embarrassed  in  their 

JJewSolSwSSs^nd 

°Penine  speu  ofone  for 
eight  m six  overs  by  Kent’s 
Dean  Headley  set  the  tone 
fore  the  captain  Adam  Hoi- 
jkjake  took  three  for  44  as  the 

= E WerS  restri««i  to 
203  for  seven.  Mark  Butcher 
kept  England  on  course  with 
an  excellent  76  before  Htd- 

SHTrey  team-mate, 
steered  them  home  with  more 
than  five  overs  to  spare  In  an 
unbroken  fifth-uicket  stand 
of  60  with  Craig  White. 

_ South  Australia  won  the 
Sheffield  Shield  last  year  but 
this  season,  with  their  seamer 
Jason  Gillespie  and  leg-spin- 
ner  Peter  McIntyre  plavinK 
for  Australia  and  their  left- 
arm  pace  bowler  Mark  Har- 
nty  injured,  they  are  bottom 

of  the  inter-state  limited- 
overs  competition. 

Those  three,  however,  may 
d©  back  for  th0  four-day  fix- 
ture  starting  at  the  main  Oval 
tomorrow,  and  like  the  new 
Middlesex  signing  Greg 
Blewett  they  will  be  pushing 
for  places  in  the  Test  series 
against  West  Indies. 

Blewett's  star  has  faded 
since  he  scored  centuries  on 
his  Test  debut  against  Eng- 
land on  his  home  ground  in 
1993  and  in  the  next  game  at 
Perth.  He  struggled  in  subse- 
quent series  against  West 
Indies  and  Pakistan  and  has 
not  played  since.  But  batting 
spots  against  the  Win  dies 
could  again  be  up  for  grabs 
after  Australia's  recent  Test 
defeat  by  India  and  a record 
six-match  losing  run  in  one- 


Boxing 


day  cricket,  with  Ricky  Pont- 
mg  at  No.  3 and  Michael 
Bevan  at  No.  6 vulnerable. 

"The  No.  3 spot  is  the  best 
’ray,”  said  Blewett.  25.  "My 
aim  is  not  to  go  and  play  for 
Middlesex  next  year,  it  is  to 

go  on  the  Ashes  tour.” 

He  struggled  yesterday, 
however,  against  Headley’s 
opening  spelL  He  battled  to  45 
from  85  balls  with  four  fours 
but  then  hit  a slower  h.-»n 
straight  to  White  at  cover. 
Hollioake  was  England's  most 
expensive  bowler  but  earned 
his  three  wickets,  varying  his 
pace  and  taking  a spectacular 
return  catch  to  dismiss  Jeff 

Vaughan. 

Mike  Gatting  thought  a 
dropped  catch  by  Michael 
vaughan  at  deep  square-leg 
off  Peter  Such  had  cost  20 
mns  because  the  beneficiary. 
Darren  Lehmann,  went  on  to 
an  unbeaten  61.  But  in  reply 
Butcher  shared  stands  of  50  in 
12  overs  with  Michael 
Vaughan  and  67  in  15  with 
Anthony  McGrath;  he  reached 
his  second  half-century  in 
three  tour  innings  from 
63  balls,  and  although  his 
dismissal,  immediately 
following  that  of  Owais  Shari, 
caused  a few  jitters.  Hollioake 
and  White  ensured  victory 
was  comfortable  enough. 

• West  Indies  crashed  to  a 
nine-wicket  defeat  by  West- 
ern Australia  at  the  Waca. 
Brian  Lara,  deputising  as  cap- 
tain for  Courtnev  Walsh,  had 
a dismal  day.  He  slashed 
wildly  at  a delivery  from  the 
paceman  Mark  Atkinson  In 
the  eighth  over  and  was 
caught  behind  by  Ryan  Camp- 
bell for  seven  and  then  saw 
his  side  crumble  to  127  for 
eight  in  their  31  overs  of  a 
rain-affected  encounter. 

Western  Australia  strolled  to 
victory,  Campbell  scoring  64 
not  out  and  Damien  Martyn  51 
not  out  as  they  reached  128  for 
me  in  192  overs. 


King  draws  up 
plan  for  Tyson 


Anglo-Welsh  Cup:  Neath  19,  Leicester  36 

Back  returns  to 
give  Tigers  bite 


David  Plummer 


IEIL  BACK’S  comeback 
after  a six-month  sus- 
pension for  man-hand- 
ling a referee  lasted  an  hour 
at  The  Gnoll  last  night  before 
the  England  flanker  limped 
off  with  a recurrence  of  a 
hamstring  strain.  By  then 
Leicester  had  maintained  the 
dominance  of  English  Clubs 
in  what  has  virtually  become 
a competition  for  reserves. 

Back  was  quickly  Involved 
as  Leicester,  who  opted  to 
take  first  use  of  the  strong 
wind,  stretched  the  Neath  de- 
fence every  which  way  after 
Malone  had  given  them  an 
earlv  lead  with  a penalty. 

The  flanker  Will  Johnson 
scored  Leicester’s  first  try.  a 
typical  effort  from  a rolling 
maul,  before  Back  burst  away 
from  a line-out  on  a run  deep 
Into  Neath  territory  and 
linked  with  Richards,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  three-, 
man  overlap  outside  him  for 
the  centre  Read,  a late 
replacement  for  the  injured 
Greenwood,  to  score. 

Leicester  were  dominating 
possession  and  regularly -ex-t 
posed  the  brittleness  of  a 
Neath  defence  which,  even  at 
frill  strength  this  season,  has 
been  ineffective.  The  Welsh 
champions  eventually  got 
their  rucking  game  going  as  a 


contrast  to  the  mauling  might 
of  Leicester,  but  they  lacked 
the  cohesion  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  visitors. 

Richard  Cockerill,  who 
played  at  hooker  for  Leicester 
after  driving  150  miles  from 
England’s  training  session  at 
Bisham  Abbey,  had  a sparky 
duel  with  Barry  Williams 


and,  despite  Leicester's  ascen- 
dancy, there  was  an  edge  to 
the  game  which  occasionally 
simmered  over.  Neath  had  a 
number  of  chances  before 
Leicester  made  their  interval 
lead  23-0  when  Malone  shim- 
mied over. 

Kardooni  scored  from  _ 
scrum  five  before  Neath  got 
their  first  points  when  the 
wing  Grabbam  emerged  from 
a pile  of  bodies  following  a 
maul  on  the  line. 

Underwood  sprinted  under 
the  prats  but  Neath  bad  the 
last  word  when  Morris  and 
Young  scored  tries  with  the 
game  long  lost. 

SCORER  Si  Nunn  TrtMl  Grab  ham. 
Oar  ran  Morris,  Young.  Cowwnlanu 
Darran  Morris  2.  Lateaotan  Trim 
jon naan.  Road.  Mslons.  Kardooni. 
Underwood.  CmnHHraloast  Malone  4 
~ > Malone. 

O Case;  J Young.  R Jones  (P 

WIHIama,  40mtn|.  A Bowers,  B Grabhnns 
Duran  Mania,  D Hawkins;  D Morris.-  B 

WUHains  fcatf).  K AHSfl.  M Glow  P 
Matthews,  L OriHithA,  C Scott.  O Nawmon. 
Lalua— « G Austin;  L Lloyd.  J Orarsnd. 
M Rood.  R UwJorwced:  N * 

Kardooni:  P Fnshwatar.  R Cockarin.  D 
Jolley,  R Raid,  N Rrienar,  w Johnson,  N 
Back  (D  wen.  sn.  D Richards  leapt;  B 
Drake-Lea.  4(1). 

p Morgan  (Bridgend). 


Quinnell  hints  at  England  move 


David  Plummer 


SCOTT  QUINNELL.  the 
Richmond  No.  9 who  is 
rcfustne  to  accept  a place  in 
the  Wales  squad  because  of 
a row  over  pay. 
himself  available  for  Eng- 
land next  year. 

-Quinnell  won  nine  caps 
for  Wales  before  joining 
Wigan  from  Llanelli in 
September  1994.  but  will  M 
eligible  to  play  for  England 
next  October.  His  agent 
Mike  Burton  last  night 
wanted  that  the  option  was 


being  seriously  considered 
after  what  he  claimed  was  a 
failure  by  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union  to  stick  to  an  m- 
hanced  pay  package  agreed 
last  month. 

The  24-year-old  player 
thought  he  had  been  of- 
fered a £20.000  retainer  for 
the  season.  £4,000  a match 
and  the  same  for  a win  bo- 
nus. He  turned  Wales  down 
this  week  after  being  pre- 
sented with  a package  of 

£10.000  for  the  season  — 

subject  to  signing  a con- 
tract -with  £1,000  a match 
and  a £1,000  win  bonus. 


Campese  and  Hastings  in  the  cold 


bn  Mann 


ON  this  day  Jeremy 
Guscott  was  banished 
to  the  bench.  Scott 
Hastings  and  David  Cam- 
pese, Scotland's  and  Aus- 
tralia’s most  capped,  play- 
ers, discovered  they  will 
likewise  be  among  the 
replacements  when  their 
national  sides  meet  at 
Murrayfield  on  Saturday. 

Hastings,  who  surpassed 
his  brother  Gavin’s  haul  of 
61  caps  In  the  second  Test 
in  New  Zealand  last  sum- 
mer, is  replaced  in  the  cen- 
tre by  the  new  captain  Gre- 


gor Townsend,  who  moves 
from  fly-half  to  accommo- 
date Craig  Chalmers.  Gary 
Armstrong,  preferred  at 
scrum-half  to  Bryan  Red- 
path,  renews  Mb  partner- 
ship with  Chalmers. 

Hie  London  Scot  Ronnie 
Eriksson,  who  played  in  the 
first  Test  against  the  All 
Blacks,  makes  his  home 
Test  debut  at  inside-centre. 

The  29-year-old  flanker 
Murray  Wallace  is  given 
a Test  debut  at  blind- 
side  flanker  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Scotland’s  injured 
captain  Rob  Wain wright. 
Wallace  impressed  in  last 
week's  Scotland  A game 


against  the  Wallabies. 

Campese,  who  made  his 
100th  appearance  for  the 
Wallabies  against  Italy  a 
fortnight  ago,  makes  way 
for  the  powerful  20-year- 
old  Left-wing  Joe  RoK 

Australia  have  also  left 
out  the  scrum-half  George 
Gregan  and  the  prop 
Andrew  Heath  from  the 
team  that  beat  Italy  40-18. 
The  pair  are  replaced  by 
Sam  Payne  and  Andrew 
Blades.  The  flanker  Owen 
Finegan  makes  his  Test 
debut. 

A1  Charron,  Canada’s 
captain  and  flanker,  is  ex- 
pected to  sign  a two-year 


contract  this  weekend  with 
Moseley,  who  yesterday 
also  secured  the  services  of  | 
the  Ireland  wing  Darragh 
O’Mahony. 

SCOHAH1*  R nwphwd  (Malrosa).  A 
Stngar  (Hawick).  O Tom— nd  (North- 
ampion,  capt).  R Mmon  (London  Scot- 
tish). K Login  (Stirling  County):  C 
ChNoiara  (Matrass).  O Armstrong  [Naw- 

SSf*  5 "■"IIS*  K Helens. 
(EBUng  County).  » Stem*  (Edinburgh 


IKE  TYSON’s  fight 
calendar  for  next  year 
was  drawn  up  by  the 
promoter  Don  King  yester- 
day. four  days  before  the 
World  Boxing  Association 
champion  makes  his  first  de- 
fence against  Evander  Holy- 
field  in  Las  Yegas. 

Tyson’s  heavyweight  for- 
tune is  due  to  swell  through  a 
schedule  that  might  end  with 
a fight  against  George  Fore- 
man In  September.  First  he  is 
expected  to  make  a second  de- 
fence of  his  WBA  title  in  New 
York  on  January  26  against 
Andrew  Galota  or  Ray  Mer- 
cer, who  on  December  14  fight 
Riddick  Bowe  and  Tim  With- 
erspoon respectively. 

Then  Tyson  is  down  to  meet 


the  International  Boxing  Fed- 
eration champion  Michael 
Moorer  in  Las  Vegas  on 
March  15.  and  after  that 
comes  a June  26  meeting  for 
the  World  Boxing  Council 
and  WBA  titles  with  Oliver 
McCall  — if  the  latter  beats 
Britain’s  Lennox  Lewis  for 
the  vacant  title  In  the  new 
year. 

Lewis  did  not  figure  in 
King’s  blueprint  “1  couldn’t 
even  dream  of  Lewis  beating 
McCall, ’’  he  quipped.  “Len- 
nox has  two  chances,  slim 
and  none.  And  slim's  left 
town.” 

Should  Lewis  beat  McCall, 
however,  it  would  be  logical 
for  King  to  slot  In  the  British 
fighter. 


AcwtemlcalsJ.  O Cronin  (Wasps),  a w«lr 
(Nwwso*).  m Write—  (Glasgow  HigW 
KeivJnsIde).  I Smith  (Gloucnisr).  B 
Ratan  (Baft).  Itepteo — m D K*t 
(Mriross).  5 H—ttega  (Watsonlans).  ■ 
(“MW—).  S Moray  (BMtord), 
A WML  o Ob  (both  Currier 
AUSTRALIA,  M Borfcw;  T Horan.  D 
Horbort  P Howard.  J Raff)  D Knox.  5 
Payno:  R Harry.  M May.  A Mad—.  J 
jjri—  leap!).  W Waugh,  p wnteoo.  o 

<tepmo,  A Hoatt.  O Qna—n.  R Ttentw. 


Rugby  League 

Salford  catch 
a sprinter 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


METER  MAITLAND,  a 23- 
m year-old  winger  and  inter- 
national sprinter,  has  joined 
Salford  Reds  from  Bridgend 
rugby  union  chib- 
Andy  Gregory,  Salford's 
wninh,  said  that  Maitland  harf 
"explosive  pace  and  could  be 
a sensation  in  league".  He 
competed  for  Wales  -in  the 
1994 . Commonwealth  Games 
in  the  100  metres,  200m  and 
4 x 400m  relay  and  is  among 
the  quickest  British  sprinters 
with  10.42sec  for  the  100m. 

"I  was  not  enjoying  union 
too  much  and  feel  league  will 
suit  my  style  of  play  better," 
said  Maitland,  who  has 
signed  a one-year  contract 
with  a 12-month  option. 

Leeds  have  released  Alan 
Tait,  the  former  Scotland 
rugby  union  international. 
Tait  who  joined  from  Whines 
in  1992,  baa  bar!  his  contract 
cancelled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. He  made  125  appear- 
ances for  the  dub  and  scored 
43  tries. 

Va’aiga  Tnigamala,  the 
Wigan  centre  currently  guest- 
ing for  Wasps,.has  dismissed, 
speculation,  linking  him  with 
a full- time  return  to  imioo.  He 
is  contracted  to  Wigan  until 
1999  and  insists  he  will  hon- 
our his  commitment 


Tennis 


Ice-hot  Ivanisevic 


Wchard  Jago  In  Moscow 


Goran  Ivanisevic  de- 
livered 23  aces,  con- 
ceded only  10  paints  on 
his  serve  throughout  the 
match,  skirmished  intermit- 
tently with  the  umpire,  and 
wore  his  hair  whirled  up  on 
the  crown  of  his  head  with  a 
rubber  band  like  Mr  Whippy 
In  the  ice-cream  ad. 

He  also  reached  the  second 

round  of  the  Kremlin  Cup  yes- 
terday, though  that  seemed  al- 
most incidental.  His  serves 
registered  138mph,  his  tem- 
perament somehow  survived 
a rank  Injustice  with  a second- 
service  ace  on  an  important 
point,  and  his  bob-sly le  fringe 
was  precariously  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  bal- 
listic hnmhardmpnt- 

Oh  yes,  Ivanisevic  also  beat 
Daniel  Vacek,  the  Czech 
No.  L 6-4,  7-6,  Vacek  himself 
serving  19  aces. 

There  were  only  three 
break  points  in  the  first  set 
and  none  In  the  second, 
which  made  it  an  the  more 
crucial  when  Vacek’s  second 
double  fault  in  a row  in  the 
ninth  game  was  called  in. 
Ivanisevic  dropped  his 
racket,  the  crowd  screeched 
like  a flock  of  parakeets,  and 
the  Groat  strolled  ominously 
towards  the  umpire  and  com- 


plained but  in  the  end  took 
the  outrage  rather  well.  He 
was  rewarded  by  two  volley- 
ing errors  from  the  Czech 
which  gave  him  the  break 
anyway  and  he  secured  the 
match  thanks  to  two  double 
faults  from  Vacek  in  the 
second-set  tie-break. 

Marc  Rosset,  by  contrast, 
did  get  into  trouble  with  the 
umpire.  The  Barcelona  Olym- 
pic champion  received  a code 
of  conduct  warning  for  ball 
abuse  after  hitting  It  60ft  and 
three  spectator  tiers  into  the 
air  after  dropping  his  serve  in 
the  fourth  game  of  the  final  set 
against  Byron  Black.  Rosset 
had  served  two  double  feulta, 

recovered  to  30-30  and  then 

seen  the  Zimbabwean  wni» 

the  break  with  a net-cord  pg«a 

Something  snapped. 

' Black,  who  broke  the 
seventh  seed  again  to  win  7-6, 
5-7,  6-2,  thus  issued  another 

Davis  Cup  warning  to  Brit- 

ain. His  ground-strokes  were 
superior  to  Rossetti  and  his 

service  returns  got  the  mea- 

sure of  another  of  the  cir-. 
cuit's  thunderbolts.  His  nar- 

row Win  Over  Tim  Henman  on 
Tuesday  has  opened  up  an  en- 

ticing prospect  for  him:  his 
probable  quarter-final  oppo- 

nent, the  top  seed  Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov  who  defeated  An- 

drei Chesnokov  4-6,  8-4,  6-4, 
looks  for  from  impregnable. 


Rallying 

McRae  enjoys 
reign  in  Spain 

COLIN  McRAE  beat  his 
Italian  team-mate  Piero 
Liatti  as  Subaru  took  first  and 
second  places  in  the  Cata- 
lunya Rally  yesterday  and 
claimed  victory  in  the  manu- 
facturers’ championship. 

The  deposed  world  cham- 
pion started  the  last  leg  of  the 
850-mile  Spanish  event  three 
seconds  behind  Liatti.  He 
seized  the  lead  on  the  penulti- 
mate stage  and  held  it  to  com- 
plete his  third  victory  of  the 
season. 

It  made  him  the  first  Brit- 
ish driver  to  win  the  rally  and 
he  was  able  to  salvage  second 
place  In  the  final  points  table 
after  a mixed  season  in  which 
be  has  crashed  more  often 

than  he  has  won. 

‘It  was  a bit  of  a close  fight 
There  was  never  any  breath- 
ing space,  but  it  was  a good 
day  for  me,”  the  Scot  said. 
“The  last  stage  was  the  worst 
I slid  a bit  wide  on  one  corner 
and  I thought  I was  going  to 
have  another  accident  to  add 
to  this  year’s  tally.” 

The  new  world  champion 
Tonuni  Makinen  of  Finland 
was  unable  to  match  the  lead- 
ers in  his  Mitsubishi  and 
settled  for  fifth  place.  Bruno, 
Thiry.  despite  a serious  hy- 
draulic problem  with  his 
Ford,  held  off  his  fellow  Bel- 
gian Freddy  Loix  in  the 
Toyota  to  finish  third. 
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Carling  survives  clean-out 


Robert  Armstrong 


WILL  CARLING 
has  confounded 
expectations  by 
keeping  his 
place  in  Jack 
Rowell’s  England  team.  He 
will  win  his  67th  cap  in  a mid- 
field partnership  with  (he 
new  captain  Phil  de  Glanville 
against  Italy  at  Twickenham 
on  November  23.  Carling's 
selection  means  there  is  no 
place  for  his  long-serving 
England  partner  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott.  who  has  been  in  out- 
standing form  with  Bath. 

A generally  youthful  line- 
up Includes  four  new  caps  — 
Andy  GomarsalL  Tim  Stimp^ 
son.  Adedayo  Adebayo  and 
Simon  Shaw  — with  four 
other  uncapped  players 


Sacchi 
out  of 
luck  in 
Bosnia 


PaddyAgnewona 
defeat  for  Italy  that 
may  be  the  last  for 
their  present  coach 


IT  WAS  intended  as  a 
match  In  which  the  result 
would  come  second  to  sol- 
idarity, goodwill  and  inter- 
national cooperation. 

For  the  first  time  in 
months  Italy's  soccer  coach 
Arrigo  Sacchi  was  given  a 
sympathetic  reception  by 
Italian  sports  media  when 
he  spoke  about  the  impor- 
tance of  being  the  first 
national  team  to  play  Bos- 
nia in  Sarajevo. 

Unfortunately  for  Sacchi. 
who  earns  £650.000  a year, 
he  is  also  the  first  Italy 
coach  to  lose  to  Bosnia.  His 
side  went  down  2-1  on  a 
bright,  sunny  afternoon. 
The  striker  Etvir  Bolic 
scored  Bosnia's  winner  just 
before  half-time  to  add  an- 
other fa  moos  scalp  to  his 
collection  after  his  goal  for 
Fenerbahce  against  Man- 
chester United  last  week. 

Neither  Bolic  nor  consid- 
erations about  the  Italian 
team's  humanitarian  ges- 
ture is  likely  to  dominate 
reactions  to  yesterday’s  de- 
feat. After  Italy's  first- 
round  flop  in  Euro  96.  Sac- 
chi was  already  under 
fierce  pressure  to  resign. 
Unimpressive  World  Cup 
qualifying  wins  last  month 
against  Moldova  and  Geor- 
gia did  nothing  for  his 
cause. 

Sacchi  may  argue  that  his 


among  the  replacements.  The 
England  coach  Rowell  has 
dispensed  with  half  a dozen 
players,  including  the  North- 
ampton half-backs  Matt  Daw- 
son and  Paul  Grayson. 

Carling,  who  resigned  as 
captain  in  March,  is  the  only 
survivor  from  an  old  guard 
that  included  Dean  Richards. 
Rory  Underwood  and  GuscotL 
“The  ramifications  of  making 
Phil  captain  were  obvious  but  I 
kept  an  open  mind  and,  when  I 
came  to  training.  I was  pleas- 
antly surprised,”  said  Carting. 
,<But  I'm  under  no  illusions 
about  what  it  will  take  to  stay 
there." 

Rowell  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  Carling,  at  30  the  old- 
est player  in  the  team,  play- 
ing at  fly-half  for  Harlequins. 

"If  that’s  how  Will  refreshes 
his  mind  and  keeps  himself 


stimulated,  so  be  it”  GuscotL 
surviving  on  the  bench  after 
45  caps,  said:  “It  was  always 
going  to  be  difficult  picking 
two  out  of  three.  At  least  tacti- 
cal substitutions  are  allowed 
now." 

No  such  option  remains  for 
Dawson  and  Grayson,  who 
may  have  played  their  last 
games  for  England-  The  back 
division  scored  only  three 
championship  tries  last  sea- 
son. Instead  the  2l-year-old 
GomarsaU  and  Mike  Catt 
whose  sole  England  appear- 
ance at  fry-half  came  against 
South  Africa  last  year,  form  a 
new  half-back  pairing. 

The  introduction  of  Ade- 
bayo and  Stimpson  reflects 
Rowell's  desire  for  extra  pace 
and  scoring  potential  among 
the  backs.  Adebayo.  who  has 
plundered  12  tries  for  Bath 


this  season,  replaces  Under- 
wood on  the  left  wing. 

Stimpson.  who  is  23.  also 
brings  formidable  attacking 
power  to  the  side  and  will  not 
be  distracted  by  goalkicking 
duties;  these  have  been  given 
to  Catt  “Last  season  as  West 
Hartlepool  captain  it  was 
heartbreaking  to  go  18  league 
games  without  a win,”  he 
said.  “But  since  I’ve  gone  to 
Newcastle  l don't  have  that 
kind  of  responsibility.  I am 
surrounded  by  British  Lions 
and  I’ve  benefited  greatly.” 

Rowell,  the  former  Bath 
coach,  has  included  five  Bath 
backs  in  bis  squad  of  21.  The 
potential  bonus  is  attractive 
provided  the  pack  generates 
quick  clean  balL 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Bristol  lock 
Shaw  will  add  more  athleti- 


cism to  the  pack  than  Garath 
j Archer,  who  did  a good  Job  for 
England  in  his  two  games  last 
March.  Shaw’s  Bristol  team- 
mate Mark  Regan  wfll  also 
| have  to  produce  high-quality 
performances  to  resist  Phil 
Greening’s  challenge. 

The  back  row  of  Ben 
, Clarke.  Tim  Rodber  and  Law- 
1 renee  Dallaglio  has  a static 
appearance  in  this  brave  new 
era  of  fast  flexible  play.  A 
heavy  responsibility  rests  an 
the  open-side  Dallaglio  to  act 
as  a haii-handiing  decision 
maker  capable  of  linking  with 
the  midfield  trio.  Chris 
Sheasby’s  dynamic  perfor- 
mances at  No.  8 for  Wasps 
have  earned  him  a place  on 
1 the  bench. 

The  squad  of  21  were 
handed  RFU  contracts  before 
yesterday’s  training  session 


at  Bisham  Abbey.  Tony  Hal- 
letL  the  RFU  secretary,  said 
there  was  no  longer  conflict 
with  the  clubs  over  the 
release  of  players.  The  play- 
ers were  represented  by  their 
lawyers  when  the  contracts, 
which  run  for  one  year  untQ 
next  September  and  cover  10 
internationals,  were  drafted 
with  the  RFU.  With  win  bo- 
nuses, England  players  could 
earn  up  to  £108.000  each. 


Oxbridge  Ron 
sent  up  and 
brought  down 





ENGLAND;  T SUnpaoa  (Newcastle):  J 
SWiMbotnM  (Batft).  9 d*  GsmO* 


iBafh.  capt).  W CimEhii  (Harleauins).  * 
Adebayo  (Batn):  M Cast  A 

Osatmll  (Wasps):  O Rowntroo 
I Leicester).  M R egaw  (Bristol).  J Leonard 
(Hartequlns).  M Johnson  (Leicester).  S 
Shaw  (Bristol),  a CSarfco  (Richmond).  T 
Rodbnr  I Northampton).  L D*1la«no 
I Wasps).  Raptaoowentai  R HlWhli 
(Coventry).  9 Oraerdag  (Gloucester}.  C 
Shnaetnr  (Wasps).  K Bmokon  (Sara- 
cens). J Qjucctt  (Bath).  A Kfafl  (Wasps L 


Paul  Weaver 


Eddie  Batter,  page  1 5 


JL  LEX  FERGUSON, 

#\  glum  old  Taggart  him- 
mw\  self,  must  be  ponder- 
# ming  whether  he  has 
enough  puff  to  blow  out  the  10 
candles  on  his  sour-cream 
birthday  cake.  Instead  he 
should  remind  himself  that,  if 
there  Is  someone  to  be  pitied 
more  than  the  manager  of 
Manchester  United,  it  is  the 
former  managers  of  Manches- 
ter United.  Just  look  at  the  list 
since  Sir  Matt:  WilfMcGuin- 
rtess,  Frank  O’Farrell,  Tommy 
Docherty,  Dave  Sexton.  Ron 
Atkinson.  Does  anyone  have  a 
number  for  the  Missing 
Persons  Bureau? 

This  week  Atkinson,  the  last 
cf  the  actor-impresario  manag- 
ers, lost  the  job  at  Coventry 
City  although,  ifyou  are  to  be 
handed  your  hat  and  P45  in 
bleak  midwinter,  being  kicked 
upstairs  as  director  of  football 
with  pocketfuls  of  spondulicks 
—reportedly£250,000ayear— 
is  as  nice  a way  as  any. 

Oxbridge-educated  Atkin- 
son (Oxford  United  and  Cam- 
bridge United)  was  17  and  on 
the  Aston  Villa  ground  staff 
when  he  bought  a Ford  Anglia 
for  £34  and  drove  it  to  training. 
“Some  mornings  I’d  see 
Jackie  Sewell  and  Peter 
McParland  at  the  bus  stop. 

Now  they  were  real  big  time. 
McParland  had  won  the  Cup 
for  Villa  and  Sewell  held  the 
British  transfer  record.  ‘Jump 
in,*  Td  say,  ‘and  mind  the  up- 
holstery.’ They  might  have 
thought  I was  a flash  little  bug- 
ger but  never  said  a word." 

Atkinson  grew  up  to  be  a 
flash  big  bugger.  He  had  all  the 
props  of  the  Fantasy  Football 
manager:  the  cigar  and  cham- 
pagne; the  Armani  and  Bo- 
jangles  jewellery;  the  dark 
glasses;  the  posh  car;  tbe  per- 
manent, mahogany  suntan;  the 
big  house;  and  the  Mkfl  wife. 

It  is  his  wife,  or  wives,  who 
surely  know  him  best  His 
first,  Margaret  once  said:  "As 
for  as  he’s  concerned  he’s 
God."  His  present  wife.  Mag- 
gie, says  that  if  people  do  not 
recognise  him  in  the  street  he 
wfll  go  back  and  tell  them  who 
he  is.  In  his  Eighties  pomp  he 
appeared  to  be  one  of  Marga- 
ret Thatcher's  more  obscene 
creations  but  he  was  an  ageing 
yuppie  before  she  got  to  No.  10  i 
and  bad  mastered  the  sound-  i 
bite  while  Tony  B Lair  was  still 
atschooL 

The  truth  is  that  Atkinson  is  , 


not  as  bad  as  be  makes  out  He 
admits  his  Inst  cigar  was 
smoked  25  years  ago  and  pre- 
tends to  be  drinking  Buck's 
Fizz  when  it  is  mange  juice.  His 
big  drink  is  really  tea. 

The  only  people  who  don’t 
like  him  are  those  who  don’t 
know  him.  Beneath  the  care- 
folly  created,  rather  superficial 
image — one  that  helped  him 
land  the  job  at  Old  Traffordas 
well  as  a few  on  TV — beats  the 
heart  ofa  real  football  man,  a 
great  enthusiast  and  an  expert 
in  man  management 

In  recent  years  he  has  looked 
more  Small  Ron  than  Big  Ron, 
more  Corbett  than  Barker.  His 
famous  loyalty  to  players,  in- 
cluding former  players,  has 
been  overdone.  He  has  relied 
too  heavily  on  old  pros  when  a 
side  cried  out  for  young  blood, 
and  perhaps  too  much  on 
attack. 

It  is  no  good  going  forward 
like  Brazil  ifyou  are  haemor- 
rhaging goals  like  Cleethorpes 
Thirds,  arid  in  recent  years 
Aston  Villa  and  Coventry,  at 
the  back,  have  looked  about  as 
convincing  as  Devon 
Malcolm’s  forward  defensive. 

Richie  Barker,  a friend  and 
the  assistant  manager  at  Shef- 
field Wednesday,  Is  good  on 
Atkinson.  "When  we  were  hav- 
ing a had  patch.  1 was  quite 
happy -if  we  won  l-Q.  But  Ron 
neverwas.  He  liked  to  do  every- 
thing with  great  style  and 
sometimes  I felt  that  style  over- 
took the  result.  He  doesn’t  just 
say 'Let’s  beat  'em.’ He  says 
'Let’s  beat  'em  easy.’  But  his 
knowledge  is  second  to  none. 
He  got  on  with  players  and 
made  training  fun." 

The  old  Coventry  comforter, 
that  they  hold  up  well  for  the 
first  half  of  the  season  and  then 
fade  after  Christmas,  looks  a 
little  threadbare  this  morning, 
with  the  club  ah-eady  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Premiership.  If 
they  bury  themselves  any 
deeper  they  will  be  coming  out 
in  Australia  next  April. 


BIG  Ron  was.  essen- 
tially, a cup  manager, 
one  for  the  big  occa- 
sion. Big  bad  Doug 
Ellis,  accused  of  being  trigger- 
happy  when  he  fired  him  at 
Aston  Villa  two  years  ago.  may 
have  been  right  after  all:  and  so 
are  Coventry,  probably. 

Bui  it  Is  sad  to  see  the  end  of 
the  last  of  the  Personality  Man- 
agers. following  Allison, 
Clough,  Docherty.  Bond.  Vena- 
bles, McMenemy  and  others 
from  the  pages  of  The  Stage. 
Then  the  boardroom  took  over 
and  today  managers  look  more 
like  mannequins. 

If  at  57.  Atkinson  Is  finished 
in  management  let  us  remem- 
ber him  for  his  one-liners— 
“You’re  a worse  finisher  than 
Devon  Loch”  and  “I  never  com- 
ment on  referees  and  I won’t 
make  an  exception  of  that 
idiot”.  Goodbye,  Mr  Quips. 


Son  ofa  gun . . . ‘We’d  make  the  bullets  for  Tommy  and  he’d  fire  them 


that  mattered.*  said  Wilf  Mannkm 


side  did  not  enjoy  the  best 
of  luck  yesterday  and  he 
may  point  out  that  he 
fielded  a makeshift  team 
lacking  Juventus  players 
Involved  in  an  Italian  Cup 
tie.  He  also  made  five  sub- 
stitutions at  half-time. 

Those  arguments,  how- 
ever. are  unlikely  to  carry 
much  weight  with  the 
media  or  the  Italian  Foot- 
ball Federation.  When  the 
latter  meets  next  month  It 
is  expected  to  elect  the 
Football  League  chief  Lu- 
ciano Nlzzola  as  Federation 
president.  The  new  man 
will  be  keen  to  make  his 
mark  by  appointing  a new 
manager. 

Italy's  next  major  inter- 
national appointment 
comes  with  a World  Cup 
qualifier  against  England 
at  Wembley  In  February-. 
Many  commentators  and 
Federation  officials  alike 
believe  that  a new  man 
must  be  appointed  before 
then,  with  the  current  Italy 
Under-21  coach  Cesare  Mal- 
dini.  the  Lazio  president 
Dino  ZofT  and  tbe  former 
Parma  coach  Nevio  Scala 
heading  the  list. 

Yesterday’s  game  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  Ital- 
ian soccer  history  but  may 
well  have  been  Sacchl's  last 
In  charge. 


England  mourns  Lawton 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,804 

Set  by  Rufus 


Nick  Varley  and  John  Duncan  on  the  most 
complete  centre-forward  the  British  game 
has  produced , who  died  yesterday  aged  77 


Tommy  lawton,  the 
most  complete  centre- 
forward  in  British 
history,  died  yester- 
day after  a long  illness.  His 
death  at  77  served  as  a 
graphic  reminder  or  how  the 
rewards  and  perils  of  football 
stardom  have  changed  irrevo- 
cably In  the  past  50  years. 

Lawton,  in  a professional 
career  that  began  at  Burnley 
In  October  1936  and  ended  at 
Kettering  in  1957.  scored 
more  than  231  goals  in  390 
League  appearances. 

He  was  famed  for  his  head- 
ing ability,  following  Dixie 
Dean  at  Good  Ison  park,  when 
he  joined  Everton  he  was 
greeted  by  his  team-mate  Joe 
Mercer  with  the  comment: 
“Aye.  son.  you're  a big  ’un.” 
Lawton  replied:  "Aye,  and  a 
good  ’un.” 

He  was  true  to  his  word, 
confounding  those  who  said 


he  could  never  fit  the  boots  of  | 
Everton’s  famous  striker.  But 
he  did,  and  34  goals  in  38 
games  gave  Everton  the , 
1538-39  championship. 

The  finest  moment  of  an  in- 
ternational career  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  was  proba- 
bly the  4-0  victory  in  Turin 
over  the  World  Cup  holders 
Italy  in  1948  when  he  scored 
one  of  the  goals. 

But  Lawton.  like  many 
players  of  his  generation,  fell 
on  hard  times  after  football 
and  became  unemployed  after 
falling  in  management  at 
Notts  County,  ‘T  would  leave 
home  of  a morning  pretend- 
ing I had  a Job  just  like  any 

other  working  man  and  I 
would  sit  all  day  in  the  mar- 
ket square  or  the  library  till  it 
was  time  to  go  home  again. 
More  than  once  it  crossed  my 
mind  to  walk  into  the  TrenL 
to  end  it  alL”  He  survived  a 


Lawton . , - 232  league  goals 


severe  stroke  in  1970  and  had 
to  sell  his  medals  and  caps  de- 
spite late  testimonials  from 
Brentford  and  Everton. 

Sir  Stanley  Matthews, 
whom  Lawton  credited  with 
creating  three-quarters  of  his 
England  goals,  said:  “It’s  a 
very  sad  day.  He  was  a great 
centre-forward  and  a legend 
really.  He  was  fun  and  modest 
and  a great  man.”  Lawton 
was  never  booked  despite  a 
robust  approach  to  defenders, 

Wilf  Mannion.  another 
member  of  the  England  for- 
ward line  in  the  immediate 


post-war  years,  said:  “He  was 
the  finest  centre-forward  I 
played  with  — In  the  finest 
forward  line.  We’d  make  the  I 
bullets  and  he’d  fire  them , 
home.  He  played  in  some  of ' 
the  greatest  games  and  scored 
the  goals  that  mattered.”  i 
Tom  Finney  also  paid  tr£b- ' 
I ute.  "Tommy  Lawton  was  a | 
prolific  goalscorer;  Just  look 
at  his  record  of  scoring  22 
goals  in  23  games  for  England. 
And  that's  overlooking  the 
fact  that  he  probably  lost  his 
best  years  due  to  tbe  war.  He 
was  very  talented  indeed,  one 
, of  the  greats.” 

Lawton  never  earned  more 
1 than  £12  a week  despite 
moves  to  Everton  (£6^00,  a re- 
cord for  a 17-year-old),  Chel- 
sea (£11,500.  a record),  Notts 
County  (£20,000,  a record), 
Brentford  (£12,000)  and 
Arsenal  (£10,000),  a total  sum 
that  would  take  a modem 
striker  of  his  calibre  a fort- 
night to  earn  in  wages.  When 
he  joined  Third  Division 
Notts  County  in  1947  gates 
went  up  from  9,000  to  35,000. 
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The  long-running  saga  of  Ivy's  ghost,  which  Vera  believed  to  be 
hovering  about  her,  was  breathtaking  in  its  banality,  as  was  the 
kidnapping  of  Mavis  and  Derek’s  garden  gnome,  which  included  an 
episode  in  which  the  hapless  couple  received  a gnome  ear  in  the  post. 

Jaci  Stephen  on  Soap  Wars 


7 Foreign  Legion’s  drink  (7) 

8 Bill  gives  way  and  agrees  (7) 

40  Lot  of  Arabs  (6) 

11  You  will  know  when  you’ve 

got  It  (8) 

12  A very  small  amount  for  the 
time  of  year  (4) 

13  It’s  hard  lo  get  as  tow  as  this 
(4.6 ) 

14  Type-cast  him  in  a role 
showing  compassion  (1 1) 

19  Staggers,  due  to  ill-fitting 
satin  shoes  (IQ) 

22  Formerly  of  some  concern  (4) 

23  He  makes  an  offer  to 
support  Rose  somehow  (B) 

24  They  are  found  at  sports 
grounds  and  in  tbe  streets 
(6) 

25  Party  leader  likely  to  be 
easily  influenced  (7) 


26  Perplexing  situation  for 
retired  cover  girl  (7) 

Down 


20  Harp  On  about  an 
unfortunate  child  (6) 

21  Is  In  a hide  to  see  a bird  (6) 


1 Trickery  of  the  French  in  a 

sense  (7) 

2 Mastering  it  may  need  solid 

study  (8) 

3 Model  child-minder  (6) 

4 Mix  up  In  motor-cycle  trial 

<8) 

5 Some  money  raised  for  the 

cheesemaker  (6) 

6 Threatened,  but  received 

support  (5,2) 

9 Shrewd  flektere  in  sticky  leg 
traps  (11) 

15  VteB-knownSne  in  footwear  (8) 

16  Ring  In  wrong  details  and 
get  cut  off  (8) 

17  Normally  Laura's  out  with  a 
sweetheart  (2,1,4) 

18  School  girl  embracing  biack- 
guard  from  the  Orient  (7) 


Solution  tomorrow 


T?  Stuck?  Than  cad  ow  solutions  fine 
On  0991  338  238.  Cate  cost  50p  per 
minute  Man-firl,  fiarrvfiprn,  and  *£5o 
per  minute  at  a*  other  Umas.  Swvfcc 
supplied  try  ATS 
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